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DEDICATION. 

Alylums' founded by Superftition to 
fkreen iniquity from civil vengeance, 
but of the nature of a Temple of Jus- 
tice, to vindicate and. fupport the In- 
nocent, You will exped: to know the 
claim I have to it ; and how, on being 
feized with that epidemic malady of 
idle, vifionary men, the projeSiing to 
inJiruSi and reform the Public, I came 
to ftand in need of it. 

I had lived to fee — it is a plain and 
artlefs tale I have to tell — I had lived 
to fee what Law-givers have always 
feemed to dread, as the certain prog- 
noftic of public ruin, that fatal Crifis 
when Religion hath lost it*s hold 

ON THE MINDS OF A PeOPLE. 

• I had bbferved, almoft the rife and 
origin, but furely very much of the 
progrefs of this evil : for it was neither 
fo rapid to elude a diftindt view, nor 
yet fo flow as to endanger one's forget- 
ting or not obferving the relation which 
its feveral parts bore to one another: 

And 
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L And to trace the fteps of this evil may 
f not be altogether ufelefs to thofe, who- 
[ ever they may be, who, as the Inftru- 

ments of Providence, are deftined to 

counter-work its bad efFeds. 

The moll; painful circumftance in 
this relation is, (as your Lordfhip will 
feel) that the mifchief began amongft 
our friends ; by men who loved their 
Country ; but were too eagerly intent 
on one part only of their Objefl, the 
fccurity of its civil liberty. 

To trace up this matter to its iburce, 
we need go no further back than to 
the happy Acceffion of that illuftrious 
Houfe to whom we owe all which is 
in the power of grateful Monarchs, at 
the head of a free People, to beftow ; 
I mean, the full enjoyment of the com- 
mon rights of Subjefts. 

It fortuned that at this^ime, fome 
warm friends of the Acceflion, newly 
gotten into power, had too haftily per- 
A 3 haps 
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haps fufpeded that the Church (or 
at leaft that party of Church-men 
which had ufurped the name) was be?- 
come inaufpicious to the iacred JEra. 
from whence we were to date the efta- 
blifhment of our civil happinefs ; and 
therefore deemed it good poHcy to 
leflen the credit of a body of men, 
who had been long in high reverence 
with the People, and who had fb lately 
and fo fcandaloully abufed their influ- 
ence 4n the opprobrious affair of Sache- 
verell. To this end they invited fome 
learned tnen, who in the preceding 
reign had ferved the common caufe, to 
take up the pen once more againft thefe 
its mofl peftilent enemies, the Jaco- 
bite Clergy. They readily affiimed 
the tafk, and did it fo effectually, that 
under the profeffed defign of confuting 
and decrying the ufurpations of a po- 
pi(h Hierarchy, they virtually deprived 
•the Church of every power and privi- 
lege, which, as a fimple Society, (he had 
a claim to ; and, on the matter, deli- 
vered her up gagged and bound, as the 

rebel- 
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rebel-Creature of the State. Their fuc- 
cefs (with the prejudice of Power, and 
what is ftlll flronger, the power of Pre- 
judice, on their fide) became yet the 
eaiier, as the Tory Clergy, who oppofed 
thefe Eraftian notions, fo deftrudlive to 
the very being of a Church, reafoned 
and difputed againft the Innovators on 
the principles commonly received, but 
indeed fupported on no founder a bot- 
tom than the authority of Papal or (if 
tliey like it better) of Puritanical ufurpa- 
tions : principles, to fpeak without rc- 
fcrve, ill founded in themfelves, and 
totally inconfiftent with the free ad- 
miniftration of Civil-government. 

In this then, that is, iii humbling 
;dilaffeiScd Churchmen, the friends of 
Liberty and the Acceflion carried their 
^oint. But in condudting a purpofe fo 
laudable at any time, and fo necefiary 
at that time. They had, as we ob- 
ierve, gone much too tar; for in- 
ftcad of reducing the Church within its 
.native bounds, and tlicreby preferving 
A + it 
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gion, juft as the Clergy-writers had been, 
for their exploits againft Church-go- 
vernment. And one man in particu- 
lar, the Author of a well-known book 
called the Ivdepe?ident Whig, early a 
favourite, and to the laft a Penlioner, 
carried on, in the moft audacious and 
infulting manner, thefe two feveral at- 
tacks, together: A meafure fupport- 
ed perhaps in the execution, by its coin- 
ciding with fome Statefmens private 
cfinims ; tho' the moft trite maxims of 
Government might have taught fuch to 
feparate their private from their public 
Charadler. However, certain it is, that 
the attack never ceafed operating till ^1 
thefe various kinds of Free-writing 
-were gotten into the hands of the 
■J'eople. 

And now the bufinefs was done : 
and the fober Friends of the Govern- 
ment were become, before they were 

Tiware, the Dupes of their own policy. 
In their endeavours to take off the in- 

1 Jlucnce 
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fiticnce of a Church, or rather of a 
party of Church-men inaufpicious to 
a free State, they had occafloned at 
leaft, the loofning all the ties whic 
till then Religion had on the minds ( 
the Populace ; and which till theii 
Statefmen had ever thought were th 
beft fecurity the Magiftrate had for 
their obedience. For tho' a rule of 
right may direft the Phiiofopher toj 
a principle of aflion ; and the point^L 
of honour may keep up the thing call- ' 
cd Manners amongft Gentlemen ; yet 
nothing but Religion can ever fix a fo- ■ 
ber ftandard of behaviour amongft thfl 
common People. 



But thofc bad effefls not immC' 
diately appearing, our Politicians were 
lb little apprehenfive that the matter 
had already gone too far, that they 
thought of nothing but how to improve 
fome COLLATERAL advantages they had 
procured by the bargain; which, a- 
jnongft other ufes, they faw likewife, 
would 
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would be fure to keep things in the con- 
dition to which they were reduced. For 
now Religion having loft its hold on 
the People ; the Minifters of Religion 
were of no further confequcnce to the 
State ; nor were Statcfmen any longer 
under the hard neceffity of feeking 
out the moft eminent, for the honours 
of their Profcflion : And without ne- 
ceffity, how few would fubmit to fuch 
a drudgery 1 For Statefmen of a cer- 
1 tain pitch are naturally apprehenCre 
[ of a little fenfe, and not eafily brought, 
I *vhether from experience or convidion, 
I to form ideas of a great deal of grati- 
[ tude, in thofe they have to deal with. 
1 All went now according to their wifhes. 
They could now employ Church- 
bonours more diredlly to the ufe of 
[ Government, that is, of their own, 
rjjy conferring them on fuch fubjefls 
J as moft gratihcd their tafte or humour, 
I br fcrved bcft to ftrengthen their con- 
1 liexions with the Great. This would 
tjof courfe ^ve the iinUluDg ftroke to 

their 
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their Syftem. For tlio' ftripping the 
Church of all power and authority^ 
and expofing it naked and defencelefi 
to its enemies, had abated men's reve- 
rence for it ; and the detefling Reve- 
lation of impofture, ferving only for a 
State-engine, had dcftroyed all love for 
Religion; yet they were the intrigues 
OF Church-promotion which would 
make the People defpife the whole Orj 
dinance. 9 

Nor did the hopes of a better gene- 
ration give much relief to good men's 
prefent fears or feelings. The People 
had been reafoned out of their Reli- 
gion, by fuch Logic as it was : and if 
ever they were to be brought back to 
a fober fenfe of their condition, it was 
evident they muft be reafoned into it 
again. Little thought and lefs learning 
were fufficient to perfuade men of what 
their vices inclined them to believe; 
but it mufl; be no common fhare of 
both, which, in oppofition to thofe 
vices. 
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vices, fliall be able to bring them to* 
themfelvcs. And where is that to be 
expcfled, or likely to be found? In 
the courfe of forty or fifty years (for I 
am not fpeaking of prefent tranfaflions) 
a new Generation or two arc fprung 
up : And thofe, whom their Profeflion 
has dedicated to this fervice, Experience 
has taught, that the talents requifite for 
puftiing their fortune, lie very remote 
from fuch as enable men to figure in 
a rational defence of Religion. And 
it is very natural to think that, in ge- 
neral, they will be chiefly diipofed 
to cultivate thofe qualities on which 
they fee their -Patrons lay the greateft 
weight. 

HI. I have, my Lord, been the longer 
and the plainer in deducing the caufes 
of a recent evil, for the fake of doing 
juftice to the English Clergy; who 
in tliis inftance, as in many others, 
have been forced to bear the blame of 
their Betters. How common is it to 
hear 
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hear the irreligion of the times afcribed 
to the vices , or the indifcretions of 
Church-men! Yet how provoking it 
flich an infblt ! when every child knov(« 
that this accufation is only an Echo 
from the lewd clamours of thofe very 
Scribblers whofe Hagicious writings 
have been the principal caufe of thefe 
difbrders. 

In this difaftrous ftate of thing$, it 
was my evil ftars inclined me to write. 
I began, as thefe Politicians had done, 
with the Church. My purpofe, I am 
not a(hamed to own, was to repel the 
cruel inroads made upon its Rights and 
Privileges; but, I thank God, on 
honefter principles than thofe which 
have been employed to prop up, with 
Gothic buttreiles, a Jacobite or High- 
Church Hierarchy. The fuccefs was 
what I might expeft. I was read ; and 
by a few indifferent and intelligent 
Judges, perhaps, approved. But as I 
made the Church neither a Slave nor 
3 a Tyrant; 
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a Tyrant (and under one or other of 

thefe ideas of it, almofl all men had 

now taken party) The Alliance between 

Church arid State, tho' formed upon a 

Model actually exifting before our eyes, 

us confidcred as an Utopian refine- 

nent. It is true, that fo far as my owji 

irivate fatisfaflion went, I had no great 

afon to complain. I had the honour 

I be told by the heads of one Party, 

hat they allowed my princip/es* ; and 

the heads of the other, that they 

Sfpoufed my conclufion^; which how- 

lever amounted only to this, that the 

Dne was for Liberty however they 

ipould chufe to employ it; and the 

]>ther for power, however they could 

ome at it. 

I had another important view ia 

xiting this book. Tho' nobody 

ad been fo fhamelefs to deny th& ufi 
Religion to civil Government, yet 

• BiOiap Ho. t .B'fl'ip Sli. 

certain 
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certain friends of Liberty, under the 
terror of the mifchiefs done to Society 
by Fanaticifm, or Religion run ma<^ 
had, by a ftrange prepofterous policy, 
encouraged a clamour againft Esta- 
blishments : the only mode of Re- 
ligion which can prevent what they 
pretended to fear ; that is, its degene- 
rating into Fanaticilm. It is true, had 
tliefe Clamourers not found more ene- 
mies to the EfiabliJbtiKnt than they had 
made, (enemies on foUder grounds, to 
wit, the fenfe of their exclufion fromi 
the emoluments of a national Church) 
an EJiabliJbittiut had hardly giren um- 
brage to the appointed Protedors of it. 
But thcfc had the Seftaries to carels: 
and a private and prefiing intereft will 
often get the better of the moft indif- 
penfiblc maxims of good policy. 

It was for this reafon, my Lon 
that fo nuith of the book is employ 
in the delcmc <il n iiaiicnai or an eJSd 
ilijhtii Kcligloni Imce, under fucht 
Fo 
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Form, Fanaticism can never greatly 
Ipread : and that little there will al- 
ways be of this critical eruption of our 
difeafed Nature, may have the fame 
good effefl on the EJlahliJhed Religion 
which weak Faflions are oblerved to 
have on the admini/lration of Govern- ■ 
ment; it may keep men more decent, 
alert, and attentive to the duties of their 
Charge. 

Where then was the wonder, that a 
lubjed: fo managed, and at fuch a junc- 
ture, fliould be violently oppofed, or 
to fpeak more truely, be grofsly mif- 
reprefented. Thofe in the new fyftcm 
accufed me of making the State a flave 
to the Church ; thofe in the old, of 
making the Church a flave to the 
State: and one paffionate Declaimer, 
-as I remember, who cared equally for 
"Church and State, was pleafed to fay, 
that, the better to banter mankind, I 
had done both*. 

• Lord B. 

^ Vot. III. a Having 
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Having thus, in the foolifh con- 
fidence of Youth, caft in my Goofc- 
quill, to ftem a torrent that in a little 
time was to bear down all before it ; 
I proceeded, with the fame good faith, 
in another romantic effort, The fup- 
port of Religion itfelf. 

¥ou, my Lord, who feel fo humane- 
ly for the Injured, on whomfoever po- 
pular INJUSTICE may chance to fall, 
have hardly forgotten the ftrange re- 
ception with which this ray fair en- 
deavour was entertained ; and princi- 
pally by Thofe whofe interefts I was 
defending. It awaked a thoufand black 
palTions and idiot prejudices. The 
Zealots inflamed the Ingots. 

— 'Ttotw thi Times flagut, 
JVbtn madmm led tbt blinj. 

For, the noble profccution of real Im- 
piety was now over ; or, at leaft, n* 
■longer ferions. What remained, to 
bclyc a zeal lor Religion, was a ridicu- 
- Ibus 
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lous Tartuffifm ; ridiculous bccaufe 
without the power to perfccute: other- 
wife, fufficiently ferious, as it was en- 
couraged by men, at that time, in emi- 
nence of place *. For falfe Zeal and 
unbelieving Politics always concur, and 
often find their account in fuppreffing 

NOVELTIES. 

But things, unnaturally kept up in 
a ftate of violence, in a little time fub- 
fide: And tho' the firfl: Writers, let 
loofe againft me, came on as if they 
would devour; yet the defign of thofe 
who, at fpring and fall, have ever fince 
annually fucceeded them, has been, I 
think, only to eat. The imputation 
that yet flicks to my notions, amongft 
many well-meaning men, is, that they 
are PARADOXICAL. And tho' this be 
now made the charaSeriftic of my 
Writings, yet, whether from the amufe- 
ment which Paradoxes aiFord, or from 
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whatever other caiife of malice or cu^ 
riofity, the Public feem ftill fufEciently 
eager to fee what, in fpite of the Argu- 
ment, and perhaps in fpite to it, thejr 
are pleafed to call my conclusion. 
And as in your Lordfhip's progrefs thro* 
your high Stations (for I will not take 
my comparifon lower while my fubjedt 
is public favour) men no fooner found 
you in one than they faw you necef* 
fary for a higher ; fo every preceed- 
ing Volume feemed to excite a ftrong- 
er appetite for the following ; till, as 
I am told, it came to a kind of impa- 
tience for the lafi : which muft have 
been ftrangely obftinate if in all this 
time it has not fubfided, . And yet it 
is very pofTible it may not : For the 
good natured pleafure of feeing ^ Au- 
thor fill up the meafure ofyhis.Para* 
doxes is w^orth waiting fon Of all 
men, I would not appear vain before 
ycur Lordfhip; fince, of all men, You 
bed know how ill it would become my 
pride. Nor am I indeed in much dan- 
ger 
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ger to have my head turned by thii 
flattering circumftance, while I remem- 
ber that Rabelais tells us, and I dare 
' fey he tells us truth, that the Pubhc of 
[ his times were full as impatient for the 
emclujim of the unfiniflied ftory of 
the giant Gargantua and his fon Pan- 
tagruel. 

I have now, both leifure and incli- 
I nation to gratify this Public fancy, 
lifter having put my laft hand to thefe 
I two Volumes: A work of reafoning ; 
land tho' fairly purfued, and, as I 
Itliought, brought home to its Conclu- 
sion, yet interfperfed with variety of 
Philologic diflertations : For I had to 
" I with a fort of Readers not lefs deli- 
ate than that faftidious Frenchman, 
[cho tells us in fo many words, that— - 
REASON a tort des qu elle ennuye. 
1 my purpofe therefore was to bring 
^eafin into good Company, I faw it 
proper now and then, to make her 
Vol. III. a 3 wait 
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wait without, left by her conftant pre- 
fence ftie (hould happen to be thought 
tirefome. Yet ftill I was carefiil not 
to betray her rights : and the Diilerta- 
tions brought in to reHevc the opprefied 
attention of the Reader, was not more 
for his fake than for hers. If I waa 
large in my diicourfe concerning the 
nature and end of the Grecian Myste- 
ries, it was to fliew the fenfe the an- 
cient Lawgivers had of the ufe of Re- 
ligion to Society : and if I expatiated 
on the origine and ufe of the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics, it was to vindicate 
t/je logical propriety of the Prophetic 
language and fentiment. For I {hould 
have been afhamed to wade fo much 
time in claflicai amufements, and at 
laft to join them to your LordlKip's 
Name, had they not had an intimate 
relation to the things moft conne<5t< 
with Man and his interefts. 




% 



. I have detained your t ordfliip with a 

fedious Story; and ftill I muft beg your 

patience 
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patience a little longer. We are not 

Vet got to the end of a bad profped: 

- While I, and others of my Or- 

Eder, have been thus vainly contend- 

Bing pro Arts with the unequal arms 

fof Reafon, we had the further dif- 

rpleafure to find, that our Rulers ( who, 

as I obferved above, had needlefsly fuf- 

fcred thofe ties of Religion to be un- 

: loofed, by which, till of late, the paf- 

! fions of the People had been reftrained ) 

( were ftruggling, almoft as unfuccefsful- 

fty» /'"" Focis with a corrupt and de- 

I bauched Community. 

General Hiftory, in its Records of 

[die rife and decay of States, hath de- 

Ijivercd down to us, amongft the more 

nportant of its leiTons, a faithful de- 

1 of every fymptom, which is wont to 

rrun and to prognofticate their ap- 

voaching ruin. It might be juftly 

seemed tlie extravagance of folly to be- 

{lieve, that thofe very Signs, which have 

^1 ' a 4 con- 
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conflantly prcceeded the fall of other 
States, fliould figtiify nothing fatal or 
alarming to our own. On the otber 
hand, I would not totally condemn, in 
iiicfa a dearth of Religious proviiion, 
even that fpecies of piety, which arifes 
from a national pride, and flatters us 
with being the peculiar attention of 
Heai'en ; w-bo will avert thofe evils from 
his favoured People, which the natural 
courie of things would otherwile make, 
inevitable: For, indeed, we have ioea 
(and, what is as ftrange as the blefliiig 
itfelf, the little attention which is paid 
to it) Ibmething very like fuch an ex- 
traordinary proteflion already excited ; 
which refills, and, till now, hath ar- 
reted, the torrent jull ready to over- 
whelm us. The circumftance, I mean, 
is this : — That while every other part 
ol the Community fecms to lie injaue 
Rotnuli, the adminillration of Public 
Judicc in England, runs as pure as 
whcie ncurell to its cceleftial Source; 
purer 
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purer than Plato dared venture to con- 
ceive it, even in his feigned RepubHc. 

Now, whether we are not to call 
diis, the interpofing hand of Provi- 
dence ; for fure I am, all Hifk)ry 
doth not afford another inftance of fo 
much purity and integrity in one part, 
coexifling with lb much decay and fo 
piany infirmities in the reft : Or whe- 
dier, profounder Politicians may not be 
ible to difcover fome hidden force, 
ibme peculiar virtue in the effential 
parts, or in the well-adapted frame, of 
our excellent Conftitution : — In either 
Cale, this fingular and (hining Phieno- 
lenon, hath afforded a chearful con- 
lation to thinking men, amidft all 
lis dark afpeil from our diforders and 
diftrefles. 

But the evil Genius of England 

RrouM not fuffer us to enjoy it long; 

or as if envious of this lafi iupport of 

a 5 Govern- 
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Government, he hath now infligated 
his blackeft, Agents to the very extent 
of their malignity; who, after the 
moft villainous infults on all other Or- 
ders and Ranks in Society, have at 
length proceeded to calumniate even 
t^e King's Supreme Court of Juftice, 
under its ableft and moft unblemifhed 
Adminiilration* 

After this, who will not be tempted 
to defpair of his Country, and fay, with 
the good old man in the Scene, 



toavi 



.C< 



Ipfa d cupiat Salus 



** Servare, prorfus non poteft, hanc 
" Familiam," 

Athens, indeed, fell by degenerate 
manners like our own : but fhe fell the 
later, and with the lefs difhonour, for 
having always kept inviolable that reve- 
rence which fhe, and indeed all Greece, 
h^d been long accuftomed to pay to 

her 



I 
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her Auguft Court of Areopagds. 
Of this modeft referve, amidft a gene- 
ral diforder, we have a ftriking in- 
fiance in the condufl; of one of the 
principal Inftruments of her ruin. The 
witty Aristophanes began, as all fuch 
Inftruments do ( whether with wit or 
without) by deriding Virtue and Reli- 
gion; and this, in the brighteft ex- 
amplar of both, the godlike Socrates. 
The Libeller went on to attack all con- 
ditions of Men. He calumniated the 
Magiftrates ; he turned the Public Af- 
femblics into ridicule ; and, with the 
moft beafily and blaffhemous abufe, out- 
raged their Priefts, their Altars, nay, the 
very eftablifhed Gods themfelves. — 
But here he flopped ; and, unawed by 
all befides, whether of divine or hu- 
man, he did not dare to caft fo much 
as one licentious trait againft that ve- 
nerable Judicature. A circumftance, 
which the Readers of his witty ribaul- 
dry, cannot but obferve with furprize 



and 
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and admiration ;— not at the Poet's mo- 
dcfty, for he had none, but at the re- 
maining virtue of a debauched and 
ruined People; who yet would not 
bear to fee that clear Fountain of JuC- 
tice defiled by the odious Spawn of 
Buffoons and Libelers. 




Nor was this the only confolation 
which Atheks had in its calamities. 
Its pride was flattered in falling by 
apoftate Wits of the firft Order: 
while the Agents of public mifchief 
amongft us, with the hoarfe notes and 
blunt pens of Ballad-makers, not only 
accelerate our ruin, but accumulate 
our difgraces ; Wretches the moft con-^ 
temptible for their parts, the moft in- 
fernal for their manners. 



To conclude. Great Men, my Lord, 
are fent for the Times ; the Times are 
fitted for the reft, of common make, 
Erasmus and the prefent Chief Jus- 



Tin 
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TicE OF England (whatever he may 
think) were fent by Providence, for the 
fcke of humanity, to adorn two pe- 
uods, when Religion at one time, 
and Society at another, moft needed 
their fupport; I do not fay, of their 
great talents, but of that heroic mo- 
deration fo neceflary to allay the vi- 
olence of public diforders : for to be 
MODERATE araidft party-extremes, re- 
quires no common degree of patriotic 
courage. 

Such eharaftets rarely fail to per- 
form much of the taflc for which they 
were fent; but never without finding 
their labour ill repaid, even by thofe 
in whofe fervice it was employed. That 
glory of the Priefthood\Q{x.t)\c'Wot\Ai he 
had (o nobly benefited, with this ten- 
der complaint, — " Hoc tempore ni- 
" hil fcribi aut Agi poteft quod non 
" pateat Calumni* ; nee raro fit, ut 
" dumagis ciRCUMSPECTissiMEUtram- 
" que 
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<* que Partem ofFendas, quum in u- 
** traque fint qui pariter insani ant." 
A complaint, ^ted, alas! to be the 
sAotto of every Man who greatly ferves 
bis G>untiy. 



I have the honour to be. 
My LoRi^ 

Tour Liordjhi^s imji obliged^ 
mofi (ibedient and 



faithful Servant^ 

F«hnury 2, 176;. 



W. GLOUCESTER. 



JEWS. 



i 



SIRS, 

THE purpofe of this work being tdfl 
prove the Divine Legation of' 
Mos r s, it wiJl, I hope, have fo much' 
merit with you, as to engage your ferious at- ' 
tcntion to the following addrefs ; which, from 
the divinity of Mofcs's Law, as in this work 
dcmonftrated, attempts to (hew you, how, by 
neceflary confequence, it follows, that the re- 
"igion of Jesus is alfo divine. 

But, while I am laying my conclufions \ 
you, let me befeech you not to fufFcryour- 
felves to be prejudiced againft the evidence, by 
fuch kind of fallacies as thefe ; Bot& 'jews and 
Cbrijiians confefs that the religion of Mofes 
came from God: but one only., of thefe two 
Se£is, believe the divinity of that fl/" Jesus: 
f^f fafifi "^^y* therefore y is to adhere to -what 
both Jides own to be true. An argument, which 
however like, hath not, in all its parts, even 
fo much force as what the idolatrous Roman- 
ifts arc wont to urge againft the Reformed— 
*rhat as both parties hold fahation may be bad 
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in the church of Rome, and only one party holds 
St. may be had in the churches of the Reformedt 
it is fafeji to adhere to fopery: which I dare 
iay you laugh at for its impertinence, how 
much foever you may have deluded others by 
the fame kind of fophiftry '. For if the Ro- 
man catholics, or you, will not take our word 
for Chriftianity or Reformation, why do you 
build any thing upon it, in favour of Popery or 
Judaifai ? Both of you will fay, perhaps, '• bo< 
caufe we are prejudiced in the former con- 
clufion ; but that the mere force of evi- 
dence extorts the latter from us even a- 
gainft ourfelves." This is eafily faidj and 
may, perhaps, be eafily believed, by thofe 
who taking their Religion from their ancef- 
tors, are apt to meafure Truth only by its anti- 
quity. But genuine Chriftianity offering itfelf 
only to the private judgments of men, every 
fincere enquirer believes as he finds caufe. 
L So that if either you or they would give your- 
L ^ves the trouble to examine our motives, it 
\ Would appear, that the very fame reafons 
I ^hich force us to conclude that Chriftianity in 
' general, and the Reformed religion in particu- 
[ Ur, are true, force us at the fame time to con- 
, elude that the Jewifh was from God ; and that 
I felvation may be obtained, though with much 

• Tliis, ilie miferable Uriel Atofta tells us was one of the prii>- 
cipal arguments that induced him to embrace Judaijia. — Prx- 
terea vcterifiralerifidemilabaat camjud^iquain chiilliani; novo 
autein fixderl Ibli chrifliani. Exaaplar bttmaita -At^, p. 346'. 
ifi £0. Amca Cillat, Phil, a Limbirfh. 

, difficulty. 
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difficulty, in the church of Rome. Either, 
therefore, the whole of our conclulion is pre^ 
judicc, or no part of it is fo. 

As I would not have you harden your ha- \ 
tlluaJ obftinacy in favour of your own Reli- ^ 
gion, by bad arguments j fo neither will I ulb 
any fuch to draw you over to ours. 

I fhall not therefore attempt that way tQ t 
bring you to the truth, which Ibnie amongfljj 
us, httle acquainted, as (hould feem, either | 
with your Dilpenfation, or the Chriftian, ima^J 
ginc they have difcovered : Who, taking !(» 
for granted that the Mofalc Law can be 
defended only by the Gofpel of Jefus, pretend 
you muft firft acknowledge our Religion, 
before you can fupport your own : and i<v 
which is very hard, will not allow you to 
have any reafonable affurance of the truth 
of your Religion till you have forfaken it ''. 
But I would not urge you with fuch kind of 
reafoning, if it were only for this, that I 
fufpedl you may not be fuch utter ftrangers 
to the New Teftamcnt as not to know, that it 



^ " Dt. Kt^tri has declared at I remeinber in on* oF his ler- 

■ tnona, that he could not believe the truih of Moses's pre- 
' lenttoni were il not for ibe confirmation given to them by 

■ the Gofpel. Thi» I take 10 be a dangerous affernon, that 
' fiipi the very fbuiiditioii of Chriflianiiy ; and fopcrccdes at 
' once the whole purpofc of yaw intended work, by denying 

■ any original intnnric cbanflcr of divinity 10 the inflitution of 
' Mosii.'* Or. HiiJ^Iftin'i Itthr h Mr, ff. JVev. 30. 1736. 
I1/. V. -J hitixttki. 



lays 
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• 

lays the foundation of Chriftianity in Judaifin. 
Befides, right reafon, as well as St. Paul 
(which with us, at prefent, are ftill the fame 
thing) would teach you to reply to fuch Con- 
vertifts : Boa/i not againjl the branches of the 
native olive-tree : but if thou boaji^ thou beareji 
not the root^ but the root thee % 

Much lefs would I employ, in' this addrefs, 
the quainter projeft of our common Adverfary, 
the Free-thinker. For you are to know, 
that as thofe I fpoke of before, make Chrif- 
tianity too recent, fo thefe make it as much 
too old ; even as old as the Creation. Thofe 
fall fhort of the fupport of Judaifm i Thefe 
overleap it ; and aflure us, that the only way 
to bring you to believe in Jesus is to prove 
Mofes an impoftor. So, fays a late writer : 
who, by the Angular happinefs of a good 
choice, having learnt his morality of oxxv Tyn- 
dal, and his philofophy of your Spinoza, calls 
himfelf, by the courtefy of England, a moral, 
Philosopher ^ 

The road I have taken is indeed very dif- 
ferent : and the principles I go upon for your 
converfion, will equally ferve, to their conv 
futation. For I have (hewn that the Law of 
Mofes was from God; and, at the fame 
time, that it is only preparatory to the 
more perfcdt Religion of Jesus. 

* 

« Rom. xi. 18. ^ Morgan. 

The 
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The limits of this addrcfs will not allow me 
to point out to you any other arguments than 
what arife immediately from thofe important 
circumftances of the Law, difcourled of in 
this Work. Much lefs fliall I have room to 
iirge you with a repetition of thofe reafonings, 
•Which chriftian writers have already tiied with 
fo fuperior a force againft you. 

. Let us fee then what it is that keeps you 
ftill enflaved to a galling DilcipHne, fo long 
after the free offers of Redemption. The two 
principal reafons, I fuppofc, are thefe : 

. I. Firft, a prefumption that the Religion of 
Mofes is perfeft ; fo full and complete in all 
its members as to be abundantly capable of 
fupplying the fpiritual wants of men by pre- 
paring and fitting human nature for the en- 
joyment of the fupreme Good, and by pro- 
pofing and procuring the pofleflion of that 
Good. Hence you conclude, and were your 

§rcfumplion well grounded, not unreafonably, 
ut the Law was given as a perpetual ordi- 
l^ncc, to be obferved throughout all your 
.fenerations for ever. 

, n. The fecond is a perfuafion that the Pro- 
phecies (a ncceflary credential of the Mefliah) 
^hich, wc fay, relate to Jesus, rchite not to 
aim in a primary fcnfe; and tliat a J^costdary 
fenfc is a fanatic vifion raifed by deluded Chrif- 
fians to uphold a groundlefs claim. 
I*- For 
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For thus one of our common enemies, who 
fcath inforced your arguments againft us, tells 
riie world, you are accuftomed to fpeak. jiS 
the Books written by Jews againji the cbriftiati 
Religion (fays he) fome of iiobich are printeS^ 
end others go about Europe in manu/cripf, 
chief y attack the New Tefiament for the allegori- 
cal interpretations of the Old Teftament therein^ 
and with the greateft infolence and contempt ima- 
ginable on that account ; and oppofe to them a 
fngk and literal interpretation as the true Jenfe 
of the Old T'ejiament. And accordingly the aile* 
gorical interpretations given by chrijiian expo* 
Jitors of the Prophecies are now the grand objiaci 
and fiumbling-block in the -way of the converf 
of the Jews to Chriflianity '. 

Thefe, it feems, are the two great impedi- 
ments to your converfion. Give me leave 
then to {hew you how the reafoning of this 
book removes them. 



\ 



I. As to the perfeSlion of your Religion, it 
is here proved, that, though it indeed had 
thatfpecific perfedtion, which no Religion 
coming from God can want ', that is, a full 
capacity of attaining its end, which was the 
reparation of the race of Abraham from an 
idolatrous world ; yet that it was perfeB only 



■ Grotfiiifi axd Reafons ef thi Ch 



p. 82, S3. 



r Sec this proved agsiult Loid Boliogbrokc, vol. iv. p. zoj 
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in this reftraiaed, aod relative ienie. As ta_ 
abfolutc independeat perfei^oD, the Law I: 
it not. 

1. That it had no perfeShn with regani 
to the imprtrueimnt of human nature for the 
enjoyment of the lupreme good, I have ihewn 
from the geoius of your whole religious Wor- 
fhip ; and its general direaion againft the 
various idolatries of thofe early ages. And 
in this I have a Doflor of your own, the fa- 
mous Maimonides, for my warrant : who 
indeed little thought, while he was proving 
dtis truth in fo invincible a manner, that he 
was preparing the more reafonable part of his 
Brethren for the reception of the Gofpel. It 
is true, fome of your later writers have feea 
better into this confeqiience : and Orobio, ia 
his diipute with Limborch, hath part of a 
chapter ^ to difprove, or, rather, to deny the 
H&.. But if your religious Worfhip confift only 
of a multifarious burdenfome Ritual, relative to 
the Superftitions of thofe early times, it muft 
needs be altogether unable to perfed: human 
nature in fuch a manner, as you do and muft 
allow to be God's defign, in a revealed Reli- 
gion, univerfal and perpetual. 

2. Again, as to the fecond branch of this 
pcrfcftion, ^c propojing and procuring the pof- 

• The title of the chapter is: Quod rimalia non erant pr** 
cii^ ui trraci ab alrii pooulis lepararelur ; neqoo lex iieque po- 
^hw piopter Meffivn, led tiic [iroptcr populum, ut ei inlerviret, 
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Je^rt oftbefupretm Good: I have (hewn that 
ibcLawof Moles revealed NO FUTURE ST AT» 
of rewards and puniOinients, but fhidioofij. 
declined the mention of any doitrine prepan- 
fory to it : that no Mofaical Tradition fupplied 
this omilBon : and that it did not become i 
national dodrine amongtl 3'ou till the later 
times of your repoblic ; when it arofe froa 
Tarioas and difcordant fources ; and wv 
broogbt in on foreign occafions. But it ii 
certain, that That Religion muil fall «ery 
Ihort of abfolnte perfedion, which wants a 
dodrinc fo e&ndaJ to Religion in general *. 
Aad 

' Hoc Dr. Scdibiag cJurges me widi tturaiaisn -, [Exi^ 
^9-] ^ iBiflcniw. liw a fiUMr* j^iU xaJt mt fart ^ tkt 
' ■ tf MJiM : skI thcfi dui a fiOwrt paU tBOj igiaiiJ m 
_ ■ is gmral. Noir tki* wUcfa be it plofed tD oBs 
traSSiem, 1 b tow gfc t as an argaca tat for ike diviattr cl Ac 
: and fiqipofed it la be conditfiTe by its c(n££cacT. — 
Whtn I ^^>^ of K*Spm imi*»ermi, I explatB ny taaammW 
W; a ffiJrj^riini'ir_rif ■p^^iijir»iif faiti ■■ Tfiliml ITilij^i 
^id dw C hritian i and froai t t wn ce I arjne, t^l if » fmsmt 
tme he eftndal to a KtHgim nrvrr^ ««/ frrfom^i aa4 • 
taaic £ate be ixM fend IB tbc R«I»ibe of Moib. ihii iha^ 
Rd^OB of Uofei wai not mmvfftfa* $trftt*ai, bot tirJwJ 
KBpamj : ibe poiu I wai icforcin^, in order w brag gwyjg 
Jew* to the Gofpd of >&*. If ibe Ooao* fi>niofe% «M 
Ufac it cBEfltial in one fpecia of Rel^sna bibA he c&atial i| 
\ #c«Aer, tUi b loppofai; dnem «ot id be of difeeM ^cfi^ 
one and the &me i 4b» ii, it bpooJci, that dtcf areaaKhtt 
r are Kt of de fiuue Ifccie*. — Bat. cooiintjn 00 DaOtit 
r )F«B ^oyld laj-, that fow aignmni i* kvttfed iij^iinl lin 
-wi, CE>n£<lcred only in their |i>c«a( itax, in which Aef'aic 
It nader an equal Frovidnce. riu vfiartr miU iirjli >ijm, 
)r as ■■ tbeir pccfent Caie ihey aie doe Doder 21:7' Ojjxi^ 
■I aaij hnndcMce, lb aeiihcr do di^ waK ^doiarinc«ra 
■ IbuK iMe, of wUch jtm idl u they have becii in poOCna 
PlowagA* p. II. WhKnittKlocitlukvMd Doaorete 
k a^ ay »f y fcii io B w die Je«i, in fanu of C 
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&nd du£, you yourielTCE at icngiii &xaa 
bave been aware of: for thnngli, donog ilie 
exiflence of your Republic, the Jca u c f* cf 

a future llatc, fach as the Siddocees, were 

Hot cut off from the right! of t3ie Syaa^guc i 

yet fince that time, it hath been gencraDy hdd 

|,^y your Doflors for a prime cauie of czcom- 

bmunication : — Ooe of than iays, thai it u 

u/f very fundamental ofJipuiiaaaitaL^ ; — --■ 

ImieJrefiuiI ! Your fUligioa {bj 1 H dea] toctee no fotmc 
Hbte. Yoaarcatprrlnt ■ndcrAcaoaaaBone^tnlpRH'iiknoe 
Httf HtAvni. Mow di CorHw c » 700- "■*^'— t ' Nm fo lad 
Hptttfacr, replies [heir Advocav. DoSor S ieb fai ii g . Titcy •km' 
Mwe a fttmnfimu. Horn cuac dtey bf it .' B}' Ehr Loru. f K9 
Bkatter, Cty^t he, they Iwve it, acd dtat b enoii^ ti> deftTm jdl 
^Be force of vow pcHitkfiaa is cttbracf tkc Gn^Kl, Nw «tti»- 
^Mtbei enoujiK good Ooan : fat if ibev bww aoc die fiaan 
^^BW by the L»Hii, (aad ibat tn^ I ake kn gtaniei] in iktt ad- 
BBlcft to dicm, a« I dunk I najbnd^r Bigta. shar ! had pnn>^ 
Ht at large) iheif btMC ftjie^ e*ca bf <i»cb wb conlicftDn, is a 
^XhantiMB i nd id eain tbc SaUntce tkcrr 11 no waj lefi bui ts 
HikJMace die GofpeT Thn tliriHxa wni du trvA : ias b 
HSb wofdi ^voted bekN*, ncjr andeti il« l> faArwr s Aoar* 
■tef, mad^ tim it «Mt wr lawfW tf lit Law* ii idijami 

Hk^x m aM ft fcfim if ar aff. ^It » « &ii diioe wliac y<' — '-^ 

^Hf UaciKir pi Bfl o hve gooca v eaKtfe pawCav n^ a 
^ban dut be OKI n«c wkM bais Ic dae» w aasBBiM 
^BtMB to cMuaoa feofe/ ibbecnlw AJiairKailicaiHiirdic 
^Bmoiob be h ip pcoj iodd!ik& 

^K ' Scriph Rab. {Mkom-] r. u. A Wt m hr* bndaneaEifii it- 
^Biu totio* ^k dc lAn e ffiM C, c^ut o M uaa {oHiigMlo ft 
^bcM) ft finwesB )>■ c^^Uaw. Qgod fi boaa e9s£- 

■bbfiHiduKanaUMMii, S^ Si oi^ae ded«a>ai. ai> 
^MJinir BcdcfiuM l&iAt, ft jrfipwiw rfSfCfc flinp. Ar ialfe> 
^^pDOfdiaH tm eiliRi^e, & uja-rafin odtti Ino jv3Sa OMnia , ^ns 
^Knr«e|ik Oen benedifln eatbbtc «r{» pr-rnaum fwiiarti. — 
^H q«M aaten riltptadmt bac faadaasniKiB ffrilfMiiua (US' 
^feaeomuB, <ccc cu Ac a Eedt^ 9*^^ ^ abnexal 

^KntuTqaaBeAobibveftpedenjtteBH. £•^d>£J■/k«. 

K Vol. HI. b AsMlicr. 
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Another, that to deny this, is the fame thing m 
to deny God himfelf and the Divinity of his 
Law ^ ; and a third, that even to believe it, 
and yet not believe that it was revealed by the 
Law, is the fame thing as not to believe it at 

air. 

But you will do well, when you have con- 
fidercd the force of thofe reafonings by which 
I prove a future ftate not to be revealed by the 
Law of Mofes, to go on with me, (for the 
free thoughts of many amongft you, concern- 
ing Revelation in general, give fcandal to the 
prot'eflbrs of more than one Religion) while I 
prove, from thence, by necefTary confequence, 
that this Law came from God : And, in 
conclufion, join with me in adoring the in- 
finite Wifdom of the GoD of your Fathers, 
here fo wonderfully difplayed, in making one 
and the fame circumftance a ftanding evidence 
of the divinity of the Mofaic Religion, and, 
at the fame time, an irrefragable proof that it 
was preparatory only to the Chriftian j The lo- 
gical refult of all our reafoning being the con- 
firmation of this facred truth, long fince 

^ Haec fides [dc Refurreflione mortuorom] numeretur 

inter articulos Legis & fundamenta ejus, quam qui negat, pe- 
rinde facit acfi iiegaret eiTe Deum, legem efle a coelo, & quod 
in aliis iftis articulis tradtatur. R. Salomo ap, Dajbvium it 
Refurre^^ 

^ Oportet te fcire ardculum fidei de refurredxone inortaoruQi 
«x lege efTe. Quod fi quis fide firma crediderit rerurre^ionem 
morcuorum, non autem crediderit efle illam ex lege, ecce ille 
reputatur acfi haec omnia negaret. K^ Jebud* Zabara apui 
DaJfuVm 

enounced 
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, jwiounced by a great Adept in your Law, That 
;*rHE Law made nothing perfect, but 

ITHE BRINGING IN OF A BETTER HoPE 

Permit me to obferve farther, that this rab- 
J)inical notion of a future ftate of rewards 
and punifliments in the Mofaic DilpenTation, 
\vhich ftill encourages the remnant of your 
Nation to perfift in rejedling the Gofpel of Je- 
jfus, was the very prejudice which, in the firlt 
'figes of Chriftianity, lb fuperftitioufly attached 
^le Converts from Judailm, to the whole ob- 
^rvance of the Law. 

As a Corollary to all this, I have fliewn, that 
jllie punijhmcnt of Children for the crimes of 
iieir Parents, which hath given a handle to 
^e enemies of your Law to blafpheme, can 
be only well explained and vindicated on the 
iPrinciple of no future Jlate in the Religion of 
^ofes : And farther, that, on this Principle, 
fell tlie inextricable embarrals of your Rabbins, 
^n their endeavours to reconcile the different 
accounts of Mofcs and the Prophets concerning 
that method of punishment, is intirely re- 
.pioved, and a perfeit harmony and concord is 
|ccn to reign amongll them. But at the fame 
time that the Principle does this, take notice, 
it difablcs you from accounting for the length 
• of yourprefent difperfion. Fur the only rea- 
fon your bcft defender, Orobio, had to afiiga 



I 
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for it was, thzi. you nowfuffer not for your ovm 
Jim but for the fins of your Forefathers. But 
the Principle which reconciles Mofes and the 
Prophets, Ihews that this mode of puniihmcnt 
hath long fince ceafed. 

II. In anfwer to ^^fecond part, your pre- 
iudices againft the credentials of Jesus's Mef- 
fiahfliip, for the want of rational evidence in 
a fccondary fetfe of Prophecy; I have proved 
thole prejudices to be altogether vain and 
groundlefs, i. By tracing up the nature of 
human converfe in fpeech and writing, from 
its early original ; and from thence evincing, 
that a fecondary fenfe of Prophecies is proper, 
rational, and conformable to the jufteft rules 
of grammar and logic. 2. By (hewing that 
this method of information was fo exaffly 
fuited to the occafion, that if ever you were to 
have a Mefftab to compleat your Law, the bo- 
dy of the Prophecies, relating to him, muft 
needs be given in the very manner which 
thofe in dilpute are adlually given : For that, 
had thefe Prophecies recorded the nature of the 
Meffiah's Kingdom in plain and diredt terms, 
it would have defeated the very end and pur- 
pofeof the Law. And this, on reflexion, you 
will find a fuflicient anfwer to thofe four 
Queries into which your ableft Defender " 
has coUeiled the whole ftrength ofyourcaule. 

As 



■ Orobio. |, Ut aflignetur locus a][(]ui» in qao Dens 

Oaverit, auc AbxtA cxprcfl^, quod Mcb in Meiliatn eft ab&iluCB 
neceJiariti 
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As a Corollary, likewife, to this part, I ihew, 
in order to reconcile you ftill farther to the 
Mcffiahftiip of Jesus, that the hiftory of God's 
Difpenfations to your Fathers, even before his 
giving the Law, can never be rightly under- 
ftood, or fully cleared from the objedtions of 
Unbelievers, but on the fuppofition of the re- 
demption of mankind by the death and fuf- 
ferings of Jeeos. And of this I have given a 
convincing proof in the famous hiftory of the 
Command to Abraham to offer up his Son. 
Which I prove to be no other than a Revela- 
tion of that Redemption, delivered in adtion 
inftcad of words. This ftrongly corroborates 
the Miflion of Jesus, and fhouJd incline you 
ferloufly to confider its force. — Here God re- 
veals to your father Abraham the Redemption 
of Mankind by the death and paflion of bis 
Son. Why then, I afk you, fhould you not 



3. Ul afltenctur locui, in quo Deua dixerit, quod unicum 
medium >U falitrem llHcIi!, et reflitatioius in divinun graiiam, 
ell &)» in MelTiain jam adventiim. 

3. Ul ftlTignetur Incus, in quo Deui dixerit, quod Ifrsel prop. 
ter infidtlitatcm in Mcfliam crac deperdendus, cl abjicicndus in 
nallonibui, ut non Tn amfllus Populas Dei, fed in xKrnuBi 
duBuandui donee Mclliam advcntuni non credideric, 

^. Tandem aflignenir locus, in quo dixit Deu;, omnia 
liCgtlii pneter moialia, fuilTe ambram, Teu ligurani fuCurorum 
in adveniu Mcffi*, et quod fere omnia qus & in divina Lege 
et in Propheu) fuere revelata, urtTice ei TaopOLocicE 
cxplicire liceat, quantumvii fenfus literalii omnioo dcrpiciaiur. 
4mi(» uU^it Limb. p. 1, %• 

b 3 conclude 
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conclude with our learned Apoflle, that U 
Abraham and his feed the Promijes being made^ 
the Covenant that was conjirmed before ofGojy 
in Christ, the Law which was four hundred 
and thirty years after y cannot difanul; that it 
Jhou/d make tb^ Promif^ of none effeSi * ? 

Having thus {hewn your Religion to be 
partial, imperfeSty and preparatory ; and con- 
fcquently Ihewn the neceffity of its completion 
by the teaching of a Mefftah ; to whofe cha- 
fafter in the perfon of Jesus, I have endea- 
voured to reconcile you, by removing your 
only plaufible objeftion, the miftaken nature 
pf the Prophecies concerning him ; As a Co- 
rollary to the whole, I have proved, in order 
to remove your prejudices for a worldly Prince, 
and a reflpration to a carnal Dominion in Ju-r 
dea, that your race was not at firft chofen by 
God, and fettled in the land of Canaan as hiq 
FAVOURITES, for whom he had a greater 
fondnefs than for other of the fons of Adam i 
but only to ferve the general ends of Provi- 
flence, in its Diipenfations to the whole Spe- 
cies; which required the temporary fepara- 
tion of one People from the reft of Mankind, 
to preferve, amidft an idolatrous world, the 
great dodrinc of the Unity, as the founda-r 
tion of that univerfal Religion to be difpenfed 
by Jesus, when the fulnefs of time fhoul4 
Cpme. Which time being now cpnae^^ an4 

• Gaj., iii. i6, 17. 
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the end obtained, you cannot but confels there 
is no further ufe or purpofe of a national 
Jrparathn. 

Let me add the following obfervalion, 
tvhich ought to have Ibme iveight with you. 
Whoever reads your hiftory, and believes you, 
on your own word, to be ilill tied to the Re- 
ligion of MosKS, and to have nothing to ex- 
pcd from that of Jesus, mufl needs regard 
you as a People long fince abandoned of God. 
-And thofe who neither read nor believe, will 
pretend at leaf): to think you forfaken of all 
-KEASON. Our Scriptures alone give us better 
hopes of your condition : and excited by the 
Charity they infpire, 1 am moved to hazard 
this addrefs unto you. For a time, as they 
ftfliire PS, will come, when this veil fhall be 
taken from your hearts. And who knows 
how near at hand the day of vilitation mav 
be ? At leaft, who would not be zealous of 
contributing, though in the loweft degree, to 
So glorious a work ? For if the fall of you be 
the riches of the World, and the dtminifoing of 
■yout the riches of the Gentiles, bow much more 

Kourfulnefs ' / fays the Apoftle Paul. Who 
t the fame time afiures us, that blindnef in 
\art is happened to Ifraeh until the fulnefs of 
'lit Gentiles be come in. Andfo all Jfraeljhall 
^JavtdK 

* Rou. xj. 11. 4 Vcr. 25, a6. 

b 4 I know 
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I know you will be ready to fay, " that much 
of this fort of Charity hath been preached 
your People even aniidft the horrors of the 
Inquifition ; and that it has always made a 
fuitable Impreffion : that indeed, in a land of 
liberty like Britain, vou fhould have thought 
much more favourably of our good will, had 
not a late tranfaftion, in which your natural 
rights came in queftion, amply convinced you 
that Chriftian Charity is everywhere the fame." 

Sufferers, even Imaginary ones, may be ex- 
cufed a little hard language; efpecially when 
they only repeat the clamours of thofe a- 
mongft ourfelves j who, on the defeat of 
your Naturalization projed:, aifefted to feel 
mofl: fenfibly for the interefts of Liberty and 
Commerce. And yet I think it no difficulty 
to convince unprejudiced men that the Sanc- 
tity of Government was, in the firft inftance, 
furprifed; and that the Legiflature did juftly 
as well as politicly in adling conformably to 
thc'ir/econd thoughts. 

A People like thisof Great Britian, the-g( 
nlus of whofe Religion and Government equal- 
ly concur to make them tender and jealous of 
the rights of mankind, were naturally led by 
their firft motions to think they might ex- 
tend thofe privileges to your Nation, which 
they faw plainly were the due even of the fol- 
lovyers of Mahomet : And yet for all this 
they were miftaken. 

A8 
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As much a paradox as this may feem, ic 
is eafy to fliew that in this point. You ftand 
diftinguilhed to your difadvantage from all 
the Nations upon earth : there being in your 
cafe, a peculiar circuniftance which muft 
eternally exclude your claim to the general 
right of Naturalization, in every free Govern- 
ment in Chriftendom, while men aft, not to 
lay with common integrity, but even with 
conunondccency^according to their profei&on. 

Let us then confider your cafe as it is un- 
derftood by chriftian Communities -, for men 
inuft always aft, would they aft honeftly, ac- 
cording to their own conceptions of the cafe, 
ijiot according to the conceptions of other 
jnen. 

Now it is a common principle of Chrifli- 
anity, that God, in punilhingyour Nation for 
the rcjcftion of their promifed Mefliah, hath 
fcntenced it to the irremiflible infamy of an 
unfcttled vagabond condition, withoutCountry 
or Civil policy, till thefulnefs of the Gentiles be 
tcme in: and then, as we obfervcd before, our 
St. Paul declares, that your Nation, converted 
to the faith in Jefus, fliall be received again 
into favour, and intitled to the privilege of 
Sons. The fentence denounced upon you 
.was not only the lofs of your own Community, 
•but the being debarred an entrance into any 
.0tber. For you are condemned to be aliens 
-and flrangers in every land where you abide 

and 
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1 ibjourn. A puniihment which can only 
I tiefpedl Particulars, and not the Community^ 
L for one People can be no other than aliena 
L And ftrangers to another People, by the con- 
l ilitution of Nature. So that the fentence a- 
i gainft you imports, that the Particulars of your 
i race fhall not be received by Naturalization, 
\ to the rights and privileges of the free born 
f. Subjefts of thofe civil States amongfl: which 
' Vou fhall happen to be difperfed. And wC 
\ have feen this fentence wonderfully confirm- 
' ' ' by the acSual in6i(5tion of it for the fpace 
" feventeen hundred years; which muft be 
onfeffed to give great credit to the truth of 
pur intrepretation of your Prophecies. ^H 

But to underftand more clearly what OiflH 
I chriftian Community ought to take in pre- 
ifENTiNG ANY INSULT oo tliofe Prophecics 
frhich it holds to be divine, it will be necef- 
ary to confider what will be the worldly con- 
lition of your Nation when reinflated in God's 
lAvour; which both you and we are equ; " 
faftruiled to expedt. 

If it fliall be, as you imagine, a recovery of 
Ifbur Civil-policy, a revival of the Temple-fer- 
vice, and a repoffeffion of the land of Judea ; 
if this be the mercy promifed to your Nation, 
then indeed the intermediate punifhment, be- 
tween the abolition and the reftoration of your 
divine Policy, can be only the temporary want 
of it i and confequently the facilitating yoar • 
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Jcntry at prefent into the feveral civil Commu- 
■nitics of chriftian men, might well be thought 
■ to have no more tendency to infult the general 
I Occonomy of revealed Religion than the natu- 
I ralizing of Turks and Tartars. 

But the gcnios of Chriilianity and tlie tenor 
of thofe Prophecies, as interpreted by Chrift 
and his Apoftles, declare fuch a refloration to 
the land of Judea and a revival of the Temple- 
fcrvice, to be mamfeftly abfurd, and alto- 
gether inconfiftent with the nature of the 
whole of God's religious Difpenfation : for by 
this it appears, that the Mofaic Law or Reli- 
gion (as diftinguilhed from its foundation, na- 
tural Religion, on which it wa£ erefted) was 
only PREPARATORY to, and typical of the 
Gofpel. Confequently, on the eftablifliment 
of Chriftianity, the Political part of your in- 
Aitution became aboUfhed; and the Ritual part 
entirely ccafcd; juft as a fcaffold is taken down 
when die building is erected ; or as a ihadow 
is caft behind when the fubftance is brought 
forward into day. Nor were you, after this 
promifcd convcrCon, to expedt any other 
Civil policy or religious Ritual peculiar to 
yourfcivcs, or (cparate from thofe in ufe a- 
mongft men who profefs the name of Chrift : 
bccaufc tlic Gofpel, of which you are now 
fuppofcd to be profefTors, difclaims al! concern 
■with political or civil matters ; and becaufe 
ALL its profeflbrs compofe but one religious 
Body, under one head which is Chrift. 

All 
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AH therefore that remains for us to con- 
ceive of your fruj/ condition, when thefuln^ 
of the Gentiles p^all be come in, and Ifrael be 
received into grace, is this. That, on your con- 
verfion, you fliall be naturalized and in- 
corporated, as your convenience or inclination 
may lead you, into the various civil Commu- 
nities of the Faithful. 

This is the only idea we Chriftjans can en- 
tertain of your future condition : and this 
may and muft regulate our condudl whenever 
an alteration of your prefent condition comes 
in queftion. 

And now to juftlfy the Councils of our 
Law-givers in their laft and perhaps final 
termination concerning you. 



If the DECLARED puniflimcnt of heari 
on your Nation, while you continue in unbe- 
lief, be DISPERSION through the world, with- 
out A Civil policy of your own as a Peo- 
ple, and WITHOUT a country, as Particu- 
lars ; and that your reftoration to favour, on 
your embracing the Golpel, is the being re- 
ceived into the Church of Chrift, and (as you 
can be received therein only as Particulars, 
and not as a Nation) the being incorporat- 
ed into the feveral civil Communities of chri- 
ftians; then, any attempt to incorporate 
you by Naturalization into fuch civil Com- 
' anun ities, before the time predi(^ed and 
^"^ while 
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muie you adhere to your old Religlojij as 
dirciSIy oppofes the Prophecies, or the de- 
clared will of Heaven, as the attempt of Ju- 
lian to rebuild your Temple, after the fen- 
tcncc of its final dcftruiSion had been put in 
execution : becaufe it aims to procure for you 
a CIVIL CONDITION whilc Jews, which it is 
foretold you fliall not enjoy till you are become 
Chrtftians. Nor is it of any avail to thofe Po- 
liticians who were concerned of late in your 
favour, to pretend that Julian's attempt was 
with ma/ice, and thcir's with much integrity of 
Ijiieart; fince this difference makes no change 
Bv) the nature of the adtion, as it relpcfts God's 
Difpcnfations, whatever it may be fuppofed to 
do, in the quality of it, as it refpefts the Adlors. 
In either cafe the declared will of Heaven is 
oppofed. When it is done with knowledge 
of the Prophecy, and with intention to dif- 
Credit it, the attempt is wicked and impious : 
>hen with a forgetfulnefs of it, with a difre- 
«rd to Religion, and a negleft of its intercfts, 
he attempt (even in this beft way of confider- 
bg it) is indecent and difhonourable. Not 
liat He who thus conceives of things, hath 
he lead apprehenfion that Prophecy can be 
"iTionourcd, or have its prediftions defeated 
f Civil Power ; But this He thinks, that a 
Cbriflian State while it enads Laws, tho' un- 
warily, whofe operation combats the truth of 
bofc Predidlions, may very eafily diflionour 

e A Nation 
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A Nation profefling Chriftianity, thougli 

. principally buficd in the office of protedling 

iibei'ty and commerce, ceafes not to be a nation 

£}£ Chriftians, amidft all their cares to dif- 

charge the duties of good Citizens. They 

jiave the interefls and honour of their Reli- 

,gion to fupport as well as the common-rights 

of Mankind. For though Civil fociety be 

totally and eflentially different from the Eccle- 

■fiaftical, yet as the fame Individuals compole 

1 jthe members of both ; and as there is the 

I «lofefl: Coalition between both, for their mu- 

■■ ^al fupport and benefit ; fuch Civil fociety 

[ <an never decently or honourably 3.0. with a 

I dotal difregard to that coallied Religion, which, 

,they profefs to believe, and of which, under 

I Another cpnfideration, they compofe the body. 

Perhaps You may tell me, it appears from 

I ttlie manner in which this late affair was con- 

I .dufted, that none of thefe confiderations ever 

I entered into the heads, either of your Friends 

I »or, thofe you will call, your Enemies, when, 

fi3Bt length, they both agreed to leave you as 

Ptfhey found you. It may be fo. Yet this does 

1 aiot hinder but that the refult of a Council, 

iteiay be juflified on principles which never in- 

Mfluenced it. And as for the credit of Revela-* 

*ion, t&ai generally becomes more confpicuous 

"ivhen, thro' the ignorance and perverfenefs of 

ibolilh men, the predidlions of Heaven are fup- 

ported by Inflruments which knew not what 

they 
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they were about. Had they aiScd with more 
knowledge of the cafe, the enemies of Religion 
would be apt to fay, No wonder that the 
honour of Prophecy is fupported, when the 
Power which could difcredit it, held it an im- 
piety to make the attempt. 

Thus you fee the Britiih Legiflature is jufU- 
fied in its laft determination concerning you, 
on all the genera! principles of piety, honefly, 
and decency. I fpeak of men, and I Ipeak to 
men, who believe the Religion they profeis. 
As for thofe profligates, whether amongft your- 
felves or us, who are ready to profefs any Re- 
ligion, but much better difpofed to beiiere 
mncy to them, this reafoning is not addrefied. 
Have a fairer opinion therefore of our Charity, 
and believe us to be fincere when we profe4 
ourfelvcs. 
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PREFACE 

TO THE 

FIRST EDITION, 

in MDCCXL. 

TH E Author of the Divine Legation of 
Mvfis, a private clergyman, had no fooner 
given his firft Volume to the Public, thaa 
he was fallen upon in fo outrageous and brutal a 
manner as had been fcarce pardonable had it been 
fhe Divine legation of Mabomet. And what was 
molt extraordinary, by thole very men whofe Caufc 
he was fupporiing, and whole Honours and Digni- 
ties he had been defending. But what groielque 
inftrumcnts ol vengeance had Bigot rv fet on fuot ! 
If he wjs to be run down, it had been fome kind 
of confolation to him to fall by favages, of whom 
at wasoodiTcredit to be devoured. 

Optat eprum, aut fuhum defcetticre montt Lecnein. 

However, to do themjuftice, it muft be owned, 
tliat, what they wanted in teeth, they had in venomj 
and they knew, as all Brutes do, where their 
llrcngth by. For reafons beft known to Bicotrv, 
"lie was, in fpite of all his profelHons, to be pulhed 

Vol, III. c over 
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over to the Enemy, by every kind of provocation; 
To fupport this pious purpofe, paflages were dif- 
torted, propofitions invented % converfation be- 
trayed, and forged letters written ^ 

The attack was opened by one who bore the re- 
Ipeftable name of a Country Clergyman^ but was in 
reality a Town- Writer of a Weekly News-Paper '^; 
and with fuch excefs of infolence and malice, as the 
Public had never yet feen on any occafion whatfo- 
ever. 

Amidft all this unprovoked clamour, the Author 
had his reafons for fparing thefe wretched tools of 
impotence and envy. His friends thought it be- 
neath him to commit himfelf with fuch writers ; 
and he himfelf fuppofed it no good policy to irri- 
tate a crew of Zealots who had, at their firft open- 
ing, called loudly upon the fccular arm. Our 
Author indeed could talk big to the- Fr be -Think- 
er s ; for alas, poor men ! he knew their weapons : 
All their arms were arguments, and thofe none of 
the fharpeft ; and Wit, and that none of the 
brighteft. But he had here to do with men in 
Authority ; appointed, if yoy will believe them^ 
Infpeftors-General over clerical Faith. And" they 
Went forth in all the pomp and terror of Inquifitors^ 
with Sufpicion before. Condemnation behind, and 
their two affefTors, Ignorance and Infolence on each 

^ See the Author's letter to Smallbrook Bifliop of Litch. and 
Cov. in which he accufes the fiifhop of this crime; To which 
accufation, the Public never yet iaw either defence or excufe. 

^ By one Romaine and one Julias Bate in conjunftion. 

I 

- « Dr. Webfter by name. Who foon after, by a circular letter 
to the bench of Bifliops. claimed a reward for this exploit. 

fide; 
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tde. — JVe tnujl JufpeSi his failh (fay they)— /^(T 
mufi cendmn his hok~fVe do net underjland bit 
argitmait '. 

— But it may gerhaps be of ufe to Poftcrity at 
-leaft, if ever thcle Qight Iheeis ftiould happen to 
Come down lo ic, to explain the provocation which 
our Author had given tor fo much unlimited abult; 
and calumny. 'Xhe Reader then may be pleafcd 
to know, that the Author's firft Vo!. oiThe Divini 
Legation ef Mofes was as well a fcquel and fupport 
of the Alliance between Church and Slate (a book 
written in behalf of our Conftitution and Eftablifhed 
Clergy) as it was an introciudtion to a projedled De-- 
fence of Revelation. It might likewife be regarded 
as an intire work of itfelf, to fliew the ufefiitnefs of 
Religion to Society. This, and the large bulk of the 
Volume dil'pol'ed him lo publilh it apart; while the 
prcfcnt ftatcof Religion amongfl; us feemed to give 
it a peculiar expediency, " an open and profefled 
" clifregard to Religion (as an excellent Faftor of 
ourChurchobfcrves)" being become ihediftinguifh- 
•* ingcharadlerof theprefentage. Aneviigrown 
" toa great height in the Metropolis of the Nation, 
** and daily fpreadingthro' every partofiti which 
** hath already brought in fuch diflbiucenefs and 
'* contempt of principle in the higher part of the 
** world, and fuch profligate intemperance and 
■** feailefnels of committing crimes in the lower, 
" as muft, if this torrent of impiety ftop not, 
" become abfoluicly fatal'." Our Author ihere- 
fb« thought, that as this evil, which is now fpread 
through the populace, began in the higher part of 



' WebHer, Ven, S!tbfa=tig, Witerland, and othert. 
* Bifhop of Oxfttd'% Clurgc, IcnJ. I7}8. 410. p. 4. 
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the world, it muft be firft checked there, if ever ' 
it were checked at all. And he knew no better 
way to do this, than by (hewing thofe People of 
Condition (who, amidft all their contempt of reli- 
gious Principle, yet profefled the greateft zeal for 
their country and mankind) that Religion is abfa- 
luiely neceffary for the fu^port of civil Government, 
He thought too, this no ill device to get the ad- 
vocate of Revelation a fair hearing. For he fup- 
poied, that unlets they could be made to lee the 
ufefulnefi of Chriftianicy to Society (which their 
contempt of Principle ihewed they yet did not fee) 
they would never be brought to believe its Trutb^ 
or Divinity. 

Thefe were his endeavours and defigns. What 
he got for his pains I have already told the Reader.— 

In vain had he endeavoured to defervc well of 
Religion at large, and of the Church of England io 
particulars — by fixing the true grounds of mora- 
lity; — by confuting the atheiftic arguments of 
Bayle, and i;he flagitious Principle of Mandevillej 
— by explaining the natures, fettling the bounds, 
and adjufting the diftindt rights of the iwo Societies-, 
—and byexpofingthe impious tenet of Religion'* j 
being the contrivance of Politicians. ■• 1 



AH this went for nothing with the Bigots. He 
had dL-p.irted from the old pojiure of defence^ and 
had projected a new plan for the fupport of Reve- 
lation. His Demonflration (fays one of them) (/ 
be could make one of it, could never make us 
amends for changing our pofiure of defence, and 
deferling our Jirong holds ' , For though they will 

' Webflcr'a Caunny CUrgyman'i Tecond Letter, 
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Jali, indeed, of the love of truth, and the iovin- 
^ble evidence of our Faith, yet 1 know no: how, 
even amidll all their Zeal and Fury, they betray 
,the moft woful apprehenfions of Chriftianity, and 
are frighted to dt-ath at every foohOi Book. Tiew- 
written againft Religion, though it come but from 
the Mint or Bedlam. And what do our direfting 
Ingineers advilc you to, in this exigence? Do ilury 
bid you aft offenfively, and turn the enemies ar- 
tillery upon them i By no means. Keep within 
SoaTfireng- holds. Watch where they direft their 
battery, and there to your old mud walls cbp a 
buttrels; and fo it be done with fpeed, no matter 
of what materials. If, in the mean time, one 
more bold than the reft, offer to dig away the 
nibbilh that hides its beauty, or kick down an 
aukward prop that difcredits its ftrengch, he is fure 
to be called by thefe men, perhaps to be thought 
by thole who let them on work, a fecret enemy^ or 
an indijeretl friend*. He is fure to be alTaulted with 
all the rude clamours and opprobrious names that 
Bigotry is ever ready to beltow on thofe it fears 
aod hates. 

But this was the fortune of all his betters. It 
was the fortune of Hooker, Hales, Stillingflecr, 
Cudworth, Bp. Taylor. They were called Politi- 
^tjy Sceptics, Erajiians, Deifts and Jlbeifis. But 
Cudworth's cafe was lb particular, that it will 
etcufe a little enlargement. 

The Philofophcr of Malmfbury was the terror 
of the laft age, as Tindal and Collins have been 
of this. The prcfs fwet with controverfy j and 
, every young Cliurch-man-mllitant would needs try 

■ Watcdand. 
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his arms in thundering upon Hobbes's ftcci cap. 
The mifchicf his writings had done to Religion fet 
Cud worth upon projefting its defence. Of this he 
publifhed one immortal volume j with a boldnefs 
uncommon indeed, but very becoming a man 
confcious of his own integrity and ftrength. For 
inftead of amufing himfelf with Hobbes's peculiar 
whimfies, which in a little time were to vanifh of 
themfelves, and their anfwers with them ; which 
are all now forgotten, from the Curate's to the 
Archbilhop*s*' ; he launched out into the immen-r 
fity of the Intelleilual Syftetn-j and, at his firft 
eflay, penetrated the very darkeft recefles of An- 
tiquity, to ftrip Atheism of its difguifes, and 
drag up the lurking Monfter into day. Where 
though few readers could follow him, yet the. 
very flowed were able to overtake his purpofe. 
And there wanted not country Clergymen to lead the 
cry, and tell the world, — 316^/, under pretence of 
defending Revelation^ he wrote in the very manner, 
that an artful Infidel might naturally he fuppofed to 
ufcj in writing againfi it ; that he had given us all 
the filthy fluff that he could f crape together out of the. 
Jink of Athcifin^ as a natural introduilion to a demon- 
firation of the truth of Revelation : that with in- 
credible indujlty and reading he had rummaged all- 
antiquity for atheiftical arguments, which he nei- 
ther knew, nor intended, to anfwer. In a word, 
that he w^s an Atheijl in his heart, and an Arian m 
his book *. But the worfl: is behind. Thefe fiUyi 
calumnies were believed. The much injured Au- 
thor grew difgyfted* His ardour flackened : and 

' Ttvni/on, , 

* See Wcbfler'fi Country Clergyman*)? £rft Letter agaitoil the 
jyinjitie Legaticn ; and one Mr. John Turner's <}ifcourfe (?i Clergy- 
jQ^n iikevyife) againft |be JnttL Syjttm\ 
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the reft, and far greateft part of the Defence, never 
appeared. A Defence, chat would have left no- 
thing to do for fuch as our Author, but to read it ; 
and for fuch as our Author's Advcrl'aries, but to 
nil at it, 

Thos fpiritual Hare, like carnal Love, levels all 
dilitinflions. Andthus ourAuthorcame to be ho- 
noured with the lame treatment which it had be- 
ftowed upon a CVdworth. But a.", this hate is, for 
the moft part, only envy, under the name of zeal, 
ihe Bigots, for their own eafe, Ihould be more 
cautious in conferring their favours. They have 
given our Author caufc enough to be proud : who, 

as inconfiderable as he is, has, it leems, his ; 

as well as a Locke his Ed'wards, or a Chilling- 
WORTH his Cbeynei But alas ! the public, I am 
afraid, diilinguilh better. They fee, though thefe 
men cannot, that the Edwards's a^d Cheynels \n- 
crrafc upon us, while the Lockes and Chilling- 
•WORTHS arc become exceeding rare. Turn then, 
good Creatures ! while you have time, turn your 
envy on their few remaining fucceflbrs : and leave 
cur Author in peace. He has parts (had he but 
iiiitable morals) even to be of your party. But no 
time is to be loft. We have a fad proipe6t before us. 
The Chtllincworths of the prefent age will, in 
a little time, be no more j while the race of Chfynels 
threatens to be immortal. But this is the fate of 
human things. The Gtcfe of the Capitol, we 
koow, remained for ages, after thofe true defen- 
ders of it, thcMANLii, the Camilli, theAfRi- 
cani, were cxundl and forgotten. 

And alas ! how ominous are the fears of friend- 

ftiip ! 1 had but juft written rhii, when the death 

of Dr. Frascis Hake, late billiop of Cbicbejter^ 

c 4 gave 
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gave me caufe to lament my Divination. In I 
the Public has lolt one of the bcft patrons and fu| 
ports of letters and religion. How fteddily ; 
luccefsfuUy he employed his great talents of realbll 
and literature in oppofingthe violence of each r 
gious party in their turns, when court-favour v 
betraying them into hurtful extremes, the unjuft 
reproaches of Libertines and Bigots will never fuf- 
fcr us to forget. How generouQy he encouraged 
and rewarded Letters, let them tell who have 
largely fharcd in his beneficence : for his charafter 
may be trufted with his enemies, or even with his 
moft obliged friends. In him our Author has loft, 
what he could but ill fpare, one of the moll can- 
did of his Readers and ableft of his Critics. What 
he can never lole, is the honour of his elleem and 
fricndlhip. 

But whatever advantage our Author may have 
received from the outrage of his enemies, the 
public is a real fufferer. He had indeed the hon- 
our to be known to ihoie few, who could have cor- 
Tcfied his errors, reformed his courfe, and (hewn 
him fafely through the wide and tracklefs wafte of 
ancient times. But the calumnies of the Bigots 
obliged him to a kind of quarantain, as coming 
lately from fufpected pbces, from the cabinet-coun- 
cil of Old Laxviii-ers, and the fchools of Heathen 
Pbilofephers ; whole infeftion was fuppofcd to be 
yet fticking on him. And under fuch drcumftan- 
ces it is held ill breeding to come near our Su- 
periors. 

This dlfadvantage was the more fenfible to him, 

as few writers have been under greater obligations 

[o confuit the fatisfaction of capable readers ; who 

gave his firft Volume fo kind a reception j and 

waited 
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waited with a favourable expe&ation for the fol- 
lowing. And if he has made thefe readers waic 
too long, he has only this to fay, that he would 
not follow the example of paradoxical wiiters, who 
only aim to ftrike by a novelty. For as his point 
was truth, he was content his notions fhould be- 
come dale and common, and forego all advantages 
but their native evidence, before he fubmitted the 
profecution of them to the judgment of the 
public. 
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EDITION 

of MDCCLVIII. 



MlEfubjeft of thefe Volumes had occa- 
fionally led me to fay many things of the 
genius and conftitution of Pagan Reli- 

f~ ion, m order to illuftrate the divinity of the 
EwjsH and the Christian : Amongft the reft, I 
■jtttemptcd to explain the true origin of that op- 
■ -probrium of our common nature, persecution 
FOR oi-iNiONs': And I flattered myfelf, I had 
done REVELATION good fctvice, in fhewing that 
this evil owed its birth to the abfurdities of Pagan 
RtligioTii and to the iniquities of Pagan Politics : for 
that the perfecutions of the later Jews, and after- 
wards, of the firtl Chriftians, arofe from the rea- 
fonablc conftitution of thefe two Rehgions, which, 
by avoiding idolair)-, oppofed that univerfal prin- 
ciple of paganifm, INTERCOMMLMTY OF WORSHIP; 
or, in Other words, That the Jews and Chriftians 
were pcrfccutcd as the enemies of mankind, for 
-not having Gods in common with the reft of the 
LWorld, 



* &rc i>rt<. 1*1. vol, i, ti- ii> lefl. 6. 
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But a learned Critic and Divine hath lately 
undertaken to cxpofe my miftake : He hath en- 
deavoured to prove, that the frji per/ecuiien for 
cpinion was of Chriftian original; and that the 
Pagans periecuted the primitive Church, not as I 
bad reprefenced the matter, for the unfociable ge- 
nius of its Religion, which forbad all intercourfe 
with idolaters, but for its nocturnal asd clan- 
destine ASSEMBLIES. Ffom whence it follows, 
as will be feen, by and by, that the firft Chriftians 
were fanatics, libertines, or impoftors ; and that 
the perfecuting Emperors, provident for the pub- 
lic fafety, legally purfued a bigotted or immoral 
fc& for a cRiM£ OF STATE, and not for matter 
tpinicn. 

If it be afked, How a Doflor of Laws, a Minif- 
ter of the Gofpel, and a Judge ecclefiaftical, would 
venture to amufe us with fo ftrange a fancy, all I 
can fay for it is, he had the pleafure, in common 
with many other witty men, of. writing agalnft the 
Diviiti Legation j and he had die plealure too, in 
common with many wife men, of thinking he 
might indulge himfelf in any liberties againft a 
writer whom he had the precaution not to name. 
—But he fays, he never read the D. L. I can 
eaGly believe him : And will do him this further 
juftice, that, when many have written ag^nft it 
without reading it, he is the firft who has had the 
ingenuity to own it. 

His fyftem or hypothefis, as we find it in a late 
quano volume, called EUments of the Civil Law ", 
is, in fubftance, this, — " That the fame prin- 
•* ciple, which fet the Roman Senate upon prole- 

* B^ dte Rcr. Dr. Tatlok, Chancellor of LjdcoId. 
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' curing the abominable rites of Bacchus, ex- 

' cited the Roman Emperors to perfecute the 

' PRIMITIVE CHURCH." 



But it is fit, jhis marvellous difcovery Ihould be 
revealed in his own words. — // Hwjr i>e ajked (fays 
he) in that almofi unherfal licence and leleraliom, •which 
the ancients, tbe Romans particularly^ extended l» 
the prefejfors ef all religions whatfeever, iciy tbt 
tbrijlian profeffion alene, which might have expend 
a faveurablt treatment, feems to ftand exett^ted, and 
frequently felt tbefe-verity of tbe hittereft p£rfecutien\ 
— If the learned Critic be ierious in aflting a 
queftion, which had been anfwcred, and as 
would feem, to the general fatisfadion, near 
twenty years ago, I fuppofe it is, to intimate 
K %fa ai no other anfwer will content him but one 
Hnvm the Pcrlccutors thcmfelves. This then he 
flhall have -, tho' it be of fixteen hundred years 
ftanding. 

Plinv, the younger, when proconful of Bithy- 
nia, acquaints his mailer with the reafons why He 
periccutcdj and the fatisfadlion he had in fodoing: 
— " Neque dubitabam, qualecumque eflet quod 
•' fateretitur, ccrtc PERTiNACiAM, et inflexibi- 
*' tEM OBSTiNATiONEM deberc puniriV* What 
was this freward and injlexible ebjiinacy ? He tells 
ns, it was rcfufing all intercommunity with paganifm ; 
it was refufuig to throw a fingle grain of incenfe on 
their altars. 

Tacitus, fpcaking of the perfecution which fol- 
lowed the burning of Rome by Nero (the impiety 
"^ which aftton that mad tyrant had charged upon 
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the chrjfliansj fays, " Haud perindc in crimine 
" incendii, quam odio H^JMA^fI generis conviftj 
•* funt "." By which, I underftand Kim to mean, 
— That iho' the emperor falfely charged them with 
fhe burning of Rome, yet the people acquiefced 
in the perlccution, on account of the enormous 
Crime of which they were convifted, [(. e. judged 
guilty in the opinion of all men ;] their hatred to 
the ■mhok race of mankind' ; for nothing but fuch 
Oft unnatural averfion, they thought, could induce 
men to perfevere in rejefting fo univerlal aprinciplc, 
9S intercommunity of werfbif. 



• Ana. 1. : 



. c. 44. 



' Tacitua, fpeaking of the Jews, obfervcj that the end of tlieir 
peculiar Rites was to f^arate them from all other people. From 
their feparalkn he inferred their a^JirJka. In this fcnfe we are 
to underftand him and other Pagan writers, when ihey exclaim 
»gaiiift the Jews for'their pnuUar Siu,. Each Nation had in 
own :.ro thu, peatliitri/y was a circuniflance common to all. 
What differenced the Jewi(h Rites from all others was their enJi 
which was to keep the People from all intercommunity with 
the leveral religions of Paganifm ; each of which, how diife- 
rent foever in their Rites, held feltowlhip with one another. — 
Bat here a famous French Critic, who write* dc omni fcibill, 
comes in fupport of our Englifti Critic's fyilem of the Pseudo- 
MAKrvRs of the primitive Church, and fays, we all miltake 
Tacitub's latin. His words are diefe, — " J' oferais dire que ces 
inotg 0dfo humani gexirii coifviai purtaient bien lignilier, dans 
le flile de Tacite, nnvaiiKui if eire-haii da future- bumain. aulant 
j^e attvaittcm it hair li gtsre humaiit." (Ttaite far la Tole>- 
rance, 1763, p. 6a.] He [ells us, H* iari ftg, — what 
i>oi one of 

" WeftmiiifiWs bold race 
dare fay, — that ihe/e luerJi, aSo humani gtntrii {taviJli, may rwtS 
Jignify in ibt ftili of Tacilui. csn-viStd af betng baud bj tbi bw 
man race, ai luell ai etn-vtSeil of baliirg tbt kunuta ratt," And 
now Tacitus, fo long famed for his political fagacity, will be 
made to pronounce this galimatias from his otacular Tripod, 

■■ -Tbe fl'ixt 'V^iri nil con-viBid fi) fr^ptrly fr ibt CRIME a/ 
" ftlting fire 10 Ramt, tu/erlbe ckime Of biihc u*TED<t_/ alt 

The 
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I, The good emperor Aurelius was himfelf a 
icrfccutor. It is not to be doubted, when he 
_ jcaks in condemnation of the Chriftian feft, but 
that he would tell the worft he conceived of 
them : and it niuft certainly have been that worft, 
which made him aPerfecutor, fo much againft the 
mildricfs of his nature and the equity of his philo- 
fophic manners. Now this fage magiftrace, in 
his book of MeditatienSi fpeaking ot the wife 
man's rcadinefs to give up life, exprefles himfelf in 
this manner, — " He Ihould be fo prepared that 
*' his rcadinefs may be feen to be the ifiue of a 
*' well-weighed judgment, not the cffed; of mere 
_ w oBstiNAcv, like that of the Chriftians ^." For 
mi^erc&mmuHity being in the number of firft prin- 
lAples, to deny ihefe could be owing to nothing 
■ but to mere obftinacjfy or downright ftupidity. 
Here, the miftaken duty of the magiftrate, over- 
came the lenity of the man, and the jufticc of the 
phiiofophtr : at other times, his fpeculations hap- 
pily got the better of his pradice. In his coh- 
Jiiiution to the community ef Afia^ recorded by Eu- 
febius, he lays, — " I know the Gods arc watchful 
" to difcover fuch fort of men. And It is much 
** filter that they themfelves Ihould punifh thofe 
•* who JtEFusE TO WORSHIP THEM, than that we 
" Ihould interfere in their quarrel "." The em- 
peror, at length, fpeaks out : and what we could 
cmly infer from Pliny, from Tacitus, and from the 
paflagc in the Meditations, he now declares in lb 
many wordsi viz. thatxHE Christians werepeh.- 



^ lyi jJ> aiy In MMu fwi tiiTV i<nfuXf( fn ^k K«iSui» t»{ T«>«r»r 
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^feCUTED FOR REFUSING TO WORSHIP THE 
g)F THE GENTILES. 



Laftly, the imperial Sophift, who, of all the 
t-idolaters, was mofl: learned in this myjlety of ini- 
\ fH'ty^ as having employed all his politics and his 
Y pedantry to varnifh over the deformities of perfe- 
Icution, frankly owns, that " the Jews and Chrif- 
[ Hans brought the execration of the world upon 
I tiiem, by their aversion to the Gods of thb 

L)|JENTII.ES'." ^ 

r 'I 

I- We have fcen, from the Magistrate's owli 

r teftimony what it was for which he periecutcd." 

I We (hall now fee, from the people's demand, 

E^acthey required the exertion of his power, on 

I no other account. It was ufual in their fanguinary 

f fliews, when criminals and offending flaves were 

k iexpofed to the beafts, to call out for and demand 

k*xecution on the Chriftians, by the formula of 

I-AIPE TOTS AOEOTS. This was their early lan- 

f fiuage when they required Polycarp for the flaugh- 

Ter. The name atheist was only one of their 

more odious terms, for a rejcdtor of their Gods. 

And it was but too natural, when they wanted to 

J'-iave their rage and cruelty thus gratified, to ufc 

I "expreflions, which, at the fame time that the terms 

Vere moft calumniating, implied the very crime for 

which the magiftrate was wont to perfecuie, i ' 

What fays our learned Civilian to this evidenceB^^ 
He allows Antiquity to have proved the Faifj 
that the pagan emperors did perfecute. But for 
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'^Khat, isaqueftion (fays he) t\\zt may Jiill be ajked. 
And the true anfwer, with your leave, he thinks 
himfcif better ab)e to give than the I'erfccutors 
themfdivcs. My reader (thefe are hia words) will 
grant the fan ■, and I come now to account for 
IT. The acccunt, we find, had been I'ettlcd long 
ago. What of that ? It had never pafled thro' his 
philologic Office; and therefore lay ftill open till 

* our maltcr-critic was at leifureto examine it. 




It is not true (fays this redrefier of wrongs) that 
the primitive cbrijiians held their aJfembUes in the night- 
time to avoid the interruptions of the civil power. 
But the tonverfe of that propofition is true in the 
UTMOST LATITUDE, viz. thai they met zvith molef- 
lations froiA that quarter, becaufe their ajfembliis were 
noSarnoi '. 

He fays, it is not true: The chriftian Church 
fays, // r'j. Who iliall decide? A bundle of Gram- 
marians; or the college of Apoftlcs? I know &f 
mind : and I gucfs at my reader's : And of the 
rwo, being at prcfcnt more difpofcd co gratify the 
latter, I fhall, for once, venture to bring our 
Civilian before a foreign Judicatory, that is to Ijy, 

'HOLV SCRIPTURE. 

' From Scripture we learn, that the firfl: chriftian 
aflimbly, held in the night lime, was the very 
night after the resurrection; when the difciplcs 
met in a dandejiine manner, with the doors made 
fall upon them : and this we are aflured, was to 
avoid the imerruptiens of the civil po-n-er ; or, in the 
plainer words of St. John, for fear of the 
Jews": for the Soldiers' Itory of the rcfurredion 
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began now to make a noifc ; and the Jcwifh ruler» 1 
were much ftartled and enraged at it. But when ' 
the fright of the djfciples was a little over, and 
things had fubfided into a calm, the next aflem- 
bly, we hear of, was in the day iliui ; without any 
marks of the former wary circumfpeftion '. 
Thefe open meetings were repeated as often as 
the returns of public worlhip required : fome- 
times fhifting from houfe to houfe i fometimes 
more ftationary in the Temple*", 

But when now the miracles, worked by the 
apoftles in confirmanon of the foldiers' ftory, had 
alarmed the rulers ahefb ; and Peter and John, 
■whom they had put into prifon, were, on their re- 
lealcmcnt, enjoined filence, the Church, aflembled 
in this exigence to implore the divine direftion 
touching the extent of their obedience to the civil 
power, was anfwered by fenfiblcfignsfrom heaven, 
as at the day of pentecoft. — And when ihey had 
frayed (fays the Iiiftorian) the place ivas Jhaken 
where they were ajfetnbled together; and they were 
all filled with the holy ghoft, and they fpake the word 
■ ej Gedv/iTH boldness'. 

Here we fee, that this fecond perfecution had a 
different effeft upon the Church from the former. 
At firft, they ailembled in a clandeftine manner 
for fear of the Jews; now, they continued openly 
in the Temple to /peak the word of God with bold- 
vefs. This condu£b feemed good to the Holy 
Ghcft: and the reafon is not difficult to compre- 
hend. The Church was now, for the firft time, 
folemnly enjoined filencc by Authority. It was fie 
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U lliould be as foiemnly decided, Who was to be 
obeyed ; God, or the civil Magiftrate. But this was 
not ail : tlie decifion ferved another very great pur- 
pofe ; ^t ferved, to difTeminate the Faith : for the 
natural confequence of the difciples' perfilting to 
difcharge their niinillry, after they had been for- 
mally forbidden, was their hsin^ Jcattered abroad 
tbreughoul the regions of Judea and Samaria '. Had 
the Church taken its ufual remedy againft: civil 
violence, namely fecrel ajfemblies., (which, in or- 
dinary cafes, modefty and a fober regard to autho- 
rity prefcribe) the faithful had not been difperfedi 
and the purpofeof divine Providence, in the fpecdy 
propagation of the Gofpel, had not been properly 
effcfted. 

This being the cafc. In the interval between the 
difperfi6n, and St. Paul's miraculous converfion, we 
ht3v oi no noiiurnal ajfemblies ; unlefs you reckon 
in the number that between the Difciples and their 
iiluftrious Convert, on the town-wall of Damafcus, 
when they let him down in a balket, to efcape his 
perfecuiors *. In this condition, things remained 
till Paul's return to Jerufalem : and then, fays my 
text, the Cburcbes bad rejl throughout all Judea and 
Caiilee and Samaria "■. 
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From this time, till Herod's perfecution ', we 
have not one word of any notlumal affemhly of the 
Faithful: but no fooner did that perlecution com- 
mence than thole meetings were again rcaiTumed. 
^ The Church aflemblcd at midnight to pray for 
B Fcter's deliverance out of prifon: and he, when 
H he was delivered by their prayers, found more 

t 
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difficulty to get to his fecrcted friends than to el^ 
cape from his gaolers ". 




In a word, from this hiftory of the firft propa- 
jation of the; Faithj we learn, that, in times of 
perfecucion, tlie Church allembled by fteahh, and 
In the nighc : but whenever they had a breaching 
time, and were at liberty toworiliip God according 
to their confcience, they always met together openly, 
and in the face of day. Thus when Paul came 
firft to Rome {where this fe£t lliared in the general 
toleration of foreign worfiiip, till the magiftrate 
xinderftood that it condemned the great principle 
-of iiilefcomimi'iily) we leain, that he freely dif- 
charged the office of his rnmiHry from morning t9 
iii^hl'. And the facred writer, asif on purpofeto 
infinuate, that, when the Church had reft from 
perfccution, it never crept into holes and corners* 
ends his narrative in this manner : —^ ^k<^ Paid 
ikvelt two •uihole years in his own hired boufe, and 
RECEIVED ALL that Came in unto bittt ; preaching tit 
kingdom of God and teaching thofe things which con- 
cern the Lord Jefus Chrifi, ivith all confidence, no 

MAN FORBIDDING HIM "■. 

It may be objefled, perhaps, " that the queftion 
Is, ofiheperfcaciifig Pagans ; and all that has been here 
faid, conccrni the perfecuting Jews only." It does 
fo: But who can iielpit? The Jews happened toper- 
fetute, tirlt. As to the queftion, that which is eflen- 
tial in it is only this, "Whether the primitive Chri- 
ftians held their clandeftine aflemblies to avoid per- 
fccution; or whetherthey were perfecuted for hold- 
ing clandelline afli;mblies ? — Who perfecuted, 

•^ AcTj xii. 13, ' Acts xxviii. 23, ," Acts 

Xsviii. 30, 31. 
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whether Jews or Pagans, is merely incidental to 
the tjueftion, and wholly indifferenc to the decifion 
of it. But it may ftillbe faid, "That the Chriftians 
having thus gotten the habit of clanLJeftine aflem- 
blies in Judea; by that time Churches became form- 
ed in the midft of paganifm, they continued the 
fame mode of worihip, tho' theoccafion of its in- 
troduftion was now over ; lb that the learned Doc- 
tor's pofition may yet be true, That the Pagans per- 
feeuted for thole clandeftine meetings, which had 
been firfl: begun in Judea, to avoid perlecution, and 
were now continued in contempt of anthority." 
To this I anfwer, that the/rf^, on die Doftor's eivn 
principles, is impoffiblc. According to his princi- 

J)les, clandeftine meetings muft be profecuted as 
bon as obfcrvedi and they are of a nature to be 
obferved as foon as pratflired. Now all Antiquity, 
both prophane and facred, aiTures us, that the chri- 
ftian Church was not perfecuted on its firft appear- 
ance amonglt the Pagans : who were not eafily 
brought, even when excited by the Jews, tofecond 
their malice, or to fupport their impotence. 

Butthe/d<.7 is, in the higheft degree, improba- 
ble on any principles. Had our learned Critic con- 
fulced what Philofophers, and not what Philologifts, 
call HUMANiTv, tliat is, the workings of our com- 
mon nature, he had never fallen into fo abfurd a 
conceit, as that the infpired propagators of a Revcf 
lation from heaven Ihould, without any reafonable 
caufe, and only in imitation of pagan worihip, 
affect clandeiVine and nofturnal meetings. For he 
might have ken, that fo ftrange a conduift had not 
only been in contempt of iheir divine Mailers 
' example, who, at his arraignment before the high 
^L prjcft, faid, I /pake openly to {be world; and is 
H d 3 SSCHET 
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SECRET lave I /aid nothing"-, but likewife i 
fiance of his injundion, when he fentthem topro- 
; faith, — What I tell you in darkness, 
'ihas Jhall you fpeak in the light; and what ye 
hear in the ear, that preach ye upon the house- 
tops ". Had our Critic (I fay) paid that attention 
to human nature and to the courfe of the moral 
■world, which he has mifapplied upon an old mouldy' 
brafs, and a fet of ftrolling Bacchanals ^, he might' I 
have underftood, that the firftChriftians, under the' 
habitual guidance of the Holy Spirit, could never 
have recoiirle to noifturnal or clandeftine conven- 
ticles till driven to them by the violence of perfecu- 
tion ! he might have underftood, that the free 
choice of fuch aflemblies muft needs be an after- 
praftice, when church-men had debafed the truth" 
and purity of Religion by human inventions and 
fordid fuperftitions ; when, on emulous affectation 
of mystery, and a miftaken zeal for the tombs 
of the Maktyrs, had made a Hierarchy of tha^ 
■which at firft was only a Gofpel-miniftry. 

On the whole, therefore, we need not, I think, 
afk leave of this learned man to continue in our 
opinion, that the primitive Chrijlians held their ajfem- 
Mies in the night-time to avoid the interruptions of the 
civil power; and to efteem his converse propo- 
Jition, as he affeifts to call it (of their meeting with 
fnolejiation from that quarter^ because their ajftm-. 
hlics were noiJurna!) as a mere dream or vifion. 
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r AH iheCe refined fpecuIatioTis concerning perfeeutJon, srtf 
Bt the end of the faid book of Elements ; in a diOertation on m 
curious ancient Ublet> containing the lenaiorial decree againft a 
ciew of wicked Eacchanale, of the fize and dignity of our 
mod era G^' files. 

But 
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But to hide nothing which may concern a matter 
of fuch importance as our Crinc's Dtfcoveries ; I 
will ingenuoufly confefs, how much foever it may 
make againrt me, that there are inftances infacred 
ftory of meetings at midnight and before dawn of 
day, to which »o inlerruption ef the civil Power had 
driven the difciples of Chrifti but which were evi- 
dently done in contemptand defiance of that Power r 
luch, for example, was the clandefl:ine meeting be- 
tween Mary and the two Angels at the fepulchre'': 
that between the Apoftles and the Angel of the 
-Lord in the common prifon ' : and that, again, 
between Peter and the fame Angel' : not lofpeak 
of another famous midnight ajfemily between Paul, 
Silas, the Gaoler and an Earthquake'. 

"We come now to the learned pcrlbn's fecond 
propofition, called by way of eminence, the con- 
verse ; which affirms, That the primitive Chrijiians 
met with mcltjiations from the civil power, becaufe 
their ajj'emblies were noBurnal. And this he aiTures 
us is true in the utmost latitude i which in 
his language, I fuppofe, fignifies, true in the zx.- 
ACTEST SENSE, for his argument requires Ibme 
fuch meaning. Now in common Englilh — true 
in (he utmoji latitude, fignifies true, in the lowest 
sEi^SEi for ihe^rM/«" latitude yo\i give to any 
thing the loeftr you make it. This moft eloquent 
editor of Demofthcnes therefore, by utmoji latitude 
may be allowed to mean, what makes moft to his 
purpole 1 tho' it be what an Engliftiman would 
leart fufpedt,— H/ffio/? firi£tmfs. And now for his 
rcafoning. — By the molejiatiens the Chrijlians met 
with, wemuft needs underhand the first molcfta- 

JOHR XX. It. )J. ' Acts v. i8, 19. ' Acts 

;. ' Acts xvl. 25. 
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tions; all other hfiug nothing to the purpofe : for 
when perlecutiori was once on foot, I make no 
doubt but the n'oSiurnal ajjemblies, to which per- 
fecution liad .driven them, gave frelh umbrage to 
the Civil power ; it being of the nature of a per- 
fecuting fpirit to take offence at the very endeavours 
to evade its tyranny. The queftion between the 
learned Civilian and me, is, What gave birth to 
the frji, and continued to be thegeneral, caufe of 
perfecution ? He lays it arofe from noElurnal and 
cland'Jiim affembUes : I fuppofe Jt to be occafioned « 
.by the Atbeijlic renunciation of the Gods of PaJ 
ganilm. : ■ 

Now it fcems to be a violent prejudice againft 
the learned Critic's fyftem, that no one of thofe 

perfecutors ever afligned noEiurnal ajfemblies as the 
Jirfi. or general caufe of perfecution ; and equally 
favourable for my opinion, that they all concur in 
giving another caufe ; namely, the unhofpitable 
temper of the Chriftians, in refufing to have Gods 
in common with the reft of mankind. 

Plinv, in doubt how to a£t with the Chriftians 
of his diftricl, writes to his mafterfor inftruftions. 
Hisembarras, he tells the emperor, was occafioned 
by his never having been pref'ent at their examina- 
tions ; which made him incapable of judging what, 
or hoio he v/as to profecute. " Cogninonibus dc 
*' Chriftianis interfui nunquam; ideo nefcio quid 
t' et qaatemis aut puniri foleat aut qua?ri." He 
J wanted tu know, whether the very name was nqc 
criminal ; either for itfelf, or for fome mifchief hid 

under it " Nomen ipfum edam fi flagitiis 

" careat, an f^agidacohsrentianomini puniantur." 
But could a, Roman Magiitrate, when at lols for a 
prctgnge to pcrf^cute, overlook fo fair a oneas ijtf- 
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hinlery, unforced clandrjiine affemhlies, and hunt after 
a mormo hid in the combination of four fyliables? 
Not that he wanted a Precedent for proceeding on 
theft vifionary grounds ; bu c the very Precedent (hews 
that the Pcriecutors wanted better. Tertullias 
afliires us, that the Chriftians had been aftually per- 
fecuted for the name only. *' Non fcelus ahquod 
" in cauia, fed nomen; Chriftianus, fi nullius cri- 
** minis reus, Mcwifn valde infeftum, fiyo/yw rcm/»(j 
*' crimen eft — fi nominis odium eft, quis nominum 
♦' rcatus: quje accufatio vocabulorum? nifi fi auc 
•* barbarum fonat aliqna vox nominis, aut infau- 
*• ftum, aut maledicum, aut impudicum," Src. 
From whence, by the way, allow me to conclude, 
that when a harmiefs name becomes fo odious as 
to occafion the Seft, which bears it, to be perfe- 
cutcd, the averfion muft arife from fome ejfenlwl 
principle of that Seft, and not from a cafual cir- 
(umfbnce attending their religious praftice. — But 
to return to Pliny ; at laft he difcoversfomething 
• worthy of animadverfion. It was their froward 
I.j^ND iNFLtxiBiLE OBSTINACY : — " ncquc dubj- 
*' tabam, qualecumque eflet quod fatercniur, per- 
" vicaciam certe et infisxiUUm objiinaticnem deberc 
*' puniri." Now is it pofTible, if the Chriftians 
were iirft perlecutcd, and continued to be per- 
fecuted, for holding their aflemblies in the night- 
time, that PUny ahcr fo much experience of it, 
Should not know the crime, nor how to proceej 
againft the offenders? What is fliU more unac- 
countable, Trajan, in anfwer to this applica- 
tion, is unable to deliver any general rule for 
the direftion of his Minifter. — '* Neque enim in 
" univcrfum aliquid, quod quafi certam formam 
*' habcat, conftitui potcft." But the aflembling 
in A clandejline mamicr by flight, if this was the 
Crime which gave offence^ is an action that admits 

of 
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of few modificarions in a Court of Juftice ■, and 
fo might be commodioufly fubmittedto a general 
rule. On the other hand, if what the author of 
theZ>. L. fayr, be true, that they were perfecuted 
for oppofing the principle of iNXERCOMMONiTy^ 
we lee plainly why no general rule could be deli- 
vered. They expreffed this oppofition in various 
ways and manners; fome more, fome kfs, ofFen- 
five: — by fimply rehifmg to worfhip with the 
Pagans, when called upon i by running to their 
tribunals uncalled ; by making a profefiion of their 
faith, unafkcd ; or by affronting the national reli- 
gion, unprovoked. Now, fo juft and clement a 
prince as Trajan might well think, thefe ditferenc 
riodes of expreffing their abhorrence of latercom- 
munity, defcrved different degrees of animadver- 
fion. -J 

When Nero, in a mad frolic, fet Rome on fire™ 
and then threw that an-ocions aft upon the Chri- 
ftians, it is highly probable that the no£lurnal ajfem- 
p/iVj of the Faithful (which, by this time, perfccu- 
tioii had introduced amongft them) firft Itartedthe 
happy thought, and encouraged him to purfue it. 
Now, if this, which is very probable, and our 
Critic's hypotliefis, which is very improbable, be 
both true, I cannot fee how it was pofTible for 
Tacitus, when he acquits them of this calumny, 
and at the fame time exprelTes the utmolt virulence 
againftthem, to omit the mention of their noftur^ 
nal aflemblies, had they been begun without ne- 
cefTity, and obftinately continued after the civil 
magiflraie had forbidden them. Inftead of this, 
all he had to objeft to the Chriftians, was their 
cdium humani generis : of which, indeed, he lays, 
they were convifted ; conviilijtint: an expreflion, 
without either propriety or truth, unlcfs we fup- 

pole 
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^^^fe he undcrllood their refufal of iniercommmity 
to be a conviftion : other proof there was none : 
for when examined on the rack concerning this 
hdtrtd of mankind ", they conftantly denied the 
charge ; and appealed as well to their principles 
as their practice ; both of which declared their uni- 
verfal love and benevolence to all the creatures of 
God. But to reprobate the Gods of Rome, the 
Orbis Romanus, (of which our Critic can tell us 
wonders) was proclaiming hatred and averfion to 
all the world. Hence it is that Quintilian, {peak- 
ing of the topics of difpraife, fays that the Author 
of the "Jewijh Religion^ (equally reprobating, with 
the Author of the ChriftJan, the univerfal princi- 
ple of inttrcommumly) was defervedly hated and held 
ignominious as the founder of a fuperftttion which was 
the BANE of all other Religions. — Et parentes malo- 
rum odimus : Et eft conditoribus urbium infaniia;, 
contraxifle aliquam perniciosam ca^teris gentem, 
qualis eft primus Judaicfe fuperftidonis Aiid:or. 
But why pernicieus end baleful to the reft, if not by 
accufing and condemning all ocher Inftitutions of 
error and impofture ? 



Marcus Aurelil'S and Julian were vigilant 
and aftive-, well inllru£ted in the rights of Society; 
and not a Httle jealous of the intereits of the Magi- 
ftrate. Yet neither of thefe princes ever accufe 
the Chriftians of running to nocturnal aflembiics 
unprovokedj orof perfifting in the prailice againft 
imperial edifts. "What a field was here for Aurelius, 
who dcfpifed them, to urge his charge of brutal ob- 
Jiir.acy; and for Julian, who feared them, to cry 
aloud of danger to theftate; ihcir two favourite 

* I. e, ConcerDing their principle* and their praflicc, from 
whence the Pigini infcTrcd their batrtd tf maskitid. 
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topics againft thefe enemies of ihcir Religion 
Philofophy ? 



But facred Roty may help us out where the civiT 
fails: let us fee then how this matter ftands repre- 
fcnted in Scripture : for I make our Critic's caiilc 
my own, as fuppofing we are both in the purfuit 
of Truth. ^ 

I have already given a brief account of the AC- ■ 
femblies of the infant-church, as they are occa- 
Conally mentioned in the hiftory of the ^ils of the 



Our Critic's converfe propofition, which we arc 
now upon, only requires us to (hew in what light 
the pcrfeciUors of the Apoftles confidered this mat-. 
tcr ; and whether noSlurnal ajjemblies, when any 
fucb were held, either gave advantage to their 
Jewifh accufers, or umbrage to the pagan Magif-r 
rate, before whom the propagators of the Golpel 
were convened. 

The perfecutions recorded in the hiftory of the 
ASs were almoft all of them raifed, or at ieaft» 
fomented, by the Jews. Their feveralaccufations 
againft thofe they called apoftate brethren, are mi- 
nutely recorded : and yet the crime oiajjmbling by 
vigbt is never brought into account. In the mean 
time, their point was to make the unwilling Magi-, 
ftratethe inftrument of their malice: for this realbn 
they omitted nothing which might tend to alarm the 
jealoufy of the State-, as when they ac(:ufed the 
Chriftians of fetting up another king, againft. 
Cicfar. Had their nofturnal alTcmblies therefore 
been held out of choice, they would not have ne^ 
elected this advantage, Unce nothing could more 
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alarm the civil Magirtrate than fuch aflemblics. 
The truth, is, the Jews could not be ignorant of 
the advantage this would afford them. But con- 
fcience and humanity are not to be overcome at 
once. To accufe thole they hated, of what they 
themfclves had occafioned, required a hardinefs in 
vice which comes only by degrees -, and after a tang 
habit of abufing civil juftice and the common rights 
of mankind. 

Our Crick, perhaps, may be ready to fay, *' That 
it is probable the Jews did accufe the Chrilban 
Churchof this mifdemeanor, though the hiftorian, 
in his fuccinft hiftory of the Ails, hath omitted to 
record it." 

But this fubterfuge will never pafs with thofe wha 
confider how unwiiling the Roman Magiftrate 
always was to Interfere in their contcfts, as clearly 
apprehending, the fubjcft of them to be ai cerlavt 
matters comerning ihcir law : io that under this 
difpoHtion, nothing could be more effeiflual to. 
quicken his jealoufy and rcfentment, than the 
charge of chndejline ajfemblies -, of which, doiibt- 
lefs, the Romans were very jealous, as contrarv 
to their fundamental Laws, tho' nor lb extravagant- 
ly umbragious as our Critic's hypothcfis obliges 
nim to fuppofe. 

But it will be faid, " Were clundcftinc meeliap 
never objeflcd to the primitive Chriftians ?" Yes, 
very often. Czlsiis objefted fuch mettingi to 
them, as things contrary to law'. But Oricen's 
reply will fct matters right. He fays, the Church 
was driven upon this obnoxious mealure to avoid 
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theunjuft perfecution of irs enemies': Nay CelAiL 
in a more ingenuous humour, confefTes, they haj 
reafon for what they did ; there being no oiherway 
to elcape the levercll: puniftiments '. At lead then, 
I have the honour of finding this reverend Epi- 
curean on my fide, againft our Civilian and &s 
coKuerje propo/ttion. 

Thefe meetings, therefore, It is confefied, fub- 
jefted the Church to much cenfure -, but that was 
all. Tertullian, vindicating the Chrirtians on this 
head, fays — " Hasc coicio chriltianorum merito 
" fane illicita, C ilHcitis par ; merito damnanda, 
•* fi quis de ea queritur eo titulo quod de faftioni- 
*' bus querela eft'." The paflage is remarkablei 
and Ihews, not only that the Chriftians were never 
brought into condemnation fornoCturnal meetings; 
but, why they were not j namely becaufe nothing 
bad or even fufpicious could be proved againft 
them. The law of the twiive tables isiys, " Si qui 
*' in urbe coetus noiflurnos agitalTit, capital eftoj" 
meaning, if celebrated without the licence of die 
magirtrate ". The Chriftians applied for this li. 
cencej 
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"■ This appears to be the true fenfe of [he Lou; from a palTagg 
in Ciirero's dialogue De Ltgibui. Alticus thought him too revere 
upon noliarnal aJ/imbJirs : he vindicaiei himfdf by obferving, 
that, even in the mjdlt of Greece, Diagondas, ihc Theban, 
totally aboliflied (hem. — Ne no5 duriorM forte videamor, in 
media Gra^cia, Diagondas Thebanus lege perpetua fuftiifit. 
From hence I infer ihefe two things [ That, were not the Laiu 
»f tbi ivjclve labki lo be uiidcrltood \a the feuii here given 
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was denied them. They aflembled : 
embliesare only liable toanimadverfion, 

if any ching criminal or immoral be committed in 
cbem. Crimes were indeed pretended ■, but on 
enquiry, as we find by Pliny, they could not be 
proved. This I take to be the true explanation of 
TcrtuUian's argument ; by which we underftand 
that the Chriftians were not perfectited, but only 
talumniated, for their noiSurnal alTemblies. 

Maximus, a pagan Philofopher of Madaura, 
defires to know of Austin why the Chrillians fo 
much affefted myfiery. To which, the anfwer is, 
** That, without doubt, this idolater did not 
** mean, the meetings in caverns and fepulchres, 
** in which the faithful were wont to aflemble, 
** during the heat of perfecution — but their 
*' myfteries of Baptifm and t!ie Lord's-fupper'." 
St. Aullin fuppofes Maximus did not intend to 
objefl to their clandeltine meetings : however if 
he did, he is ready to juftify them on the plea of 
ncceflity, and to avoid perfecution. Another faii 
difcredit to the cenverfe propofilion. 

But fince our Civil Judge is fo eager to have the 
primitive Chriftians found guilty of flfr/w? offtaie, 
at his tribunal", I will, out of tendernefs to his 
credit, and deference to his authority, confcnc 
to give them up ; and fairly confefs, they were 
not only accufcd, but even punilhed for high 

to it, Cicero needed not have gone To far a^ Thebei for Mt 
jullifiutioa: and kcoai\y,' ilxn hU layiiij> Jo much ft left upon 
ihc aboliton'i being made in the midli of Greece, lh«ws ho>" 
fironftly in hi> opinion, that country \\i\ atiadicd to ns^umal 

Ep. iJiw. 
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treafon, the crimen Uf^ majejtatis. The proceA- 
was thus carried on. Chriftians refufed to worfliip 
the Gods of Rome. Sacrificing for the fafety of 
the empire^ and for the Ufc of the emperor, made 
pavtot thatworfhip. If the Chriftians could not 
worfliip, they could not-facrifice : But this facri- 
fice was efteemed a necefiary pare of civil obedience. 
The omiflion of it, therefore, was a crime of ftate, 
and amounted to high treafon. Tertullian fums 
lip the charge, and pleads guilty to it. " Deos 
•' inquitis (lays he, repeating tlie pagan accufa- 
" tion) non colitis, et pro imperatonbus facrificia 
" non impendiiis i — facrilegii & majeftatis rei con- 
" venimur. Summa h^c cal'sa, imo tota est." 
Here again we fee. Antiquity gives the exclufion 
to the con-verfe frepojition : for if tiiis was tlie on- 
ly caui'e of perfecLition, certainly nodturnal alTem- 
lies was not one. I could wifli clierefore, by this 
trme of ftate, to favc the learned Do6tor's credit and 
authority. But I am afraid, on examination, it will 
prove no more than their refufal to communicate in 
pagan worlliip. Tertullian himfejf, in the paflage 
quotedabove, makes it amountto nomore. How- 
ever, it was efteemed to be the crinun Ufie majefta- 
tis: ^xv!^ this we are not to wonder at; for one of the 
greateft ornaments of Paganifm, long before the 
moving this queftion, had declared, that even the 
exclufive worfliip of one God came pretty near the 
matter. Ma J ESTATE M imperii non decuisse 
UT uNus TANTUM DEus colatur, fays Ciccro, 
in his oration for Flaccus. 



You fee tlien, at length, to what our Critic's 
tlifcovcry amounts. No m:irvel he triumphs in 
it. " And now (fays he) can any one doubt that 
" the con fide rations I have mentioned were thofe 
** which cav£ aw edge to the Roman perfecu- 
*' tions? 
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** lions ? The profeQbrs of Chriftianity had n-o 
** REASON to beapprchenfive of anyfeveritiesupoi 
" the fcore of religion, any more than the pro^- 
" fclTors of ANY OTHER RELIGION befides. Jinli- 
** quity, in its public capacity, was generally very in- 
•* dulgent to all who diffented from theeftablifttcd 
•* woiSiip : perfecution for oirFERENCE of be- 
** LIEF ALONE owcs its nativity to more modern 
" ages, and Spain was its country ; where Frif- 
" cillian, by fome, is held to be the firft fuffercr 
** for mere opinion '." 

»L And BOW can any one doubt that the conjl- 

itrations I have mentioned were tbofe which' gave 
AN EDGE to the Roman perfeculiom ? — For a trufty 
Guide, allow me to recommend him, to the reader ; 
whom he is ready to miflead, the very firft ftep he 
makes. The quctlion is, and fo he himfclf has 
ftaied it, what occasioned the roman perfecutiotis ? 
Here, he changes it to — fVhat gave an edge to 
them f — NoSiurnal ciffemblies might ^ive an edge to 
the perfecutions, and yet all be true that his Adver- 
fary afHrms, and the perfetvitions be occajioiud by a 
rcry different thing. — But our Critic is fo highly 
figurative^ and often fo fubllme, as to tranfcend 
llic common liberties of fpeech. Thus he fpeaks 
of Antiquity in its public capacity., meaning, I ftip- 
jiofc, the civil Hates of Greece and Rome ; iho' 
in the mode of ordinary language it would be no 
inelegant periphrafis for the new incorporated 
SOCIETY OF ANTityjARiEs : again he talks of the 
nativity of psrfecutien, and of its being a native of 
Spain-, anii yet he feems not to mean, as you would 
lancT, its births but its education. For he tells 
us ' It was bom long before, in Egypt -, wl.ere it 
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occafioned, what he calls, their holy wars ; which 
by his own account were fetfecutions for difference 
of belief alone. However, asr this Egyptian in- 
trigue was but a mifcarriage^ and a kind of coming 
before its time, he forces it to enter again into the 
womb of Fate, and to be born, we fee, a fecond 
time for the honour of Chriftianity. Since then, 
our Critic's figures are fo new, and of fo tranfcen- 
dent a kind, why n>ay we not fuppofe that, xht giving 
an edge to perfecution^ may fignify the giving afword 
to it, and then all wiU be right. 

'I'he profeffors of Cbriflianity (fays he) bad 



no reafon to be apprehenjive of any feverities upon the 
fcere of Religion. — The more fools they -, when 
their Mailer had pointed out fo many. If they Z?^^ 
no reafon^ it muft be becaufe no reafon would ,make 
an impreflion. For they were frequently reminded 
by him, of what they were to fufFer, not indeed 
for aflembling in the night-time, but/^r his name 
SAKE, and becaufe of the word '. St. Paul too had 
exprefsly afTured the churches, that aU who live godly 
in Jefus Chrifi fhall fuffer perfecution^. But where 
was the wonder, that they, who paid fo little atten-- 
tion to their Mafter, fhould pay ftill lefs to theic 
Fellow-fervant ? 



-Hear me out, however, cries our learned 



Critic : I affirm that the profeffors of Chriflianity 
had no reafon to be apprehenjive of any fevmties up- 
on the fcore of Religion^ any more than the prof ef- 
fors of any other fe£l or religion beftdes. On my 
word, he has mended matters greatly} What, 
had the profeffors of other fe^s or religions any pro- 
phesies or K^vi£.LATioiis of feverities upon the fcore 
$f religion ?' 

^ Matth. xiii. 21, ^ 2 Tim. lii. 12. 

But 
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%uc, from this cQciuial diStfcnce m Actxitrmtd 
cimimftances of thde nra fca of Prsf^ars^ the: 
t*agui and the ChriHiaa, wc will um to Thcim:^- 
aaf: And, under this head, fc: cie aflt mother 
queftion. The Prsfefsri of ihe Ukh bdd ii to be 
unlawful, and a deadljr iio, m hire e u m mMi aa tr 
ftUovaJbip with the Gods of the Hcuhco. Boc 
had the PrcfeJJorsof Idolatry any of iltHe femplc^ 
or did they hold any thing aoajogous xa them ? Oa 
the contrar)', did not th- Pnfe^trs of Gaul, d 
Greece, of Afia, and of Egypc, join heartily with 
the Prafeflbrs of Rome, to pay dl due hoooixs to 
the eftabliOied religion r whUe thole maScrs of the 
world, as heartily joined cotnmunion with thete 
ftrangen : tuy, were ready to do the lame hoooun 
to the Gofpcl, had they found the iaxne difpojiiiaa 
towards mutual ctvIUtics, among its foUowcrs. 

And was this io tri£lng a diSereoce as to de- 
icrve no notice cither of the Critic or die Civilian ? 
Had the Chriltians, who damned Paganifm in the 
lump, and reprobated ihe ellabUlhcd religion of 
Rome, as ibc work of evil demons and c^i) men, 
no more riafon to he afprehefijhe cf cwf frctriiiet 
from this antiquity in its public eapacitj, tkan the 
frefeffors of any other rtUrisn h'fdti, aU of which 
not only acknowledged the Gods of Rome, but, 
to make good weight, added Rome itfelf to the 
number of her Divinities ? This ptthUe cepsdtied 
dntiquily muil have been of an odd patle, and 
ftrangely compofed, to ule thofe, who attempt- 
ed the dcftru£tion of its Gods, in the fame gentle 
'ay it treated thofc who revered and honoured 



But, as this public capacities antiquity^ i?, after 
all, no more than a fantom, and o'Jiei itt nali'.ity 
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to our Critic's brain, it is no wonder, i 
have fomething of the perverfity of its parent; 
who iearching tor the cause of Pcrfccution, could 
not find it in a circumftance in which idolarry and 
chriftianity differed, namely* exdufive worjhip, a 
principle moft abhorred by paganifm ; and yet can 
fee it in a circumftance where both agreed, name- 
ly, mSlurnal worjhip, a praftice moft venerated by 
paganifm. jl 

But antiquity (fays he) ttt iis public capacity nr^fl 
generally very indulgent to all who dijfented from the 
efiablijhed worjhip. This, he had many ways of 
learning : but the caufe of the indulgence, if it be 
yc't unknown to him, he will owe to the author of 
the D. L. who hath fliewn that it was entirely 
owing to the ahfardity of its religious fyftems, jult 
as tKe want of this indulgence, under Chriftianity, 
was occafioned by the reafonablenefi of its fyftem, 
nnreafonably indeed inforced upon the miftaken 
principles of Judaifm. So that the indulgence of 
Paganifm had continued to this day, had not 
Chriftianity come boifteroully in, and broken the 
peace. Then arofe an exception, unfavourable 
to the new Comer : For why was the eftablilh- 
ed religion fo indulgent to every ftrange feft, but 
becaufe every ftrange feift was as indulgent to the 
eftabliihed? So that, in this commerce of mutual 
civilities, while the national worlhip enjoyed the 
civil rights of an Eftabliftiment, it was content, 
the Stranger ftiould Hill poflefs the natural rights of 
a Toleration. But all this good harmony, the 
Chriltian faith difturbcd and violated. It con- 
demned paganifm in t!ie grofs, whether ejlablijhed 
or to'erated: and, under pain of damnation, re- 
quired all men, both Greeks and Barbarians, to 
ioriake their ancient abfucditics, andprofcfs their 
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faith in a crucified Saviour. A circumflance, fuf- 
ficicnt, one would think, without noEfurnal ajeta~ 
Hies, to four this fweet-temper'd Jntiq^uity in its 
public capacity. 

But he goes on — Perfcmtion for difference 
OF BELIEF ALONE owcs iti nativity to more modern 
ages ; and Spain was its country^ where Prifcillian^ 
fy fomet is held to be the Jirji fufferer for mere opi- 
nion. 

Here we have another caft of his ofRce. The 
cjueftion between us, is, " Whether the Chrittians 
" were firft perfecuted ioi t\it\T faith in general^ 
** or for their no£lurnal ajfemblies." I hold the 
former ; he contends for the latter : and to confute 
my opinion, obferves *' that perfecutioa far dif- 
*' FEREncE of telief aU«e, was of later date, and 
" began with Prifcillian :" That is, perfecution 
for MODES OF FAITH began at that rime. Well, 
and if it did, what then ? What is this to the dif- 
pute between us ? I never held, becaufe Jefus and 
his apoftles never foretold, that the firft Chriftians 
Ihould be perfecuted by the Pagans for modes of 
Faith; but on the contrary, for the very genius of 
that Faithy lb oppofite to the idolatrous world. 

Paganifm had no dogmatic theology, or, what 
■wc c^t, Religion : and not having the thing, it 
was no wonder they had not the word : neither the 
Greeks nor Roman*, with all their abundance, had 
a word for that moral mode : the latin word, Re- 
ligio, when It comes nearetl to it, fignifies only a 
fet of eeremenies. However tho' they were with- 
out a dogmatic theology, yet they had their gene- 
ral principles -, but thefc principles regarded utility 
rather than truth j the chief ol which was that of 
c 3 iniej-com' 
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intercommunity \ which, the principle of Chriftianity 
direftly oppofing, they rofe againft this principle, 
and fo began a perfecution. Pagans therefore, 
having no /Wej of faith^ could not perfecute for 
any : but Chriftians, who had, might and did per- 
feciice for them. 

Again, when the perfecution is for modes effailh^ 
their truch or fallhood comes in queftion : when, 
for the common genius of a religioH, its harmleffnefs 
or malignity is the only matter of inquiry. Now 
the pagan perfccutors were fo far from regarding 
Chriftianity as a falfe religion, that they were 
ready % according to their general indulgence to all 
who diffmUd from the eftahlijhed worfhip, to put the 
profcdors of the Faith on a footing with other 
foreign lefts : but this would not ferve their turn. 
The CJirittians believed their Religion to be the 
only true ; and therefore, that it ihould bt: the only 
oneprofefled. This farad ox brought on perfecu- 
tion. But for what ? not for the profefilon of a 
falfehood; but for a practiced hatred to the whole 
race of 7nankind. 

Here then we find, the learned Critic has fhuf-' 
fled in one queftion for another ■, and again put 
the change upon his reader ; and perhaps, upoi 

himfelf. ^ 

But to let his reafoning pafs, and come to his 
fail i which, as a Critic, he is much more con- 

" C;Edliu5, (lie Pagan, in Minucius Feli;c, draws the fol- 
lowing extraordinary charafler of the genius of the Roman 
Religion — dumobftfli, et cilra folum capitoltum capli, colant 
detw, quQS alius jam fpreviflct iratos — dum captis hnftilibua 
nnsnibuf, adbuc icrocienlc viftoria, numlna vicJa veneraniat : 
dum yndiqus hofpites dcos quicruni, et Tuos faciiint; dum ara» 
txtrmint etiain i^nolh BHOjiHiinj et manibus. Sic dum iiniirer- 
i~aru]n geotit-iii lacra Airdpisnt, ctiutn rcgija meruentni. 

ccmedj 
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ccrned, in honour, to fupport.- PrifcilHan, (it 

fcems) was the firji fufferer for mere opinion. But 
how (hali we reconcile him to himfelf in this mat- 
ter? for as he goes on to difplay his learning, he 
unluckily difcovers a much earlier original of per- 
fecution for mere opinion than that of ihc firft fufferer ^ 
Prifcillian : This was in the holy wars (as hci 
calls them) of the idolatrous Egyptians': whii ' 
according to his own account, were perfecntions fo 
difference tf belief alone. Here then we ftick, be 
tween tbefirfi, and the firft of d//;— but not long. 
He has a fetch to bring us off". " This holy war 
was mdzcA perfecution in the Egyptians, who dealt 
and felt the blows \ but it was Itill toleration, and 
civil policy in thofe, who fct them together by the- 
ear»: for it was a ftanding maxim with the Romans' 
to fupport and encourage in the fubdued Provinces, 
a variety in religious worlhip ; which occafioning 
holy wars, the parties concerned to carry them on 
with proper decency and zeal, had work enough 
cut out for them, without forming plots and con- 
fpiracies againll their Mafters." Thus, altho', in 
thcfe tools the Egyptians, the holy war might be 
perfecurion for opinions, yet in the-a-'oriwfB, who 
put it to ufe, it was an engine of ftate. "The 
Egyptian fuperjlition (fays our learned Civilian) was 
rather an engine of fiate. Rather th:in what?-^ 
than perfecution. How fo, when fuperftition 
made them perfecute ? No matter for that. It 
was under the direction of their Mafters: and in 
their hands it was an engine of fiate. It is pity that 
fo great a politician as our Chancellor had not (till, 
"like his prcdeceHbrs the Chancellors of old, a 
patent for making thefe engines. We know of One 
^jldia has long lived upon this trade: and an sample 
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of his management may fet our Chancellor's poli- 
tical refinement in a tj-ue light. The Roman Con- 
clave fucceeded tp the Roman Senate in this en- 
gineering work : and the later hcly wars in Egypt 
carried on by their fainted Kings and their im- 
perious Saints, were contrived and fomented by 
the Roman Church, as before by the Roman State to 
divert the fubjed: nations from quarreling with 

the facred See. But what then ? If a fpirit 

of Policy projected it, was it hot a fpirit of Su- 
perilition that put it in hand ? And the point our 
learned Civilian is debating, thq' only with him^ 
fcif, is the fpirit of Pagan Reltgiony not the ipirit 
of Roman Policy. Now furely it is a terrible 
breach in the general indulgence of paganifm, 
even as he ftates it, to find holy wars amongft 
them/cr difference of belief alone ; a fpecies of per- 
fecution which, in another place, he exprefsly tells 
us, owed Us nativity to modern ages. 

To fay the truth, Perfecution Is one of the 
- wickedelt imps of Hell, and capable of any mif- 
,chief: but who would have fufpeded it of this 
trick, plaid as it were, in its mother's belly ; fo 
long before its nativity- ; and while yet it had 
fcarce got a human being ? But the adventure was, 
in all refpeiSts, extraordinary; and well dcferving 
the pen of ourilluftrious Hiftoriap, 

Serioully, He feems niuch better fitted, whether 
as Critic or Civilian, to manage the intrigues of 
the Greek and Roman Alphabets, {whofe Revolu- 
tions make fo fhining a figure in this fplendid Dif- 
^rtatipn on the Bacchanals) than to divelope the 
policy of Empires, or to adjuft the rights of civil 
and religious Societies. 

But 
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W-r But it is now time to ftiew, that his hypothefis 

has as little fupport from reafott as from fnS ; and 

that rfoilurnal affemblies neither did, nor, on our 

Critic's own principles, poflibly could, give birth 

<r to Perfecution, even tho' thefe aftemblies had pre^- 

heecdcd all interruptions cf the civil power. 

' While the common opinion remained un- 
difputcd, that nocturnal anemblies were held to 
avoid perfecution, all men faw a fufficient realbn 
for their praftice. But lince we have been told, 
that they preceded perfecution, and were riie caufe 
pf it, we are utterly at a lofs co account for fo ex- 
traordinary a mode of worfhip in the immediate 
followers of Chrift. For the original of noSumal 
a/feml/lies being now, choice, not necessity, 
they muft be refolved into one or other of ihele 
jqiufes. !■ 

1. Either becaufe trueChfsJiianity hath myfterious 
I. rites, proper to be celebrated in the night-time, 

'"ice the pagan Orgies : 

2. Or that the firjl propagators of the Faith af- 
Ift^led to imitate the dark and enigmatic genius of 

l^aganifm. 

3. Or that thtir fellewers vitrt a fet of gloomy 
■Fanatics, who delighted in the horrors of a mid- 

TUghi fcafon. 

4. Orlaftly, that, like the Bacchanals (whofe 
\ ftory gave birth to this new hypothefis) they had 
k Jbme very debauched and licentious prafticts to 
Lponceal, whofe celebration was only adapted to the 
frpbfcenities of night and darkncfs. 

Now, 
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Now, of all thefe caufes, our learned Critic, at 
aDifpenfer of thedoftrine, and a Minifterof the 
difcipline of the church, can admit only the fecond. 
He is too well inftrufted in the nature of Chriftian 
Religion to allow the fi'Ji ; and he has too great a 
regard for the honour of its early Profeflbrs, to 
fuppofe it poflible to be the third or four tk 

He muft needs conclude, therefore, that the 
primitive Chriftians went voluntarily into this 
praftice, in imitation of the myfterious rites of 
Paganifm. On a prefumption of the truth of this 
faft, he muft build his hypothefis— // may be ajked 
(fays he) in that almoft univerfal licence or toleration^ 
which the Ancients^ the Romans particularly^ extend- 
ed to the frofejfors of all Religions whatfoever^ why 
the Chriftian profejfton alone^ which might have ex- 
pe£ied a favourable treatment^ feems to ft and exempt ed^ 
and frequently felt the fever ity of the bitter eft p erf ecu- 
iion ? — Having afked this, he very magifterially 
folves the riddle : They met (fays he) with molefta- 
i^ions from that quarter^ because their affemblies were 
noSurnal. 

What, now, would be the firft refleftion of a 
reader, unacquainted with Greece and Rome? 
Would he not conclude, that no£lurnal affemblies 
for religious worlhip were, till now, unknown in 
paganifm, and regarded as a prodigy, to be ex- 
piated only by capital punifhments ? He would 
never conceive that myfterious and noSlurnal Rites 
were the moft venerable and facred part of their 
worfhip. But when he is told that thefe Chriftian 
Affemblies were in imitation of the moft favorite 
pra<5t;ces of gentilifm, and to conciliate the world's 
good will, he will be loft in wonder, that a modern 
Critic Ihould pretend to know better what would 

appcaf^ 
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r»ippeafe or irritate the Pagans than the primitive 
Church did, which had the beft opportunities of 
diftinguifliing in thele matters, and was moft con- 
cerned not to be millaken. He will tell our Critic, 
ihat if he really aims at the folution of what he 
calls a difficulty, he fliould leekfor a eaufe as un- 
common and Angular as the I'jf^i,'?. The effect, 
religious perfectitioii, our Critic himfelf tells us was 
a thing almofl: unknown to the pagan world; but 
the CAUSE, noSiurnal ajfembliesy was as common and 
as extenflve as Idolatry itfelf. 

— All the various Religions of Paganifm, were 

Lever attended with myjierious rites, which (to keep 

Kup a veneration for the worlhip, and to create a 

faacred horror in the Participant) were generally 

Kclebrated in the night. But as this afforded op- 

Eportunities of private enormities, as well as of 

■danger to the State, the laws of the beft governed 

JcountrieS) fuch as Greece, required that foreign 

pteligions, which celebrated fuch rites, fliould have 

Kuic previous licence of the magiftrate. Hence we 

find, that, by a Law of the twelve tables, (an in- 

ftitute compofed chiefly from the Grecian laws) 

clandeftine aflemblies held in the night were punilh- 

ed with death. In courfe of time, as fuperftition 

abounded, this law was but little obferved: for In 

the 566th year of Rome fome fpurious rites of 

Ifiacchus had crept out of Greece, and infinuated 

chemfelvcs into the city; where being celebrated 

by night, without the knowledge or licence of ihe 

*Magiftrate, they prtrfently fuffcred an abominable 

©rruption*. On difcovery, they were aboliftied -, 

nd rrcfh vigour given to the law of the tvehe 

'ies, by a new regulation for celebrating of noc- 

I Sec Dtv. Leg. book ii. fcfl. 6. 

5 lurnal 
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turnal worfliip. So cautious and tender was the 
Magiftrate, (even under this horrid provocation) 
of violating the rights of Religion in this capital 
point of myjierioiis worlhip ; nor did the heat of 
reformation, carry him to impinge upon any other 
of the nofturnal Rites, then celebrated in Rome j 
fuch as the Myfteries of the Bona Dea. 

Greece and Afia had been long famous for the 
celebration of this kind of rites : which, Rome, 
now matters of theeaft, brought home with themj 
tocether with the other arts of Greece, of 
which, Cicero " reckons thefe of the mysteries 
in the firft clafs. And thus things continued in 
refpeft to thefe rites, throughout the whole Ro- 
man Empire, down even to the time of Valenti- 
nian ; who, out of zeal for Chnftianity, publiftied 
an ediift to abohfh the moft famous of them all, 
the ELEusmiAN. But he was diverted from his 
purpofe by his prudent minifter, Prjetextatus ; 
who aflured him, that it would drive Greece and 
Afia to defpair, and endanger the peace of the 
Empire '. J 

Such was the ftate and condition of noSfurnal i 
ajfemblies in the pagan world : They were of the 
earlieft original -, of the moft venerable ufe ; and 
praftifed with the fondeft attachment. In the very 
centre,and during theful! celebrity, of thefe Rites, 
the Chriftian church arofe : which, if you will 
believe our Critic, went into them with as much 
fpirit and attention as any Gentile Community of 
them all. When, ftrange to tell! the Genius of 
Paganifm, fo indulgent to new forms of Religion, 
(every one of which had their Myjicriesy and mofl: 

•■ De Lfgg. ' Zofim. I. iv. 
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of them their ns3xrnal aJfanblUs) all of a fudden 
turned tail, and fell foul upon this rifing Seft, for 
a circumllance commoo to allj and in a time of full 
peace and fccurity. 

m^ What could occafion fo unexpected a recep- 
H^n? Was it any difj^ufl the people had enter- 
'taincd to this Chriftiaa rite r (for, indeed, on their 
paflions, the Magiftrate is generally- obliged to 
iquare his adminiftration.) This could not be ^ 
for the People, (every where the fame) are rarely 
offended^ in religious matters, but with novelties. 
What b of common ufe they receive with indif- 
ference -, often with a favourable prejudice. Our 
Critic confounds the nature and order of things, 
to make Paganifm paflive and unprovoked at a 
Principle which lubverted the whole lyftem of their 
religion, namely the unsociabii,ity of the Chrif- 
tian Faith ; and yet mortally offended with a 
practice the moft facred and univerfal in Paga- 
Mnifm namely mysterious and nocturnal 



But it will be faid, " Somejeabufy entertained 
of tliis way of worfhip, by the magistrate, might 
occafion that fiery inquifition : No<5turnal affem- 
blies had been abufed, and therefore it became liim 
to be very attentive to every new inftitudon of the 
like kind." Here our Critic will appeal to his 
Bacchanalia* rites : and, indeed, it feems to have 
been this deteftablc Mummery which firft put the 
fancy into his head. But this abufe was afingic, 
temporary thing, and had been long forgotten. 
Noflornal alTeniblies had fince that time been prac- 
tifed, for many ages, without jealoufy. Cicero, 
"■* idecd, in an ideal Utopia \ had declared againft 

thcffi: 
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them: but he brings them in, apparently for rtd 
other purpofc than to ftigmatize his mortal enemy 
Clodiiis. And, what is remarkable, he gives not 
the leaft intimation that the abufes of nofturnal 
alfemblies had ever been fo general as to keep alive 
the attencion or jealoufy of the Magiftrate: Par- 
ticulars had now and then perverted them to the 
gratification of their Uifts ; and for this, (for want 
of better evidence) he appeals to the comic 
poets of Greece, where indeed, feme of the My- 
fteries appear to have undergone a ftiameful cor* i 
ruption. 'M 

However, let us fuppofe the ftate of Rome to* 

be as delicate on this point as our Critic's hypo- 
ihefis requires it to be : Their circumfpeftion could 
never go further than to regulate or to reform 
thefe Afiemblies : it could never proceed to the 
fupprelTion or abolition of them, becaufe, noc- 
turnal meetings made an effential part of their own 
worfhip. 

It is probable, indeed, that thofe ridiculouS' 
calumnies of the Vulgar, concerning the immora- 
lities committed in the nofturnal afiemblies of the 
Chriftians, might reach the ears of the Magiftrate ; 
But if he attended to them, would he not begin 
his inquiry by examining into the trdch of them, 
as he had done in the cafe of the BacchanaUaH 
riles ? and when he found them as innocent as Plinjf 
the Younger, on a like examination, reports them 
to have been, would not the fearch have ended 
here-, and a Ihare of that univerfal toleratioi 
which he afforded to others, been imparted 
them likewife ? 

Our Critic mny perhaps fay, that thefe Chri 
flians were fuch lovers of a fecret, that they v 
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not reveal the nature of their rites to the Pagan 
MagiftraCe, though it were to entitle them to his 
proteftion. Should he fay this, he would forget 
the principles I have now forced him to go upon, 
which will allow no other reafon of the firlt Chrif- 
tians' falling into this practice, than to conciliate 
the good will of their Pagan neighbours. 

Well but " there might be fome idolatrous Teft 
required to qualify the Church for its fliare in this 
toleration of nofturnal worfhip j and, for non-com- 
pliance with the condition, (he may tcU us) the 
perfccution began." It is, indeed, likely enough 
that fuch a Tell was required ; and molt probably 
it conriiled in their approbation of the principle 
of iiittrecmmunity ; if not in words^ yet at leaft in 
deeds I fuch as throwing a grain or two of incenfe 
on t!ic Pagan ;ihars. But then the mifchief of 
this cvafion is, that it brings us round again to the 
place from whence the learned Criric fet out, when 
he turned his back upon the reafon given in the 
Div. Leg. for toleration, and would needs feek a 
fetter iij noSlurnal ajjemblies. 

Hitherto we cannot conceive how a pcrfecutlon 
could lb mucli as begin, from the caufe our Criric 
has afiigncd. But let us, for argument's fake, 
luppofc, that the Magiftrate, out of mere caprice 
(for we have Ihewn he could have no reafon) and in 
the plenitude of his power, would forbid the 
Chrillians their nonurml aJfemhUes, v/hile he al- 
lowed the privilege to all befidcs : Even in this 
cafe, his pcrftxution muft end almoft as foon as it 
was begun : it is impofTibte, on our Critic's own 
principles, that it fliould have any continuance : I 
tor, as the choice of nofturna! affirmblies was only 
to reconcile Puganifm to Chriftianiry, when they 
found 
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found their neighbours receive thele advances fy 
ungracioully, they would ibon remove theoccafion 
of offence i in which they would be quickened 
by their knowledge of the rights of the Sovereign^ 
to whom, in things indifferent, they had been told, 
all obeUienee was due. 

Thus the matter being turned on all fides, wc 
find that no perfecution whatever could follow 
from that caufe^ which our learned Civilian has 
afHgned for the whole ten. 
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But it being certain, that perfecuted they wei 
and as certain, that our Civilian will admit of 
other caufe than what he himfelf has given, namely 
their noEfurnal a£embUes : Let us for once fuppofe 
him to be in the right; and then eonfider the con- 
fequences which will arifefrom it. When we have 
done this, we fliall have done his Sylleni fuUjuf- 
tice ; and the reader, with fufficient knowledge of 
the cafe, may take or reject it as he finds himfelftl 
inclined. fl 

HypoTHESis's arc often very plaufible, and 
much ofcener very flattering things. You Ihall 
have of thcfe, fo fair and promifing, that an 
homeft reader IhaH be tempted to wifli them, and, 
from wifhing, to think them, true. But this, 
before us, is, by no means in the number of thofe- 
^ecioiis vifions. J 

I ferioully believe it would be doing our Chan^ 
cellor great injufiice to fuppofe he had any other 
view in this notable difcovery than to do honour 
to the ChrilTiian name : much lefs Ihould we fulpcdt 
that he had any formed defign of traducing it. 
Yet it is very certain, that neither Collins nor 
Tin DAL 
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.TiNDAL could have formed a projeft more in- 
Hiiunous to the reputation of primitive Chrillianit/, 
^Uan to prove, what is the aim of this learned 
Hg^tic, tliat THE FIRST Christians were perse- 

^-CUTED FOR HOLDING THEIR ASSEMBLIES IN THE 

NIGHT TIME. For it inevitably follows, that 
thefe early profelTors of the Faith were eicher wild 
Fanatics or abandoned Libertines ; and con - 
fequentiy, that the pagan iVIagiftrate did but 
his duty in inforcing, what the Church has 
been fo long accullomed to call, a cruel and uiijuji 
perfeculion. 

Before the conception of this new fancy, it was 
univcrfally fuppol'ed, that the primitive Chriftians 

affembUd in (he nigbt-iime to avoid the interruptions 
cf the civil power. This our Critic aflurcs us is a 
miftake. It is not true (fays he) but the con- 
•verfe of ihe propofilion is true m the utmost 
^j.ATiTUDE, viz. that they met with molejlatiof] from 
Hi&f civil power because their ajfemhlies were noitur- 

While the common opinion prevailed, thefe 
nocturnal JJfemblies, recorded in ancient cliurch- 
hirtory, gave as little fcandal to the Pagans of our 
times, as indeed they did to the Pagans of their 
own. But when this opinion is given up for the 
fake of its converse, wc fhall be utterly ac a lofs 
to account, to our irreligious Inquifuors, for To 
extraordinary a choice in the immediate tullowcrs 
pf Chrift. 



HITc 



It hath been (liewn above, that thefe voluntary 

Bcmblics could be occafioned only by one or 

other of thefe caufes— either that the Chriftiari 
religion hath Myjlc}-ies, like the Pagan, which re- 

VOA- III. f quired 
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quired ncfturnal celebrations— or that the firft 
preachera of Chriftianity afFefted to imitate the 
prafiices of Paganifm — or that they were Fanatics, 
and delighted in the horrors of a midnight feafon 
— or lastly, that, like the debauched Bacchanals^ 
they had fome very licentious Rites to be perforaiJ 
ed only in the dark. fl 

Our Critic's religious principles will not aBow 
him to admit of any of thefe caules but thtfecond. 
And I Ibave ihewn that, from the fecond, no per-: 
fccution could arife, or, at Icall, could continue. 
This, on a fuppofition that the Chriftians affected 
to imitate pagan obfervances. But it is a fuppofi- 
tion which contradidts fad^ and violates the nature 
of things. The hirtory of the infant-church in-i 
forms us, that the firlt Propagators of the Faith 
were moft averfe to every thing which bore a ihew 
of conformity to Paganifm. They could not but 
be fo, for their Religion rofe out of Judaifm, which 
breathes nothing but oppolilion to Idolatry. -^ 

In courfeof time, indeed, when pious zeal, by^ 
growing over-heated, became lefs pure ; when 
love of pomp and lliew, (which is natural to men 
bufied in the external offices of Religion) and the 
affeflation of importance (which is as natural to 
thoic who prefidc in them) had fpread their leprofy 
through the Church, the Minifters of the Gofpel 
would be fatally tempted to rival the magnificence, 
and to ape the myfberious air of Paganifm. And 
the obliquities, which led them into thefe follies, 
they would ftrive to palliate or difguife by a pre- 
tended impatience for the fpeedier extenfion of the 
Faith, I have fhewn, from Cafaubon, how this cor- 
lupt cooduift infected all the language of Theo- 
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logy '. But this was ibme ages aftdr the times in 
queltion. 

Our Critic may perhaps tell us, it was accident 
or whim which drew together the firft Chriftiani 
into dark corners i and as the evening and the mert^A 
ing made Ihefirfi da^ of the old Creation, lb it wm' 
to tnake Ihejirfi day of the new : And thus Nighty 
by her proper Uflier, Chance, became once agaia 
reinftatad in her ancient honours. 

But this will ftand him in fmall ftead. He 
has not only to account for the firft threaienings 
of Pcrfecution, but for the Act ; and, what 
is (till more, tbr die continuance of it. Now, 
what the Chriltians fell into with fo little rcafon 
they would certainly forfake on the appearance of 
fo great, as the diiplcafureof the Magillrate, and 
the crime and danger of difobeylng lawful Autho- 
rity, It is pofCblc, indeed, that, in the heat 
of Pcrfecution, fomc over zealous men might 
mifVakc their noncompliance with fuch commands 
as a nccclfary mark of their open profeffion of the 
Faith. But this was not generally the cale : Their 
common praftice was So give lo Cafar the things 
vahkb were C^far's ; and to God, the things which 
were God's : Of this, we have fufficient evidence 
in the famous letter of Pliny the younger, before 
quoted. Trajan had forbidden the affemblics 
called Het<eTi.t, which fuccecdcd thofe of public 
worfbip, and were ufed by the Chriltians of 
Bithynia, to confirm and bind them to one another 
in the pra(5t:ice of virtue, by the external badge 
or ceremony of breaking bread: and we are af- 
'iired by this vigilant Magiftrate, iliat the Chrif- ^ 
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tians, under his jurifdiftion, obeyed the imperial 

Edia"". 

- From all this Letter it appears, thai the only catrfesy 
which, on our Critic's principles, could poflibly 
bring on and continue perjeciition, (if perfecution 
arole from nofturnal or clandeftine ailembiies) mult 
be either fanaticism or debauched practices: 
in the firft cafe, their obftinacy would make them 
pcrfifti in the other, their libertinagc. To thefc 
agreeable conclufions, have our learned Civilian's 
principles reduced us for a fokuion of our difficul- 
ties : and fuch is the flattering picture, he has ex- 
hibited of primitive Chrittianity. Could its moft 
jnveterate enemies defire more ! or, if its friends 
•ftiGuld give credit to thcfe fancies, would its 
enemies be content with lefs ? Such are the difgra- 
ccs which this cenverfe propofition is ready to bring 
upon Chriftianity : difgraces of fo complicated a 
ftain, as not fimply to difhonour our holy Faith, but 

^en to juftily the powers of Paganifm in all thevi- 
B**>lences they otFered to it. For the Magiftrate had 

i right to fupprefs the clandeftine meetings of Fa- 

laticifm and Debauchery, 

But our Enemies will have no need to fty 

Q eo}sfequenc£s for the difcharge of the pagan Ma- 

jiftrates ; our Chriftian Chancellor himfelf pro- 

FCeeds direftly to their acquittal. He frankly tells 

IS, that their duty, as Magiftrates, required them 

limadveit on noSlurrial affemhlm, where they 



" — quod elTent fo!i[i fiato die arte luc 
Seiique Chri/io, quat Deo, diiere, &c. — quibua pcra^lis 
aorcm fibi Jifcedendi fui/Te, rurfurque coiundi ad capiendum 
:ibuin, promifcuum umen & innoxium: qund ipfiim facei-e 
iivSuKe. po/l ediflum meum, quo fecuadum maadala tua hetirias 
■■■- »;■ ep. 97- 
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bound themfclves to one another, and employed 

the word sacramentum for a kind of tcHcra of 

Ktonion 5 the very appearance of guilt which had 

Kcafioned the iUcree againft the infamous rites of 



You will fay, this is horrid, to make the Magi' 
Tate profecute the primitive Chrillians by the fame 
crovifton which obliged him to exterminate thole 
monfters of focicty ! But who can help it? Our 
t Chancellor had but this one precedent for the pro- 
[jfccution of mSlumal affemtlies; and if it be not 
:hc moft honourable fupport of his hypothefis it 
» not his fault. 

But there was no proof (you will fay) againft 
the Chriilian, as there was againft thofe Bacchana- 
lian alTemblies. What of that ? Our Chancellor 
■opines, that mere fufpicion, in fo delicate anaffair, 

-was fufficieni to acquit the Magiftrate of blame: 
nay, to make his conduct, in his care and jealoufy 

ibr the State, very commendable. You Ihall have 

idiis own words. ^ jealous Governor therefore, and- 
"^ftrangtr to the true principles of Chrifiianity, was 
jtaturally open to fucb imprejfiens ■, and could not 
JUT exert tbct caution and attention -jibicb the 
^affite tf their Country fo inarmly recommended ". 
iould Cicero hlmfelf have been more war?it, 
•not to fay more eloquent, in defending the De- 
cree which difpcrfcd the profligate crew of Baccha- 
nals i 

And now a very capital point of Ecclefiadical 
hiftory is cleared up and fettled. " The 'I'cn 
id'crfccuiions were begun and carried on, not, as 

8 kad 
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had been Iiicherto fuppofcd, upon the feorc of Re- 
ligion, or mere opinion, but againfl: bad Sut^efia, 
or, at lealT:, againft thofe who were real'unably 
fufpefted of being fuch." And this b given to 
us by the learned Critic as the true defence of free 
and generous Antiquity, in its public capaci- 
ty : juft as in free Brhain, (where, indeed, we 
now find fmail difference, as to freedom, betvrcca 
its fui>iic and its private capacity, except to the ad- 
vantage oi the latter) when Papifts complain of 
the pcoai laws, we reply. They are not inforced 
againft erroneous Rcligionifts, btit againft refrac- 
tory Suhjcifts, for rrfufiiiig the Magiitrate ths 
common fecurity for obedience, — - There is in- 
deed a difference ; our anfwer to the Papifts is a 
fcrious truth, and our Critic's apology for the pa- 
gan Perfecuccffs, an idle and ridiculous fidion. 

But as if he had not yet done enough for his bo- 
loved Antiquity, in thus blanching its ten persb- 
cuTiQNs ; he goes on to clear it from the oppro- 
brium of perfecution in general; by charging the 
original of this diabolic practice on the Chriftian 
Church ; where indeed, the Freethinkers had very 
confidently placed it, till the Author of the D. L.. 
rcftored it to its right owner, the Pagan Magiftrate. 
—^Persecution for difference of belief 
ALONE (fays our learned Civilian} owes 
vixr TO MORE MODERN ACES i and Spam was 
country \ •utherc PrifcilliaJi, by fosu, is held to be 
firft fufferer for mere opinion. 

Thus the whole blame of persecution for Re- 
ligion is thrown from the Gentile Perfecutors, upon 
the fuffering Church: And Chriftianity, or for its 
follies or its crimes, (as either infulting civil Society 
by its obftinacy, or polluting it by its vices) Hands 
covered 
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— .Jwtred with confufion. So happy an Advocate 
has our learned Civilian approved himfelf for rhc 
Caufe to which, by a double tye, he had devoted 
and engaged his miniftry. 

The length of thefe ajiimadverfions hindered 
ihem from finding a place in the body of this vo- 
lume, amongft other things of the like fort. Ex- 
cept for this, he had no claim to bediftinguilhcd 
from his fellows. I had a large choice before me : 
for who has not fignalized himfelf againft the 
DrviNE Legation? Bigots, Hutchinfonians, 
Mcthodifta, Anfwcrers, Freethinkers, and Fana- 
tics, have in their turns been all up in arms againft 
it. Quid dicam? (to iife the words of an honeft 
man in the fame circumttances) Commune fere hoc 
eorum fatum eft, quorum opera fupremum Numen 
uti vult in Ecclefia, ut mature htfidiis, accufati- 
ottibus et crimiyialioHibu! appctantur. The fcenc was 
opened by a falfe Zealot, and at prefcnt feems 
likely to be clofed by a true Bchmenift". A na- 
tural and cafy progrefs, from knavery to madnefs, 
where the Impofture fails : as the progrefs is from 
madnefs to knavery, where itfuccecds. It was now 
time to fettle my accounts with them. To this 
end I applied to a lenrned perfon, who, in con- 
fidcration of our friendftiip, hath been prevailed 
upon to undergo the drudgery of turning over this 
dirty heap, and marking what he imagined would 
in the leaft deferve, or could juftify any notice ; 
for I would not have the reader conceive fo mife- 
rably of me as to think 1 was ever djfpofed to look 
into them myfelf. He will find, as he goes along, 
both in the text and the notes, what was thought 
Iciid unworthy of an anfwer. Nor let it give him 
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too much fcandal that, in a work which I have 
jiow put into as good a condition for him as I was 
pble, I have revived the memory of the numerous 
and grofs abfurdities of thefe writers, part of 
whom are dead, and the reft forgotten : For he 
will conGder, that it may prove an ufeful barrier 
to the return of the like follies, in after times, 
againft more fuccefsful Inquirers into Truth. The 
feeds of Folly, as well as Wit, are connate with the 
mind : and when, at any time, the teeming in- 
.telteift gives promife of an unexpeiSted harveil, 
the tralh ftarts up with it, and is ever forward 
to wind itfelf about rifing Truth, and hinder its 
progrefs to maturity. Were it not for this, I 
lliould refer the candid reader to what I take to 
be the beft defence and fiipport of the argument 
jof the Divine Legation, the fuccinft view of 
the whole and of all its parts, which he will find at 
jhe conclufion of the laft of thefe Volumes. For as 
Lord Verulam fays excellently well, The harmo- 

HY OF A SCIENCE, SUPPORTING EACH PART THE 
OTHER, IS, AND OUGHT TO BE, THE TRUE AND 
^RIEF CONFUTATION AND SUPPRESSION OF 
T#£ SMALLER SORTS OF OBJECTIONS. 
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THIRD VOLUME. 



BOOK IV. 

PROVES the high antiquity cf the arts end 
empire of Egypt; and that fuch high antiquity 
illufirates and corfjimts the truth of the Mofaic 
Hifiery. 

Sect. I. 

■ Introdu^ion, f&ewtng that the univerfal Pretence 
V, to Revelation, p-aves the Truth cf fome, dnd par- 
ticularly of the JcYfidit p. I— 14. 

Sect. II. 



Enters en the third Propofition. Some general 
refieSiens em the high antiquity of Egypt j and of 
the equal extravagance cf both parties in their at- 
tempts to advance or deprefs that antiquity y p. 14— 
35. 

k Sect. III. 

The high antiquity of Egypt proved from Scrip- 
ture: And from the ancient Greek hiflorianst 

Vox.. III. g fupported 
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Jufported and confirmed by Scripture. In the c&tirjk 
of this inquiry the rife and progrefs of the art of mei 
^ifine i^ treated ff ^^A f^cpliiipid, p/ 25-— 6g. 

Sect. IV. 

^he high antiquity of Egypt proved from theip 
Hieroglyphics. Their nature^ original^ and various^ 
fcindsj explained. Proved to be the original of the art 
^ Onirpcritics or interpretation of Dreams^ and like- 
ivife of Brute- worfhip. In this inquiry is contained 
fhe hijiory of the vjariop 'n^odp of information by 
Speech and Writing : yind of the various modes of 
^fient idolatry^ in the order they arofe frofj^ ong 
fngther^ p. 6^^ 243, 

S E C T. V. 

• a 

Sir Ifaac Newtpn's .chronology of the Egyptian 
pnpire confuted^ and fhewn to contradiSi all facred 
^nd profane antiquity j and evfn th$ nature of things. 
In tbf fpurfi pf this Dijfertatiqn the cdufes of thaf 
infinite confujion in tke ancient Greek hifiory an^ 
mythology are inquired intq and explained^ p. 243 —? 
to the end. 
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BOOK IV. 



SECT. I. 

THE foregoing volume hath occalionallf, 
and in the courfe of my main argument, 
fticwn ihe reader, that it was always the 



praftice of mankind to liften to, and embrace fome 
pretended Revelation j in negleft of what is 
called, in contradiHi nation to it, the Religion 
or NATURBi that, I mean, which is only founded 
oa our relation to the firft Caufe ^ and deducible 
from the eternal reafon of things '. 

VlU^m TM ttosrliMV. f uVii fat «r ■• avT«iJa3«i( uHiaif, /taf^it 
M J^oWsailiit, wa>i' T> 1^ vf iA)^> TuJx*""* '« *>!(»*»« Ti!i tcb Sia 

Kjya Ux!"''*- Eul<'>> rr*/. Ewg- I. li. C. 6. 
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2 ftbe Diifine t^gatJon Book IV. 

If ever a general propenlity might be called a 
.diftatc of Nannr, this, luiely may > Thjrtjfeoh a 
propenfity there is, the Deift, or pretended follower 
of natural Religion^ freely confeflcth ; nay, is for- 
ward to infift upon, as & drcumftance of difcredit 
to thofc jRcvelatiimSj which we receive for true. 
'1tct (hrilys or ^ hii. vifionary advanta^s^ Aone 
ever afforded him lefs caufe of triumph ; a confe- 
quence flowing from it. Which is entirely fubver- 
five of his whole fcheme. 



r ^ 



PoV let me^^ fuch a one. What cotllc) be the 
caufe of fo univerfal a propmfity in all ages, places, 
,a6d geofelb ?^', B« b^ordj h^;^f«?tr, Kt Kmllc 
tliat he be able to diftinguifti between the caufes 
whicb the Few had in giving and the M*ny in 
receiving, pretended Revelations. The caufes for 
prnjefl-ing and giving are explained at large .in the 
former volume; where it is (hewn, that all the 

{)retended Revel^ion^, buCTcal corruptions of fe- 
igion, came from Princes and Lawgivers. It is 
tiiie,: hr hatH Men tii:%ht otherwife. HivinSrOb- 
tors', the Tofandsr and Tiodals i£ the thne, jirure 
hfm, thk at) came front the rrjiests; and rfup- 
pofe they ipokc what rHciy faeKeved : • Ij mi^ibc 

lb for arry tfKiig:they knew; 1 • • : :*i ;v:y •»' 

• • * ' * 1 I 

■ • ' • ... 
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My queftiext then is, Whkt couid induce ^Hm^ 
OtCmdi to eVntn-ace tbsib offered Reveiatkms; tmids 
it were, ' ^ -^ • ''J 

i. Either *a CowsctorswESS th^ tltt^ laranted 
a revealed Will for the rule 6f their aaioiis \ or, 

2. An old Tradition that tjod had vouch- 
fafed it to their foitfathers ? 

One 
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One can hvdiy conceive any thing eife j for a general 

Tedt muft have as geoeral a caufe: wiiich, in this 
fe, is only to be found in the naturs of man i or ' 

\tradiikn prefervcd in the whole race. Prince-ci 
or prieit-traft might indeed offer them, for their 
own pt'Wate ends : but nothing fliort of a common 
inducement ;COuld difpofe mankind to accept them. 

Hv I- -As to the confciopfocfs of the want of % Re- 
Vtldetion, thfic may fairly be inferred from the 
"miferabk blindnefs of our condition: And he who 
wants 10 be informed of this, fhould Qonfutt An- 
tiquity, or, what may be more for his cafe, thofe 
modern writers, who, for no very good ends, 
but yet to a very good ilTue, have drawn fuch hvely 
pictures of it, from thence. But without going 
crtp fo far, he may find* in the very difppGtion to 
receive fuch abfurd fchemes of religion as Revela- 
tions from heaven, more than a thouland other ar-: 
guments to prove men ignorant of thefirft princi- 
ples of natural religion; a very moderate know- 
ledge of which would have certainly detefted the 
V JRppoHure of thofe pretences. But now, men fo 
Hiotally at a lofsfor a rule of life, would greedily 
Vtmbrace any dire£tion that came with pretended 
crcdcntialsiVom heaven. 

If we turn to the Few, the wife and learned 
i»ttlortgft them, we lliall find the cafe ftill more 
Icfperatc. In religious matters, thefe were bii nder 
'cn than the People; and in proportion too, 
y were lefs confcious of their ignorance. The 
loft advanced in the knowledge of human nature 
i its dependencies, were, without queftion, the 
icicnt Sages of Greece. Of tiiefc, the wifeft, and 
r the wifeft, was Socrates; for he faw and con- 
~ 1 hi* ignorance, and deplored the want of % 
B 2 fupcrior 
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fupericW direction. For the reft, who thought 
them/elves wife, aind appeared not fo fenfibly to 
feel their wants, we have (hewn at large ^ how chey 
became. Fools; and, debauched by falfe fcience, 
affefted the language of Gods before they had well 
emancipated themlelvcs from the condmon of 
brutes'. The two great fupports of natural reli- 
gion, in the world at large, are the belief of a 
FuryRE STATE, and the knowledge of moral 
OBLIGATION. Thefirft was rejefted by alU and the 
true ground of the fecond was undcrftood by none: 
The honour of this dil'covery was referved for 
Revelation, whicli teachethus, in fpiceof unwilling 
hearers, that the real ground of moral ohligation ii- . 
the will of God, 

1. There only remains that other pofiiblecaulS 
fhe general tradition of God's early revelation i 
ill will to mankind^ as delivered in Scripture, 
for my part, fuppofe both concerned in the effeftp 
and that that ftate of mind which difpofed men Vi\ 
fo ready and general a reception of thefc numcrooM 
impoftures, was the refult of the confcioulhefs otfj 
their wants, joined to the prejudice of Tradition/I 
If the Deift allow Tradition, he gives up tllffl 
queftion; if he aclcnowledges our wants, he affbo" 
a ftrong prefumption, in tavour of Revelation. 

For if man (let the caufe proceed from what |l 
will) be fo irrecoverably blind and helplefs, ic i 
highly reafonable to think that infinite goodne^ 
would lead and enlighten him by an extraordinaT" 
revelation oi his will. 

^ Book iJi. fefl. 2, 3, 4, and ;. 

* The Stoics, who thought the foal mortal, yet leckone^J 
their <iu{/^ mil R e^ual, orAiporior, to the gods. 
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But here, Tindal objeds, " That this blindnefs 
is men's own fault, who, inftead of improving 
their reafon, and following its dictates, which would 
lead them into all truth, (our own Scriptures alTur- 
ing us, that that which may he ktuan of God is 
manifejl in than -, for God balbfieuied it unto them ' ) 
go on like beaft:s, and follow one another as they 
are led or driven." 



I 



To dijs I anfwer, that what had been the lot 
of man from the beginning of the world to the 
birth of Christ, was like to continue fo to the 
end of it. A deviation fpringing from no partial 
caufc of clima:?, government, or agej but the 
lad cSc£t of human wcaknefs in the circumftancc 

of our earthly fuuaiion. By the fault of man 

it is true; but fuch a fault as, it is fccn by long 
experience, man could never remedy. He there- 
fore flies to Heaven for relief j and feems to have 
rc^foD for his confidence. 

But to this, our aan of morals has a rtply at 
hand > " That if fuch be our condition, it may in- 
deed want rcdrefs ; but then, a Revelation will not 
render the cure lafting." And for this he ap- 
peals to the corrupt ftatc of the Chriftian world; 
which, in his opinion, ftems to demand a new 
Revelation, to rcitorc the virtue and efficacy of 
tlie old. 

But let me tell this vain Rationalift, There is an 
extreme difference between the corruption of the 
Pagan and the Chrillian world. In the Pagan, 
where falfe Revelations had given men wrong ideas 
of the attributes of the Deity, they mqft of courfe. 
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6 :^he Dh^e-LtgotUu ;BocBclV: 

and did in fe&, aft ykribully i^fbi^ Iprinciplb ' \ 
a condition of blindnefs v^kfh fccfitt^d'to ^all out on 
God*s goodnefs ft)r a'renPiftJy^'feqt in-thfe Chriftian 
world, for -the very contrary reafon^ all wicked 
men a6k ill against PRiNeifLE-, a condkfen of 
|?erverfenefi which fcems to call out for nothing but 
his juftice : God, according to 'the ftate of the cafe, 
having done every thing that man, with -all his pre- 
fumption, can pretend to e^cpcft from the goodr 
fieis of his Maker, :. 

So far on the Deift*s own principles ; on his own 
falfe notion that God*s Revelatiojiar is rcprcfented in 
Scripture to be merely a repuhlimtion of the religitm of 
nature. For, as fuch he has prefumed to comment 
on it;-and as fuch, in excefs of complaifance, we 
believers have generally thought fit to receive it. 
But I fhtB, ere long, (hew it 'to be a very different 
thing : and^ from ita true nature, prove not only 
(as here) the ufe of Revelation, but likewife the 
^bfolute necejftty of it, to mankind. I fhall fhew 
that what oitir adverfaries fuppofe the only, was bu^: 
thefecondary end of the two Revelations '5 that what 

♦ Sec Dw. tig. p. 147,-8. vol. i. edit. %^. Tn» ^very 

^t^ 1^ aj»ftj*;«iwf iuxjix^-m% (rvfAJpp^aTii aJ^ tiyaBSf X*^^^9 •'•'• 
*li^ai x^ Bz^q euauyopivuvf t>iii a-iSec<rfM09 uvoiai (pva-MtHq avToTq Ivwu^' 
y^icrca^ If* tf( liofu^f ivs^^To^q fjLtla^^tixoreq* TocravTm ^' a^ct .avm^if 
tevTOf (p^Bftjf etfroirXvi^iaf aq fjPii^ rSn taTsyiyiyLtKBykivon roTq ^io?i^- 
yauuQtq u9roXoy»CwQa»> fA»^* IptDpiav Itf) roTi ctlffxseiq <»•« airSn 
(pr.[M^o(4.iyciif fst' tBCLvxa. (le t^q oivd^i diet rdq wa^ auruf vra^'.^ofjuvecf 

If ovd^tfTTot; vroT^svofjLivuyf fAfj^' nri ToTq afjM^awjfthoiq dfAocfiai 
Trifjuii^ietq] . af?FV}eJi^ytfMvr,(;, iAOi)^iaq JC^ d^^iwi ^0|af , iM^CfJLUf t< aij 
frct^Mt6(4Mq ydfA^h IMxipQviaq rs VcJ ivad^ielortAf, rUtm re icj d^sT^tn 
ifpayctu ^ Pt^y i moTJuni kJ fdo'Hf ^tvpsSuMta^ oiTc^q rcTq oliu'koiq 

iv^^iian roti o^/iyovoK diro^.i'jrSPiiq* Eufeb. Pr^f. EifOMg. !• ii c. 6. 
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was primary aad peculiar to them, as Revelations, 
was of" ludi a nature as the utmoft pervcrfity of 
man could not, in any degree, defeat -, of fuch a 
nature as manifelis there muft needs be thefe Reve- 
Ittions; andtljai toexpedt more, or further, would 
noc only be unreafbaabie, but abfurd^ 

At prefcnt, to go on with the Deift in his own 
way. From what hath been faJd, we fee a ftrong 
prcfumpcion, that God hath indeed comrriunicated 
his will to mankind in that extraordinary way we 

call REVELATION. 

And now, that amazing number of fdfc reli- 
gions, under paganifm, begins to appear lefs for- 
midable and injurious to the true. It was on a 
prcfumption they would prove {o, that, in the 
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they were drawn out in review. 



v.,d\ CttCh iis f.J'e Prophet at its head *. And here 
at laft t!!vy irc employed, wicked infti-umcnts a$ 
thej" u'.-;' . and wickedly as they have been abufcd 
in dlili jnourin" truth, to eviflce the high pro- 
bijibiuLy of GoJ's having aAuaily given a rcvela- 
^00 of his will to mankind. 

Jf^ therefore, there be fuch a thing as true reve- 
lation, oiir higheft interefts will engage us in the 
fearch of it; and we fhall want no encouragement 
to proceed, beciufe it mi:ft needs have fome cha-, 
r&iicrtjVtc mark to diftinguifh it from the falfe. 
And tliis mark muft be our guide. 

' See Book ix, and in (he mean time. Strmmi en tbt fn'sei^ 

pill ef Ntaural and Rfvcaiti Riligitn, Serm. *. yoL \. 
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Now if we look round the ancient world, and 
take a view of the numerous religions of paganifm, 
we fhall find (notwithftanding all pretended to be 
original, and all were aftuaily independant) fo pcr- 
fedt a harmony in their genius, and conformil^ in 
their miniftrations, as to the objeA, fubjedt, and. 
end of religious worlhip \ that we muft needs 
conclude them to be all falfc, or all true. AH 
true they could not be, becaui'e they contradidted 
one another, in matters of practice and fpeculation, 
profefled to be revealed. 

But amongft this prodigious number of pre- 
tended revelations, we find one, in an obfcure 
corner of the globe, inhabited by a fingle family, 
fo fundamentally oppofite to all the other inftttu- 
tions of mankind, as would tempt us to conclude 
we have here found what we fearch after. 

The many particulars in which this reli^, 
differed from all others, will be occafionally ex- 
plained as we go along. For, as our fubjeft for- 
ced us, in the former volume, to draw into view 
thofe marl.s of agreement which the faife had with 
true rcvfbtion ; lo the fame fubje6t brings us now 
to the more pleafing lafk of Ihewing wherein the 
true differed from the falfe. To our prefent pur- 
pofe it will be fufficieni to take notice only of that 
primary and capital mark of diftinitiofi, which dif- 
ferenced J'jDAisM from all the reft; and this was 
its pretending to come fi^om the first Cause 
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OF ALL THINGS; 
()TH£R. RELIGION 



AND ITS CONDEMNING EVERY 
FOR AN IMPOSTURE. 



I. Not one of all that numerous rabble of revi 
lations, ever pretended to come fr»m the fjust' 

»' See bcok ii. fta. i, 2, ;, 6. bookiii. fefl. <. 
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Iause ', Or taught the worihip of the one God in 
ihdr PUBLIC miniftradons ^. So true is that which 
Eulebius obfervcs from Scripture, that " for the 
" Hebrew people alone was refcrved the hooourof 

f being mliated into the knowledge c^ God the 
Crtctwr of all things, and of being inlbuded in 
" the 
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^ Dr. PHdeaox in bU learned Camiritmi. hu inileet! told u* 
k very eoKrainiog ftory ofZoROAiTHts; whom, of an eufy law- 
giver of the Baflj-iaD!, Dr. Hyde had made a late falfeprapbec 
of the Periiabs, and the preacher up of one God in the public 
religion i which doftrine, however, thii learoed man fuppofet 
to be Aolen from the Jews. But ibe truth n, the whole is a 
pure fible ; cooiradiSi all leuned antiquity - and it fupponed 
only by the ignorant ar.d romatitic relations of late Perfiaa 
writers under the Califes -, who make Zoroaftres couiemporary 
with D.irius Hyftafpia. and ferrant to one of ihe Jewifli pro- 
phet! { yet ID another fit of lying, they place him as early as 
Mofci ; they even fay be was Abraham ; nay, ihcy flick not to 
^ake him one of the buildert of Babel. ^It may be thought 
ftrange bow fuch crude imaginations, however cooked up, could 
be deemed fetviceablc to Revelation, when they may befoeafily 
turned againfl it ; for all falihood is natunlly on the lide of 
unbelief. 1 have long indeed k)3ked when fome minnit pbib/t- 
fbir would fettle upon this corrupted place, and give it the in- 
£det taint. And jult as I thought, it happened. One of them 
_ liaving grounded upon this abford whimfy, the impious Hinder 
■jfT'l" JtT"' taviag ricii'vii frtm tht fBUrwt') tf Zareuprti, 
tJMri*^ til capti-vitj, juftrr mliewi tf God and hii fi^mdeau iban 
'-'- • 'bifBrt.—%vi Tbt Mtrat Phikfiphtr, vol, i. and vol. ii. 

(. 144. Another of thcfe Phi ig/ipbtr 1 makm^ fpai anufeof 
b liMian Bracmanei and their fidum and Ezaurvidaix, for 
flit) Fidan is their Bible, u the Ziiid or Zndawfa U the Bible 
of the Rre worfhipert in Perfis, and both of them apparent for* 
;riei fince the time of Mahomet to oppofc to the Akoran. Vet 
Vr. Voltaire fays, of his Kii/ni^jiir, the ExmrveJam, that it i* 
appatcnily older than the conquelts of Alexander, becaufc the 
rivert, town*, and countries are called by theit old names, before 
taey were new chtillened by the Greeks.'— Cct ancicn Commen> 
taire du Vedam me paraii ecrit avani les coix^ueies d' Alexandre, 
car 00 n'y irO'Jve aucun dea noma que Ic vainqueurs GiecH 
tappUpcDt aii;i flcuvci> aux viUsi aux contien. Aildiiions a 
— * - I'Hiii, 
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•^ the prafticc of true picry towards him^*' I 
faid, in tbtir puilk miniflratims^ for we have (ttn 
it was taught vm their myjieries to a few s and to 
their myfteries, it is remarkable, the learned Fa- 
ther alludes ; who oppofeth the cafe of the He- 
brews, to thQ Pagans "* ; where a fmall and ieledt 
number only was initiated into the knowledge of 
the Creator; but in Judea, a whole people. 

II. That the Hebrews were as Angular, in con- 
demning all other religions of impoiture, as in 

V Hift. Generale, p. 23 — 4. Which is juft as wife, as it would 
be to* obferve, that the Sarazin and Turkifh annals were 
i^ritt^n before the cpnquefls of Alexander, becaufe we find in 
(hem none* of the names which the Greeks impofed on the 
fivers, the cities, and the countries which they conquered in the 
Lefler Afia, but their ancient names, by which they were known 
from the earlieft ti'mes. It never came into the Poet^'s head that 
the Indians and Arabians, might be exa6lly of the fame 
]iumotir, to reHore the native names to the places from which 
the Greeks had driven them. 

* — r /xoiw 35 Tw *E«^ai«» yini T^r, EIlOnTEIAN wetlt^£T<rQat 
rni ©EHPIAt'Toy ruf oXtfmrojjjIw xj AHMIQTPrOY 0«a, xj t^; 
Lq avTov a^ijGfi'f lva-e€eiaq. Praf, Eva^g, 1. i. C. ix. p, iZO. " As 
the imaginary intereft of religion engaged Dr. Prideaux to e^- 
i>Oufe the Perfian (a!e of Xorosi^res ; (o the fame ^lotive induced 
thofe excellent perfons, Stillingfleet, Cudworth, and Newton, to 
take the afHrmative in the general queftion, whether the one 
true God had ever been publicly worfhiped out of Judea, be- 
tween the introduflion of general idolatry, and the birth of 
Chrift. As this determination of the general quellion is no left 
jfDJurious to Revelation than the particular of Zorpaftres, we 
in ay be afTured no lefs advantage would be taken of it. Lord 
polingbroke faw to what ufeit might be applied, and has thercr 
fore inforced it to the difcredit of Judaifm ) indeed, with his 
ufual addrefs, by entangling it in a contradidtion. But thofe 
other venerable names will make it neceflary hereafter to ejf- 
amine both the one and the other queftion at large, 



p See Div* Le^^ vol. i, p. 165, 4th edit. 
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publicly worfliiping one God, the Creator, hath 
been fli^wn in the former volume. 

There is nothing more furprifing in all Pagan 
Antiquity, than that, amidll iheirendlefs Revela- 
tions, not one of thent ihould ever pi-cccnd to 
come from the first Cause of all things; orfhould 
condemn the reft of fallliood : And yet there is no- 
thing which modern writers are more accuftomed to 
pals over without refledion. But the ancient Fathers, 
who were more intimately acquainted with the ftate 
of paganifm, fcem to have regarded it with the 
attention that fo extraordinary a circumftance de- 
fcrves: and I apprehend, it was no other than the 
difficulty of accounting for it, which made them 
recur fo generally, as they do, to the agency of 
the devil: for I miift beg leave to alTure certain 
modern rectifiers of prejudices, that the Fathers are 
not commonly led away by a vain fupcrftitionj as 
they affeft to reprcfent them: fo that when thefe 
venerable writers unanimoudy concurred in think- 
ing, that the devil had a gi eat Jhare in the in!ro- 
du£iion andfupport of pa^an revelations, I imagine 
they were led to this concliifion from fuch like con- 

fiderations as thefe, That had thefe impoftures 

been the fole agency of men, it is inconceivable 
that no one falfe prophet, no one fpcculative phi- 
lolopher, Of all thole who regulated ftates, were 
well acquainted with the firft Caufc, and affefted 
fingularities and refinement, Ihould ever have pre- 
tended to receive his Revelations from the only true 
God; or have accufed the reft of fatfhood: A 
thing fo very natural for fome or other of them to 
have done, were it but to advance their own reli- 
gion, in point of truth or origine, above the rcfl. 
On the contrary, fo avcrfe were they to any thing 
■pt'thi^ man agement, tliat thofc who pretended toin- 
fpirations 
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^irationsevcnfrom Jupiter, never conGdered him, 
as he was often confidered by particulars, in the 
fenfe of the Creator of all things; but as the local 
tutelar Jupiter, of Crete, for inllance, or Libya. 
Again, thofe who pretended to the beft fyftem of 
religion, nneant not the beft fimply ; but the beft for 
their own peculiar community". This, if a fuper- 
natural agency be excluded, ieemed utterly unacr 
countable. But admitting the Devil to his fiiare, 
a very good reafon might be alTigned: for it is 
certain, the fuffering his agents to pretend infpira- 
tion from the firft Caufe would have greatly en- 
dangered idolatry-, and the fuffering any of them 
to condemn the reft of falfhood, would (by let- 
ting men upon enquiry and examination) have 
foon yut a ftop to the unbounded progrefs of it, 



Thus, I fuppofe, the Fathers reafoned : and I 
believe our Free-thinkers, with all their logic, 
would find it fomcwhat difficult to Ihew that iney 
reafoned ill. 



But as we have made it our bufinefs, all along, 
toenquire into the natural caufes of paganifm, in 
all its amazing appearances, we fhall go on, in the 
fame way, to fee what may be afljgned for this-j 
moft amazing of all. 



I. Firft then, the false prophet and poli- 
tician, who formerly cheated under one and the 
fame perfon % found it necefTary, in his charafterof 
Prophet, to pretend infpiration from the God moft 
reverenced by the people; and this God was ge- 
nerally one of their dead anceftofs, or citizens, 
whofe fervices to the community had procurcAj 
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lam divine honours ■■ •, and who was, of cour1*e, a 
local tuEelary Deity. In his charafttTof Politician, 
|k thought it of importance to have the national 
orfhip paid to the Founder of the Society, or to 
ic father of the Tribe : for a God, who had them 
jui peculiar, fuited the grofs conceptions of the peo- 

Kle much better then a common Deity at large. 
lut this practice gave birth to two principles, which 
rcvented any opening for a pretended intercourie 
nth the one God, the Creator, i. The firft was, 
an opinion of their divines, that the fupremc 
God did not immediately concern himfclf with the 
ovcrnment of the world, but left it to local tu- 
ilary deities, his vicegerents^ 2, The fecond, 
1 opinion of their lawgivers, that it would be 
»f fatal confequence to Society to difcover the firft 
jCaufe of all things to the people'. 
1 

I 2. But fccondly, that which one would imagine 
.Ihould Iiave brought the one God, the Creator, to 
•the knowledge of the world, in fome public In- 
^itution of religion, namely his being taught to 
rfb many in the Myiteries, and particularly to all 
who pretended to rrctlaiion and lawgiving ', was the 
Very thing that kept him unknown-, becaufe all 
%ho came to the knowledge of him this way, had it 
communicaced to [hem under che moft religious 
fcal of fecrecy. 

■ 3. Now, while the firft Caufe of all things was 
'fcjcfled or unknown, and nothing profeflcd (n the 
'|)ublic worship but local tutelary Deities, each of 
•which had his own appointment, and little con- 
cerned faimfclf in thai of another's, no one re- 
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ligion could accufe the other of faHhood, becaufc 
they all ftood upon the fame foundation. 

How far this may account, in a natural wray^ 
for the matter in queftion, is fubmitted to the^ 
judgment of the learned. ■ 

Here then we reft. An effential difference btv« 
tween the Jewish and all other religions is now 
found : the very mark we wanted to difcriminate 

the true from the falfe. 

As for any matis of refemblance in matters 
circumftantial, tlijs will give us no manner rf 
concern. The ihame of this allegation muft lie 
with the Deift, who can, in confeience, bring k 
into account, for the equal falfhoodofthem both.^ 
feeing, were the jewifh (as we pretend) true, and 
the pagan falfe, that very refemblance muft ftill 
remain. For what, I pray, is a falfe religion, 
■but thecounrerfcit of a true? And what is it to 
■counterfeit, but to affume the likenefs of the thing 
ufurped? In goodearneft, an Impoftor, withoii 
one fingle feature of truth, would be a rarity ev< 
aniongft monlters. 
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TjUTthe bufmefs of this worTi is' not pi 
^^ bability bui demonstration. This, there- 
fore, only by the way, and to lead us the more eafily 
into the main road of our enquiry : for the reader 
noi^ fees wc are purfuing no del'pe'rate adventure, 
.while we endeavour to deduce ihe -divinity of 
Moses's Law, from thecircumftances of the Law 

.itfelf. 
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I goon With my propofed demojiftration. -. n 

Having proved in the foregoing volume the firft 

and Iccond propoiitions Tbal the inculcating the 

Marine ef a- futurt Jiate of rewards and pMtitJhtiteHtf 
if ntcejfary to the ijoeli-heing of civil Society ;- — ^r- 
and, That all maiikind, ejpecially the moji wife and 
'learned nations if afiliquity, have concurred in ie^ 
Ueving and teaebingtbat this deSfrine was of fuch 

ufe to civil Society: 1 come, in this, to the 

^ third, 

r. That thb doctrine of a future state 

or tEWARD'S AND PUNISHMENTS IS NOT TO 
BE FOUND IN, NOR DID MAKE PaSt OF, 

THE Mosaic dispensation. . 

Now as, in fupport of the two firil Propoii- 
tions, I was forced to make my waythro' the long 
chicane of Atheifm and Free-thinlting ; fo in de- 
fence of the third, I (hall have the much harder 
fortune of finding Adverfarics in the quarter of our 
Friends; for it hath happened unluckily, thatmif- 
takcn conceptions of the jewish and of the chri- 
stian Difpenfations, have made fome advocates of 
J<eveIation always unwilling to confefs the trutii 
which I here endeavour to eftablifli; and a late re- 
vived defpicable whimfy concerning the fadducifm 
of the Hebrews, hath now violently inclined them 
to oppofe it. 

A man lefs fond of truth, and equally at- 
tached to RELIGION, would havc here ftopt £hort, 
'«nd ventured no further in a road where he muft lb 
Yrequenrly fufFer the difpleafure of forfaking thofc 
he moft agrees with ; and the much greater mor- 
tification of appearing to go along with thole he 
tnoit 
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moft differs from. I have often a(ked myfelf, 
"What I had to do, to invent new arguments for 
tleligion, when the old ones had outlived fo many 
■generations of this mortal race of infidels and free- 
thinkers ? WJiy I did not rather chule the hif"- 
road of literary honours, and pick out fome 
critic or fmall philofopher of this fchool, co 
up at the Ihrine of violated fenfe and virti 
^Things that might be expofed to their deferved 
Ttontempt on any principles; or indeed without 
jiny : I might then have flourilhed in the favour 
Fro my fuperiors, and the good-will of all my 
I'Jjrethren, But the love of truth breaks all my 
mcafures: Imperiofa irabtt veritas ; and 1 am once 
lore borne away in the deep and troubled torr3 
^f Antiquity. S 

Thefe various prejudices abovementioned oblige 
jne therefore to prove the third Propofition, in the 
L-iame circumftantial manner I proved the firft and 
f^econd : and this will require a previous explanar^"^ 

T the MOSAIC POLICY. 
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fc- But to form a right idea of that Inftitution, it 
Kwiii be neceffary to know the genius and manners of 
|lthe Hebrew people -, tho' it be, as we conceive, 
k)f divine appointment: and ftill more neceflary to 
fninderftand the charader and abiliiies of their law- 
rmivER, if it be, as our adverfaiies pretend, only of 
f ^human. , ^H 

Now as the Hebrews, on receiving their la^H 
rere but juft come from a ftrange country, the 
land of Egypt; where the people had been held 
1 flavery and oppreliion ; and their Leader bred at 
xjurr, and inftrufled in all the learning of their 
I'tcoUeges i it could not but be, that the genius and 
maaners 
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manners of both would receive a high tinfturc 
from thole with whom they had fo long, and in Juch 
diflfcreni ftations, converfed; And in fedl, holy 
Scripture alTures us, that Moses was comierfant in 
«li the wifdom, and the Israelites bdbtted with^ 
a/l the whoredoms or idolatries, of E^^t. 

It will be of importance therefore to know t 
ftate of SUPERSTITION and learning in Egjn 
during thefe early ages. 

This, as it is a neccflary, fo one would thinly*! 
(hould be no difficult enquiry ; for it is natural to 
fuppofe, that the fame Scripture which tells us, that 
the Lawgiver and his people brought their wifdom 
and fuperllicions fron:i Eg>'pt:, would tell us alfo 
what that wifdom and what thofe fupcrftitionswere. 
And fo indeed it doesi as will be feen in due time: 
Yet, by ill fortune, the fad ftands, at prefcnt, fo pre- 
carious, as to need much pains, and many words to 
make it owned. Divines, it is confcffed, feem to al- 
low the tcftimony of Stephen and Ezekiel, who un- 
der the very impulfe of infpiration, fay that Moses 
tfjj learned in all the wifdmn, and Ihe people devoted So 
all the fuperjiitions of Egypt; yet, when they come to 
explain that learning, they make it to confift in 
fuch fopperies, as a wife and honed man, like 
Moses, would never pradife: when they come 
to particularize thofe fuperftitions, they will not 
allow even die Golden Calf the MOXXOS Jt®* 
■ * AIIIS ititAfsVo^ ', to be of their number. For 
by an odd chance, tUo' not uncommon in blind 
fcuffles, the infidels and we have chang'd wea- 
pons: Our enemies attack us with the Bible, to 
prove the Egyptians very learned and very fuper- 
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ftitious in the time of Mofes ; and we defend our- 
fclves with the new Chronology of Sir Ifaac Newton, 
to prove them very barbarous and very innocent. 

Would the reader know how this came abouti it 
tras in this wife: The infidels had abferved, 
s who that ever looked into facred and profane 
jitiqutty hath not?) that in the jewifli Law there 
t'Vere many ordinances refpeftive of the inftitutionJ 
I' of Egypt. This circumitance they feized-, and, 
according to their cuftom, envenomed ; by draw- 
ing from thence a conciufion againft the Ditini 
Legation of Mofes. The defenders of Revelation, 
furprized with the novelty of the argument, did 
that, in a fright andin excefs of caution, which ona 
may obferve unprepared difputants generally do, 
to fupport their opinions; that is, they chofe rather 
to deny the premisses than the conclusion. For 
fuch, not knowing to what their adverlary's prin* 
ciplcs may lead, think it a point of prudence tq 
flop him in his firft advance: whereas the fkiiful 
difputant well knows, that he never has his enemy 
at more advantage, than when, by allowing the 
premiiTes, he lliews him arguing wrong from his 
own principles; for the quelHon being then to 
te decided by the certain rules of logic, his con- 
futation expofes the weaknefs of the advocate as 
well as of the caufe. When this is over, he may 
turn with a good grace upon the premiffcs -, to ex- 
pofe them, if falfe j to redtify them, if mifrcpre- 
ientedj or to employ them in the I'crvice of Reli- 
gion, if trucly and faithfully delivered : and this 
fervice they will never fefufe him ; as I ihall ftiew 
in the previous queftion of tl?e high antiquity of 
Egypti and in the main queftion of the amijfton of 
4 future Jiatt in the infiitution of the Hebrews. 



And I am well perTuadcd that, had ihofc ««1- 
knc zdrocatcs of Religion (whofe Ubours have 
ftt the truth in a light not to be rcfifted) but 
duly weighed the character of thofc with whom 
they had to do, they would have been Icfs 
* imed at any confequcnccs the power of their 
gic could have deduced. The Tolands, the 
^unts, the Tiodals, are, in truth, of a tem- 
and complexion, in which one finds more of 
t quality which fubjefts men to draw wrong; 
.tnclulions, than of that which enables them to 
"fevent faifc Principles. 

The excellent Spencer, indeed, endeavoured 
lo diffipate this panic, by fticwing thefe prcmiflc* 
to be the true key to the reason or thk laW| 
for the want of zfujicient renfon in the cercnionial 
ind pofitive part of it, was the grcatcft objcftion, 
wIucQ thinking men had, to the divinity of its ori-r 
^naL 

But all this did not yet reconcile men to thoft 
prcmiflcs. It would feem as if they had an- 
other quarrel with them, bcfides the pour un- 
learned fear of their leading to the infitfcl's con- 
clofion; namely, for their being an adverfary'j 
principle fimply; and, on that fcorc alone to 
be dilputed. This is a perverfe, tlio' common 
prqudicc, which infedsour whole communication 1 
and hath hurt unity in the church, and huma- 
nity in civil life, as well as peace in the fchools. 
For who knows not that the fame impotent aver- 
fion to things abufed by an enemy, hath made 
one fort of fe&anes divide from the national 
church, and another reprobate chcmoft indifferent 
^nunners of their country ' ? 
■ tmiau, QgtJwn, && 
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And it is to beobferved, that till that unlucky 
time when the infidels firft blundered upon truth, 
jhis principle met with a very general reception: 
$he ancient Fathers, and modern Divines of all 
denominations concurring in their ufe of it, to 
illuftrate the wifdom of God's Laws, and the truth 
of his Son's interpretation of them, where he 
affureth us that they were given to the Hebrews/or 
the barJnefs of their hearts ; no fort of men ilick- 
ing out, but a few vifionary Jews, who, befotted 
with the nonfenfe of their cabbala, obftinatcly fbut 
their eyes againft all the light which the excellent 
Maimonides had firft poured into this palpable 
6bfcure. 

Not that I would be underllood as admitting the 
premifles in the latitude in wliich our adverfariej 
deliver them j 

Iliacos intra mures peccatur fc? extra. 

The human mind, miferably weak and InflaWc,- 
and diftrafted with a great variety of objects, is 
naturally inclined to repofe itfelf in svstem -, no- 
thing being more uneafy to us than 3 ftate of 
doubt i or a view too large for our comprehen- 
fion. Hcncewe fee, that, of every imaginary faft, 
fome or other have made an hypothecs v of every 
cloud, a caftle : And the common vice of thefo 
caftle- builders is to draw every thing within its 
precinfts, which they fancy may contribute lo m 
defence or embelliihment. We have ^ven an in- 
ftance, in the former volume \ of the folly c£, 
thofe who have run into the contrary extreme* 
»nd are for deriving all arts, laws and religions 

■ Vol. i. part id. page > 33. 

from 
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£om ihe People of God : an extravagance at 
Tciigth come to iuch a height, that, if you will 
iJEclicve certain writers'', the poor heathen had 
ieilher the grace to kneel to prayers, nor the wit 
put their Gods under cover, till the Ifraelites 
Maught them the way. But our wife adverfaries 
jrc even with them ; and will bate no believer an 
^ch, in driving on an hypothelis; fur had not 
;|the Egyptians, by great good luck, as they give 
ills to iindcrftand', enjoined honour toparents, and 
'fejh-ained tbeft., by punijhment^ the Jews had been 
jn a fad blind condition when they came to take 
nofleflion of the promifed land. Are thefe men 
more fobcrin their accounts of the religious Infti- 
iutions of the Hebrews ? I think not ; when they 
jrctend to prove circumcifton of cgyptian original 
,&om the teftimony of late writers, who neither 
fpeak to the point, nor in this point are in rcafon 
to be regarded, if they did '. 

Buc 

f Sec Shuckfbrd'f Serrlii aaJ pm/ant hijlery of ihi •v.'OrU ttif 
juait, vol, li, edit, »d. p. 317 — 327.— Our countryman Gale, 
Jb ihe like in*nner, it tot deriving all art; and Iciencei, without 
.Cicepcion, from tbe Jewi. ■ ' " Arithmetic, he ftys, it is 
"" evident had i» foundation from God himfrlf; for the lirfl 
computation of time is made by God, Gem. t. ;, &c. And 
41 for aavigaiin, iho' fome afcribe it to the Phenicians ; ycl 
I* ili> manifett the firll idea thereof wai taken from Noah'i ark. 
J^ II i> 31 plain thai gtegraffy tiaiJuced iu Brft linci from the 
" radkic dcfcnpiion of the Icveral plantitioni of f^onU's poT- 

»* tctuy.' C^a'tp/lhit^ftihi, pmi. p. ifl. Who would 

HMt ihibk but tbe learned man, and learned he really wu hi 
jgood trath, wli difpofcd to banter us, had he not given fo <*d a 
ijftoof of his being in carneri as the writing three bulky voluncG 
ito fiipport ihe£c wondctful difcovei 10 i 

» • See Maribam'j Cantn Cira. mC, Frattf. p. 1 77. 18S. 

Ste Caam Cht*. Steal, v. til. Circi:in<;ilio. I decUofl 

j-MtcitDg inU tbis contnreily for two tta<utw; 1, Bccaufe 
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But why all this ftrifc for or againft the one or 

other hypothefis ? for affurediy it would no more 

follow, 

whicli Aay foever the quetlion be decided, the truth of the 
mofaic account will be noihing afteAed by it; for the Scripture 
no where fays, that Abraham was the firlt man, circurndfed ; 
nor is the prior ufe of tliis rite amongft men, any argument 
aniail God's enjoining him to obferve it. The pious bilhop 
Cumberland liitle thought he was dilTerving religion, when be 
followed an inierpretaiion of the fragment of Sanchoniatho, 
which led him to conclude t7J«mar,(/ en Sanchon.'^ PAo-n. fly?. 
p. 150.] that whole nations had prafUfed circumcifion before 
Abraham: bat I quote tills great man not for the weight of hii 
opinion in a niaiter fo unconcerning, but as an example of that 
candoiir of mind and integrity of heart, without which the purfuic 
of truth is a vainer employment than the purfuit of butterflies. A 
left able and a \e(% ingenuous man, wiih not a tenth part of this 
noble writer's invention, would have had a thonfand tricks and 
fetches to reconcile the firil initiiation of this rite in Abraham, to 
thehighani;qiiily he had given to Cronus. Another example of 
a contrary condiiA, in a writer of equal account, will fliew j» 
how much this ingenuity is to be elieemed in men oF Icarr.ing-. 
The extellent Dr. Hammond, milled by the party -prpjud ices of 
his time, had perfuaded himfclf to believe, that (he piophe/ies of 
ihe Apocalypfe related only to the firft agea of the chriflia^i 
church ; and that the book was writ:en not, as Irenafus fuppoled, 
about the end of Domitian's reign, but, asEpiphanius affimiedr 
in Claudius <- sEt'ar's. To this, there were two ohjcflioiu ; Firft, 
that then the prophefy, which, on Hammond's fyllero, re- 
lated to the deftruaion of Jerofalem, wvtild be of an event 
pall: while ihe prophefy fpeaks of it aa a thing future. To 
this he rtplies. That it was cufiemnrj luilb ihi Prophtti t» 
fliuk>fif»vg, fnflo,,/ thing! tQ,„mi. So far was well. Buf 
then the fecond obje£lion is. That if this were the time of 
writing ^Hc Revelations, Antipas, who it iaid. c. ii. vcr. 13. 
to have betn martyred, wat yet alive. No matter for that, it 
was cpemary itiib lit Prephiti, as he tells us on the other 
hand, la fftak ef ihiagi to ccmi as of tUngi paji. And all this 
within the compafs of two pages, z. l~he other reafon fbti mj 
not entering into this matter is, hecaufe it is not my intentioa 
to examine {except occafionall)) any p attic olar nueftion of tlrii 
kind. Tliis bath been done already. What I propofe ii tQ 
prove in general, that many of the pofitive inflitutions of the 
Hebrews were cnjci.ied in oppoiition to the idolafous cufloms 
of the Eg;piiBDi>i and that lome beating 2 conformity to ihofe 
culiotsj. 
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Sea. a. efMosss 
fbUow, firom dus ot oaradm&nes, dntdicjewk 
tifa Religioo wis &llc» don from a btdf t«mcd 
ODC c^ our friends, which fuppojn all the Giods of 
Egyi* to fawT ccKDc out of Ahnham*! ftanSy ', 
that the egypdao was tnir. 

Itmuft indeed be of uTe to mie religion, where 
or whatever it be, to trace up things to their ori- 
^nal: and fbrthatrcafon ak>ne, without any views 
to party, I ftiaU endeavour to prove the four fol* 
lowing propoQuons. 

1. That the Egyptian learning, celebrated in 
•Scripture, and the Egyptian lupcrftition there con- 
demned, were the very learning and tiperftitioa 
irprefentcd by the Greek writers, as the honour 
«nd opprobrium of that Kingdom, 

2. That the jewiJh people were extremely fond 
of egyptian manners, and did frequently fall into 
egyptian fuperflitions ; and that many of the 
laws given to them by the minillry of Mofea, 
were infticuted, partly in compliance to their pre- 
judices, and partly in oppofiiion to ihofc fupcr- 
ftitions. 

3. That Mofes's egyptian learning, and the 
laws he inllituted in compliance to the people*! 
prejudices, and in oppofitiun to egyptian fupcrAi* 
tions, are no reafonable objc&lon to the divtotfjr 
of his mlQion. And, 

I Cnfloois. and not liable to be sbafe4 to fupcrllitlqn, were (n- 
I dttlgcd to th«n, in wire compliince with Uie prejudkn wkkJl 
luDguIe and habit are auufluined loindgce- 

* yirftx RiJUxiat, Crin^tijitr la H^tifu itijiaimt ftuftru 
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. 4. That thole vccj circumftances arc a ftrong 
confirmation of the rruth of his pretenfions. 

The enquiry, into which the proof of thefe 
points will lead us, is, as we faid, very necefiary 
to the gaining a true idea of the nature of the 
jcwifh Dilpenlation : as that idea will enable the 
reader to form a right judgment of the force of 
thofe arguments I am preparing for the fuppott 
of my THIRD PROPOSITION, That the doiirme 6 
/I future Jiale is not to he found in^ nor did ma^ 
part of the jcwifi Difpenfation. But thr enquitj 
has ftiil a further ufe. 1 ffiall employ the ceiuk 
it to ftrvtgthen that general conclulion,. tha^ 

JMOSES HAD REALLY A DIVINE MTSiI0N» wllkbl^ 

have pramifcd, to deduce thro* the medium of r 
third propofition : fo tha" the reader muti not ihiai 
me in the humour to trifle with !iim, if this ea< 
qiiiry {hould prove longer than he expcviled. 

And here, on the entrance, it will be no impi 
per place to explain my meaning, when, in ra] 
firft letting oiit, I promifed to demonftrate thi 
truth of the jewifh revelation, on thk pri>)ciplh; 
OF A RELIGIOUS DEI5T. Had I meant no moi 
by this, than that 1 would argue with him on 
common principles, I had onlyinfuked the reader's 
linderAanding by an afFedted expreflion, while I 
pretended to make that peculiar to my defencq, 
which is, or ought to be, a circumftance commorfi 
to ;ill: or had I meant fo much by it, as. to imply:^ 
that 1 would argue with the deift on his own fall^ 
principles, 1 had then unreafonably befpoke 
reader slong attention to a mere argument ad Bt 
minem, which, at bcfl, had only proved the free. 
thinker a bad reafoner; and who wants to be 
convingfd of that? but my point was not fo much 
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to (hew that the Infidel was in the wrong, as that 
the Believer was in the right : the only remaining 
fenfe then of the deift's own principles is this, 
Thofe true {>rinciples*<rf his, which becaUfe they 
are generally held by the enemies of Religion, and 
aim J ft as generally rejefted by the friends of it, 
have got the title of deifticd principles. ■ Such, for 
inihince. as this I am going upon, th$ high antiqui^ 
ty cf the egyptian wifdom\ and fuch as that, for the 
fvike of which I go upon it, the omiffion of the d^c-^ 
trine of a future Jiate in the mofaic dtfpenfatitm. 
And thefe are the principles by which I promifc, 
in good time, to overturn all his conclufion«r 

s E c T. m. 

TH E . firft propofition is, — 7bat the Egype 
tian learnings celebrated in Scripture^ and the 
egyptian fuperjiiti^n there condemned^ were the very 
learning and fuperftition reprefented by the Greek 
writers as the honour (^nd opprobritm of that 
icingdom. 

To prove this, I (hall in the firft place iheir 
(both by external and internal evidence) the jufl: 
pretenfions which Egypt had to a fuperior anti'>- 
quity : and then examine the new hypothefis of 
Sir Isaac Newton againft that antiquity. 

It is confefled on all hands, that the gre^k wri* 
ters concur in reprefenting Egypt as one of the 
xnofl: ancient and powerful monarchies in t^e 
world. In fupport of what they deliver^ wc 
may obfcrve, that they have given a very particu- 
lar account of the civil and religious cufroms in 
vfe from the moft early times of memory: cu- 
ftoms of fuch a kind, as Ihew the followers of 

them 
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them to have been moft polite and powerful.— 
Thus ftands the grecian evidence. 

But to this it may be replied, that the Greekl' 
are, in all refpefts, incompetent witnefles, and 
carry with them fuch imperfeftions as are fuf- 
ficient to difcredit any evidence; being, indeed, 
very ignorant^ 2.iid very prejudiced. As this made 
them liable to impofition; fo falling, as we 
fhall fee, into ill hands, they aftually were Impofcd 
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Their ignorance may be fairly coUeiEted froi 
their age-, and from the authors of their intelli- 
gence. They all lived long after the times in 
queftion ; and, tho' they received indeed their in- 
formation from Egypt itfelf; yet for the moft 
part, it was not till after the entire deftruftion of 
that ancient empire, and when it was now be- 
come a province, in fuccelfion, to afiatic and 
curopean conquerors: when their ancient and 
public records were deftroyedj and their very 
learning and genius changed to a conibimity 
with their greciar, mafters: who would needs, at 
this time of day, feek wifdom from Egypt, which 
could but furni(h thcni with their own ; tho", be- 
caufe they would have it (o^ difguifed under the 
ftately obfcurity of an eaftern cover % 



?Jor were ihe'w frejudices h^'i notorious. They 
thought themfelves Autocthones, the original 
inhabitants of the earth, and indebted to none 
for their advantages. But when knowledge 
and acquaintance with foreign nations had con- 
vioccd them of their miftake; and that, fo far 



* See fit V. Lfg. vol. i. book ii 
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fh>m owing DOtfaing to others they owed almcdt 
CFcry thing to Egypt ; their writers, iHll true 10 
their naturi vanity, now gave the poft of honour 
to chcfe, which they could no longer keep tothem- 
felves; and com^^imciiKd their new inftrudors 
with ;he mc^ extravagant aodquity. W!iat the 
Greeks conceived out of vain-glory, the Egyp- 
tians cbeiifhed to promote a trade. This country 
was loi^ the man of knowledge for the eaftem ana 
fre&m wtvld: and as nothing To much recotii' 
mends this kind of comnxxiii)- as its age, they 
|ct it off" by forged records, which extended their 
Jiiftory to a mofi: unreasonable length of time: 
accounts of tbcic have been conve)'ed to us by 
Vicient audiors, and fully coniiited by the modem. 
Tims Hands tbc obje&ion to the grecian evidence. 

P^nd, though I have no bulineis to determine in 
tfiis quefiion, as tbc ufe I make of the greek au- 
thority is not at all afie&ed by it; yetl mull needs 
fx)nfc& that, were there do writings of higher 
antiquity to confirm the grecian, their teftiinoay 
I would be very doubtful: but could writings of 
much higher antiquity be found to contradi^ i^ 
iicy woold defcrve 10 have no credit at all. 

Whatever therefore they fey of the high m- 
■pquity of Egypt, unfupported by the reaioD of 
the tlung, or the leftimony of bply Scripture, IbaD 
never be employed in this enquiry : bur whatever 
jKcafon and Scripture feeni to contradict, whether 
it fervc the <hic or other purpofe, 1 Iball always xo- 
piif rejea. 

The unanimous agreement of the greek wri- 
tm in reprcfeming Egypt as the moft ancient and 
beft poliocd empire in the world, is, as we fay, 
generally known acd askDOwkdgcd, 
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^ I. Let us fee then, in the firft place, what rea- 
son fays concerning this matter. 
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There js, if I be not much miftaken, one 
cumftance in the fituation of Egypt, which feetris- 
ro affert its claim to a priority amongft the civilized 
Nations -, and confequently to it's elderfliip in Arts 
and Arms. 

There is no foil on the face of the globe fo fertile 
fcutwhat, in a little time, becomes naturally effete 
by pafturage and tillage. This, in the early ages 
of the world, forced the unlettled tribes of men 
to be perpetually ftiifting their abode. For the 
world lying all before them, they faw a fpeedier 
and eafier relief in removing to trLlh ground, 
than in turning their thoughts to the rccoveiy * c " 
the fertility of that already fpent by occupation 
for it is neceflity alone, to which we are i.idthtn 
for all the artificial methods of fupplj in^ our wana 

Now the plain of Egypt having it's fertiliq 

annually reftored by the periodic overflowings i ' 
the Nile, they, whom chance or choice had once 
dire&ed to fit down upon it's banks, had never 
after an occafion to remove theirtents. And when 
men have been fo long fettled in a place, that the 
majority of the inhabitants are become natives of 

* The recovery of exhauded feftility by comport, Jeems not 
to have been a very early icventicm, For iho' Homer defcribes 
Laerlfs in his rural occupations as bufied in Lhis pan of agri* 
culture i yet Hefiod, in a profefled and detailed poem on ihe 
fuhjeft, never once meniions tlie method of dunging land.— 
'Sot that I regard this circumftance 29 any fure proof to deter- 
liiine the quellion of HeGod';; priority in poinioftime. It may 
be welt accoimied for, by luppofing, that they delbrlbed par^ 
Itcular places in ihe Hate ihey were then fouad, fomc more and 
fbme leis advanced in the ans of civil life. 
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^e foil, the inborn love of a Country has, by that 
"fitne, ftruck fuch deep roots into it, that nothing 
but extreme violence can draw them out. Hence, 
civil policy arifes ■, which, while the unfettled tribes 
of mankind keep fhiftmg from place to place, re- 
Oiains {U6ed in its feeds. 

This, I apprehend, if rightly confidered, will 
faduceus to conclude, that Egypt was very likely 
■ ) have been one of ihefiril civiUzed countries on 

c globe. 

[ H. Let us fee next what scripture has re* 
ted in fupport of the fame truth. 

So early as the time of Abraham we find a- 
Jig in Egypt of the common name of Pharaoh': 
which would induce one to believe, that the civil 
policy was much the fame as in the times of Jo- 
fcph and Mofes : and how perfeft it then was, wiii 
be feen prefently. This kingdom is reprefented 
as abounding in corn, and capable of relieving 
others in a time of famine ' : which no kingdotn 
can do, where agriculture has not been improved 
by art, and regulated by a civU policy. We fee 
the fplendor or a luxurious court, in the princes 
who refided in the monarch's houfhold : amonglt 
whom, we find feme (as the moll thriving trade 
for royal favour) to have been procurers to 
hispleafures^: nor were the prefcnts made by Pha- 
raoh to Abraham, at all unworthy of a grext king ''. 
r adventure of the fame fort as this ofAbrahain's 
* GeNtsii xii. ij. ' ver. 10. 

> ^ primut el/a tf Pharaah /m» htr, «n^ commended hcr 
BtroRi Pharaoh; and iht vmhuui <waj zaken int9 Pharmlf* 
kmft. GtH.xii. ij. \ rcr. 16. 

with 
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with Pharaoh, happened to his fon Ifaac with Abi- 
melechj which wQl inftrufl: us in the difference 
between an Egyptian monarch, and a petty roitolct 
of the Philiftines. Abimelcch is defcribed as Ht- 
ric diiferent from a fimple particular', without 
his guards, or great princes ; fo jealous ancj 
qfraid of Ifaac's growing power, that he obliged 
him to depart out of his dominions ^j and, not 
fatisJied with that, went afterwardsto beg a peaceof 
him, and would fwear him to the obfervance of it '. 

2. The caravan of iffimaelite merchants, go- 
ing from Gilead to Egppt "', brings us to the fecond 
fcripru re- period of this ancient monarchy. And 
here their camel-loads of fpicery, balm, and myrrh, 
and their traffic in young llaves", commodities 
only for a rich and luxurious people, fufficiently 
declare the cftablifhed power and wealth of Egypt. 
"We find a captain of Pharaoh's guard ; a chief 
butler, and a baker". We fee in the veflures of 
fine linen, in the gold chains, and ftate-chariots 
given to Jofcph % all the marks of luxury and 
politenefs : and in the cities for laying up of ftores 
and provifions \ the effects of wife government and 
opulence. Nor is the policy of adiftin<Et priest- 
Roon, which is fo circumftantially defcribed in the 
hiftory of this period, one of the lead marks of 
the high antiquity of this flourifhing kingdom. 
It is agreed, on all hands, that there was fuch an 
Inftltutton in Egypt, long before it was known 
in any other parts of the Eaft. And if what Dio* 
dorus Siculus intimates to be the original of a 
diftind priefthood, be true, namely the growing 

'. Gfia.cliap. xxvi. 7, 8. •= ver. 16. ' wr. 26, 

i; fcq. ■" Chap, xwtvti. 15. " Chap, xxxvii. vcr. 18. 

* Chnp, xxxix, xl. r Ckap. xli. ver. 41, 43. ^ Chap. xlt. 

ciultitudi 
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tniiltitude of religious rites, we fee the whole forca 
bfthisobfervaiion. For multiplicity of religious rites 
II generally in proportion to theadvances in civil life. 

3. Tkc redemption of the Hebrews from theif 
avery is the third period of the egyptian mo- 
irchy, recorded in Scripture. Here, the building 
F trcafure cities', and the continual employment 
f fo vaft a multitude, in only preparing mate- 
als' for public edifices, (hew the vaft power and 
[ luxury of the State. Here too, we find a fixed 
f tnd ftanding militia ' of .chariots ; and, what is 
ftnore extraordinary, of cavalry": in which kind 
*f military addrefs the Greeks were unikillcd till 
bng after the times of the trojan war. And 
indeed, if we may believe St. Paul, this kingdom 
was chofen by God to be the fcene of all his won- 
ders, in fuppori of his ele<5t people, for this very 
rcafon, that through the celebrity of fo famed arx 
empire, the power of the true God might be fpread 
abroad, and rtrike the obfervation of the whole ha- 
bitable world. — For the Scripture faith unto Pharaoh^ 
^Exenfor this fame furpofe have Iraifed thee up, that 
Wimight fhew my po-wer in thee; end that my name 
^^dgbt be declared throughout all the earth *. 

H' To this lei me add, that Scripture every where, 
■ftrouehout thefe three periods, reprefcnts Egypras 
^«n enure kingdom under one monarch ' ; which is a 
certain mark of great advances in civil policy and 
power: all countries, on their firft cgreffion out 
, 9f barbarity, being divided into many little States 
— ind principalities; which, as chofc arcs improved, 

• ExoD. i. II. ' Chap, v. vcr, 14.. • Qiap. idv.ver. ;. 
rcr. 9. ' RoM.ix. 7, ^ SeeGsN.xli. 41, 4J, 4$, 

, 55. xlvii. so. (^ ExoD- ft^m^ 

were 
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were naturally brought, cither by power or policy, 
mK) unite and coalefce. 

C' But here let me obferve, fiich is the ccafelers rc- 
EVolution of human affairs, that that power which 
■lieduced Egypt into a monarchy, was the very thing 
fcVhich, when it came to it's height, occafioned 
Rl^s falling back again under it's Reguli Sefoftris, 
ri|5 Diodorus Siculus informs us, divided the Iowk 
IJEgypt tohisfoldiery, by a kind of feudal Law, into 
L large patrimonial tenures. The fucceflbrs of this 
K'Biiliria, as Marlbam reafonably conjefturcs ', grow- 
K|Dg powerful and fa£tious, fet up,, each leader for 
fc^mfclf, in his own patrimonial Nome. The 
K»owei-fiil empire of the Franks, here in the Welt, 
BKom the fame caufes underwent the fame fate, 
R&om the debility of which it did not recover till 
I tliele latter ages. 

I*"- Thus invincibly do the Hebrew records * fup- 
I ,port the Grecian evidence for the high antiquity 
I of Egypt. And it is further remarkable, thac 
I the later infpired writers of the facred canon con- 
P'firm this concurrent teftlmony, in the conftant at- 
l.tributcs of antiquUy and wijdom, which, upon all 
loccafions, they beftow upon the egyptian nation, 
f Thus the prophet Ifaiah, indenouncingGod'sjudg- 

■ ments.againll this people : — " Surely the princes 
" of Zoan are fools, tlic coLinfel of the wise coun- 
'* feliors of PharaoU is become brutiJh : How fay 

^ * Cr»«. Chnn. p. 446. 

■ • » Here let me obfei-ve, that this reprpfc illation of the hi'gH'' 
Ba»d* flourifhing ftate of Egypt, in chefe early time!, grcaily- 
! recotnmetids theiiuthof the Samaritan chronology, and flien* 

ht>w mnch it is to be prefcired to the Hebrew. See the le.iriied 
■nd judicious M.Leokard in his ekfir-vaii(u:i /nr T miijuiri Jei 
iiier»ifyfiies/deali/^iuj, p. 339. 2d »ol. 

14 "ye 



*• ye unto Pharaoh, I am the fon of the wise, the 
** ion of ANCIENT Kings ? Where are they ? where 
■* are thy wise men ? and let them teJl thee now, 
•* and let them know what the Lord of hofts hath 
** purpofcd upon Egypt "." 

|L But the greek writers do not Content them- 
Hfclves to tell us, in a vague and general manner, 
of the high antiquity and power of Egypt, which 
in that cafe was little to be regarded; but they 
fupport the fa£t, of which their books are io 
full, by a minute and circumftahtial account of 
INSTITUTIONS, civil and rcliglous, faid to be ob- 
ferved by that people from the mod early times, 
which, in their very nature, fpeak a great and 
powerful people-, and belong only to fuch as are 
lb. Now this account facred Scripture remarkably 
confums and verifies. 

* tsAiAM xix. ir, 11. — Thevatioos diMcrs to which decer- 
niacd dirput^nts are obnoxious from their ov/tt proper ccinpeiTa 
would make no unentertaining part of literary hiftory. A learned 
writer undertaking to confute ihe Egyptian pretenlions to their 
high antiquity, ihiokj it propter fird to fhew, that they did in- 
deed pretend to it. And this, it mud be owned, he does 
effeaually enough. His words are thefe. '• Et profeilo, ab an- 
*' Ti<ioi5siHis TKSiPORiBvs iiic vadtaie infefU craiit: dicebat 
" enim, iplb Ifaiic tempore, purpuratorum quifqite Pharaoni le 
'* tSefUum rigum antiquiilinioruni." — Sfifiligia anth. Egyft. 
i^e, 4HSeri Gul. "Jamtfiii. Now, could any thing be more 
onlucky } The aathor oAy meant ta ininiducc his TyAem by 
thisflourifh; and io introducing it, he confute] it. For can 
there Ik a better evidence of the high antiquity of any people 
than that they claimed it from the ntsjl antimt tinai ? from 
limes lonff preceding that general vanity of a high aoriquity, 
, which had inleftcd the naiiont. and prompted them to fupgnrt 
their claims againil ore another, by forged evidence and on- 
philofophic reafoning ? Not to fjy, that this high antiquity 
is acknowledged by the Prophet alio; the force of whofeexuK 
taiion depends on the truth of it. Tor what resTon was there to 
infitl fo much on the power and wifdoin of God in itfttajsng iht 
ftai_/rl ef Egypt, if Pbaraob and hi Csurfeihri, only pretended 
to be, but were not, -ui/ti nor yet. ilt/»it< B/^ttim ii-git 

. yot. m. D 1. Th. 
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L The PRIESTHOOD being the primum mobile 
of the Egyptian policy, we fhall begin with th^l 
Diodorus SicuUis thus delbribes its ftate 
eftablilhment:— ^" The whole country be 
" divided into three parts 9 the firft belongs 
•' the body of Pricfts; an order in the high< 
*' reverence amongft their countrymen, for thei 
" piety to the Gods, and their confummate v'" 
'* dom, acquired by the beft education, and c 
** clofeft application to the improvement of I 
" mind. With their revenues they fupply ; 
" Egypt with public facrifices; they fuppoi 
'* number of inferior officers, and ifiaimain the] 
** own families: for the Egyptians think it utterfij 
*' unlawful to make any chartge in their pubK 
** worfiiip \ but hold that every thing ihould \ 
^ adminifter'd by their priefts, in the fame c 
** ftant invariable manner. Nor do they deem i 
** at all fitting tliat thofe, to whofe cares the [ 
" lie is fo much indebted, (hould wane the ca 
" mon neceflaries of life: for the priefts are cc 
" ftantly attached to the perfon of the King, 
** his coadjutors, ccninfellors, and inftruftors, 

*' the moft weighty matters. For it is n<M 

*' amongft them as with the Greeks, where 1 
** fingle m«n or woman exercifes the office < 
" the priefthood. Here a Body or Society is enl-1 
" ployed, in facrificing and other rites of public.! 
*' worlhip ; who tranfmit their profelTion to iheifl 
" children. This Order, likewiie, is exempt'frDm f 
" all charges and impolts, and holds the fecontl.J 
•* honours, under the King, in the public adininir | 
" ftration*." L 

ofl 

; JJ^ii (K^lia. TO (nirsfio! rir iifltir, fuyjrin ii1{o»B? TuJjpMw fl 

' Tsfj S/Jc^e'WVi An' Ti T»» ii( Ta( $-yt iua-iffiioi, itj Jlst to Wk 

(yiten rut B>};ac Tftmr » vraiiiia.-; iia^i^iiriai. ix ^ ti/t^ 

• pjirsJi't Tat Ti 6wias Kirwaj Ti^; K»r A'yiiirl</t ^wli^airi. ■■J 
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Of all the colleges of the pricfthood, Herodotus 
tells us, that of Heliopolis was niort famed for 
'wtfdomandJeaming''; and Strabo fays that, in his 
time, very fpacious buildings yet remained in that 
place; where, as the report ran, was formerly the 
chief refidence of the Priefts, who cultivated the 
ftudies of philofophy and aftronomy'. 

Thus thefe three celebrated hiftorians; whofc 
account, in every particular, is fully confirmed 
by Moses 1 who telk us, that the Egyptian Priefts 
V/cre a diftinft order in the ftate, and had an ella- 
blilhed landed revenue; that when the famine 
raged fo feverely that the people were compelled 
to fell their lands to the crown, for bread, the 
Priefts ftill kept theirs, unalienated, and were fup- 
phed gratis '. Diodorus's account, which gives 
us the reafon of this indulgence, confirms the 
fcripture-hiftory, and is fully fupported by it : for 

•vaf/rot T^t^tMit i^ Vai( •Jia); Xi'""i X^i^y^"' ^' ^H ^'' '^^' 
5iHr TifUK wotis iur at^rliit, a>A' tire TVn avThit aii >ij ntitf 

f S-i> nuliuiwi. Kaflo'W* y«( «iji tJ. (uy'.fat »Toi wftoif>jnifc.i«i 
, . MoJial^sim Ta dain^, nil (ti> rtni^Xt rb> Si ii-rvr^t^ 1^ i.Saa-- 
•mtAai yuojont' — «'yaj iims^ laa^ riTi "EM-vnt. I'ta'n'; r. uua y.v') 

Unmw. Elai ii UT» voriki Tt ttTtAtK. i^ JiblfHi^uli; ^1b 'n* (Bo- 
«tfi« TaS li fcj*.!, i^~ laTf ;^wi«.i. ^iW. Wjff p. 46. Sufi. ttJ. 

, ' 'tr n n 'WJtnr^i ■} Suittt tBbfN* puyAtKi it •!( Itfr^Cu •» 

^UAui^w cb^^ut 1^ aVftpivi. Gngr, 1. Xvij. 

' On^ rA# /a<i^ */ //v ^</f( itHght it ni : fir thi prit.lt 
liai ■ pnUi ajigntii ihtm vf Phardib, aKiJiiiit thiir pvrtitii 
^hich Pharacb gavi tbxm j iibtrtfirt ihti j'tlJ nu ihrir lanJi. 
Gin. Jtlvii. 11. 
- . D % there 
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there wc fee, not only the reverence in which the 
Order was held, but the publicic ufcs of religion, 
which two thirds of their revenues were applio 
kept Pharaoh from attempiing on their propertj 
Again, Moses fupportswhat Diodorus fays of t' 
public and high employment of the Pricils, (w 
were privy counfellors and minifters of ftate) who 
fpeaking of the prielt of On ^, he calls him Choba 
which, as J. Cocceiusfhews in his lexcion'', 
fies as well the friend and privy counfellor of i 
King, as a Prieft; and accordingly, the Choi 
Paraphr. calls him Prinaps On. The word oftd 
occurs-, and, I imagine, was borrowed from till 
cgyptian language; the Hebrews haying no ord 
of priefthood before that inftituted by Moss! 
This further appears from the name Coes ', giW 
to the prieds of the fantolhracian Myjicries, plainl;^'" 
3 corruption of Coen or Chohen. The Myfteries 
in general, we have fhewn\ were derived from 
Egypt, and particularly thofe of Ceres or Ifis, at 
Elcufis: Now, in Samothrace, the Myfteries were 
of Ceres and Proferpine, as at Eleufis '. Laftjjr, 

I Geh. ch.-ip. xlvi. ver, 20. 

•• Chthia, proprie & ex vj vocis, jni acccJii oA Regein. & 
cum, (jui furomus ell, Ideo explicationis ergu adjungimr lan- 
<]uam etymologic! evoluiiu, Exod, xix. z2. " Sacerdotei jvi 
•' fl<:«A(ii(ad J-hovam." — Non. quod vox CieiM notet^ima- 
tum, ut vult Kimehius, fcd quod notet/ri'wsj actiJeniium — Qette 
in ^gypco futrant lalei. & his alimonia a rege debcbatnr. 

• ' K..'«, ;.{«( KaCiIiw. Hi£cb. k Div. Ltg. Mj. \i. fefl. 4, 
rui7jt( i ■%««( irit, *>{ ;rof r AiintiBsi'^. Hilti. in Afsl., ■Argl'i. 

Mosls 
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Moses confirms Hcrodotus's and Strabo's account 
of ihe fuperior learning and dignity of the helio- 
politan college. When Jofeph was exalted to the 
prime miniftry, he tells us, that Pharaoh married 
Iiim 10 a daughter of the pricft of On "■, which 
the feptiiagint and vulgar latin rightly interpret 
Heliopolis: that the king was then in a dif- 
pofition to do Jofeph the higheft honours, is plain 
from the circumftanccs of the ftoryi and that he 
.principally confulted his eftablifhment in this 
alliance, appears from the account given us by 
thcfc greek hiftorians. We fee the public admi- 
niHration was in the hands of the priefthoodi 
who would unwillingly bear a ftranger at the head 
of affairs. The bringing Jofeph therefore into 
their family, andOrder" which was hereditar}-, w.4S 
the bed expedient to allay their prejudices and envy. 
And this Pharaoh did molt effectually, by marrying 



■ Chasremon, who, u we are tcM by Jofcphus, wrote t'le 
.kWoTj- of Egypt, ulls Mofes and Jufjphiciibesi aadjoreph a 

Acred fcribe, vyi^^'M i' auriir yfajlftatiaj MwvVii'i Ti KJ IfiSH- 

flOS. 1^; TVTo IfcPOrPAM;.lATEA, uiir. Af. Wa. \. It y. irue, 
idic hifioriaa has confounded limei, Id making ''^feph cocr>;m. 
pdiary with Mofes : bat riiii va a common mtiUIce amun^ll 
■tlic pagans. Jullin the epiiomuer of Trog-js Pompeiui tJU 
AlorM the fon of Jofeph — Fitius gui [Jofeph] Mofnfuil, finii 

faltri^ fiinliic harti.taltm, tSV. lib. xxxvL cap, i. 
learned men therefofc arc miOaken, who, fir thi» rea- 
'An, would have it '.hat Chxrcmoo, b/ jofeph, meant jofhti^. 
,Beltde$, the fnpcnur \i\t here given to Jofeph Iheivt [lairily 
"fire are to undernand tht patriaich, and nut the companion uf 

: for tho' it appears from Scriptme itiat Jofeph and Mo- 
|kl were related to, and educated by ihi- agyptifn Pncjtbood, 
y«i we have not the leal) resfon to think tiiat Jofhoa had ever 
uy concern with ihem; being held i^ith the left of hi* Irc- 
Afen iqa llaie of iervitude, (emote from the benefit o' that 
rducatisa, which > fiiigulu accidem had beHotved upon '.•h't;. 
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him into that Caft which was then of greateft nam? 
and credit amongft them, *~ 

I will only obfervc, that this fuperior nobilio 
of the Priefts of Ok, feems to have been chic' 
owing to their higher antiquity. Heliopolis, ort] 
city of the Sun, was the place where that luminal 
was principally worfhipcd ; and certainly, fl 
the mofl: early times: for Diodorus tells us, i 
lis Jirji gods of Egypt ivere the fun ani moon" 
truth of which, all this, laid together, remarkabl 
confirms. Now if we fuppofe, as is very r 
able, that the firll eftablilbed Priefts in Egypl 
were ihofe dedicated to the Sun at 0«, v/e Ihali e ' 
be at a lofs to account for their titles of i 
Sirabo f^iys they were much given to aftrononi 
and this too we can eafily believe : for what ma 
likely than that they fliould be fond"" of the : 
of that fyftem, ovcrwhicli their God prefided, 
only in his;«eri»/, but in his Kiziwru/ capacity ? j 
whether they received the dodjine from origin4 
tradition, or whether they invented it at hazard 
which is more likely '', in order to exalt this thei 
vifible God, by giving him the poll of honour, ' 
certain they taught that the fun w^s in the z%\ 

" See Tiiti, Ltg. vol. i. par^ 2. p. 19;. 

r Hence we may colleft. how ill-grounded that opinioii u A 
Eupolemus and other authors, ancient and mpdern. whc ' 
gine, that Abraham fifft laught the Egyptians ailrology, 
indeed the coniending for this orlgipai of the fciences (eems jj 
coniradid another argument much in ure amongft Divines, ajM 
derervedly ib 1 fthich anfwcrs the objeflion ol" infidels agaiifl 
the autliority of ihe Bible, from feveral inaccuracies in fcie^ 
to be met with in facred hiftory, byol^rerving itwas not Goff 
purport, in revealing himfclf to raaukit^d, \o i^ftrua tjiein J 
the ftiences. 

9 Sec llic Hid volume of thf Dly. Ug; 4th edit, 
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of its Jyftem, and that all the other bodies moved 
round it, in perpeatal revolutions. This nobl^ 
tjieory came, with the reft of the egyptian learning, 
into Greece, (being brought thither by Pythagoras i 
who, iris remarkable, received it from CEnuphis, 
a.prieft of Heliopolis'-,) and, after having given 
the nwft diflinguiihcd luftre to his fchool, it funk 
iato obfcurity, and fufFercd a total eclipfe through- 
out along fucceHion of learned and unlearned ages; 
till thefe times relumed its ancient fplendor, and 
jmmoveably fixed it on the moft unerring principles 
of fcience. -.^ 

II. Another obfervable circumftatw:e of con- 
formity between the greek hiftorians and Moses, 
b in their accounts of the religious rites of 

tgypt. Herodotus cxprefly tells us, that the 
gyptians efteemed it a prophanation, to facrifice 
txvj kind of cattle, except fwine, bulls, clean 
calves, and geefe'j and, in another place, that 
Iieifcrs, raitis, and goats v^ere held facrcd', either 

in 

yjra;.T»- z-ft*. nTQAropAN «, Owif.^ HAiOTnoAiTor, 
tl»i. J' I/.i^ Qfir. p. 631. Siiph, ed. Hf re we fee, each fagc 
^enl for that fcience he wai difpofed to cultivate, to its proper 
Mart: fbr not only Pylhagorat fluJied aftronomy >t He- 
Itopolis, ivheic it was profeircd with ihe ^reaccft cdebriiy; 
bat Eudoxas leamt hit geometry at Memphis, whofe prielh 
*e(e the (noft profound maihematicians ; and Solon was in- 
ftrofled in civil wifdom at Sai(, whofe patron deity being 
Minerva (u we are told by Hcfodotus and Strabo) Ihcws that 
.jxtliticki wai there io moll retjucll : and ihis ilinibilcf!. was the 
nalbn why Pyihagorai, who, during bis long abode in Eg>'pt, 
•rem thro' kit their rchools, chofe Minerva for the paTroneft ol 
Jii* legiflatioo. Sec Oiv. Leg. voL t. book ii. fcft. 2. j. 

' Teiin ^a^ iH ii7i!na srf>i -Sbiii in, X''t"' "'"' "b tf^"" P""' 

..-i I. ii. C. 4S. 
' — T^ Si< T<M in^JM A.yoVliM ea'.lit iju'wi <n'C«lat ■■f«W' 
» v<i'»V> (uit^r* fMuw.— cap. xli.— 'Orrw uu is i>t( 9rf»ia 

B 4 3i..-.. 
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in one province or in another : tho' not from nn^W 
adoration paid in thefe early times to the Ihii^^ 
animal. I fhall Ihew hereafter that the Eg]rptiaiu|H 
at firft only worilitped their figures or imageayfl 
However pidUire worftiip miift needs make thofl 
animals themfelves facred, and unfit for facrifictjH 
Now here again, in confirmation of this account^| 
we are told by Scripture, that when Pharaoh woulvH 
have had Moses facrifice to God, in the land t^M 
Egypt, according to his own family-rites, the pr04j 
phec objeftcd, — // is not meet fo to do; for wfll 
pall facrifice the abomination of the EgyptAHS to tit^ 
Lord our Cod: Lejhall we facrifice the ahominatiot^M 
of the Egyptians before their eyis, and will they no^M 
ftone us"? And if Herodotus came any thing nea^| 
the truth in his account of the early fuperftition o^H 
Egypt, the Ifraelites, we fee, could not 3voiii^| 
ftcrificing'the abomination, i. e. the Gods of ^<9 
Egyptians. ' And with what deadly hatred and red 
venge they purfued fuch imaginary impieties, theTl 
fame Herodotus inform? qs, in another place*. 

III. To come next to the CIVIL arts of Egypt, 

— Concerning their praftice of phyfic, Herodol 
fays, that it was divided amongft the faculty 
this manner: " Every diftintfl diftcmper hath 
f own phyfician, who confines himlelf to i 
" ftudy and cure of that alone, and meddles wil 
" po other: fo that all places are crouded wil 
^' phyficians : fpr one clafs hath the care of the 
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!, anotherof the head, another of the teeth, 
another of the region of the belly, and another 
•* of occult diftempcrs '." After this, we Ihall 
nfit think it ftrange that Jofeph's phyficians are 
icprefented as a number. And Jofepb com- 
manded his fervants, the pb^cians, lo embalm his 
father: and the ph^ciam embalmed Ifrael'. A body 
<tf thefe domeftics would now appear an extrava- 
gant piece of ftate, even in a firll minifter. But 
then, we fee, ic could not be otherwife, where 
each diftemper had its proper phyfician : io that 
tvery great family, as well as city, muft needs, 
its Herodotus expreffes it, fwarm with the Fa- 
culty; and a more convincing inftance, of the 
grandeur, luxury, and politenels of a people, can- 
not, I think, be well given. But indeed it was 
chis circumftance for which the Egyptian nation 
was pecuharly diftinguifhed, not only by the 
earlieft greek writers (as we ftiall fee hereaftrer) but 
likewife by the holy prophets. There is a re- 
markable paffage in Jeremiah, where, foretelling 
the overthrowof Pharaoh's army at the Euphrates, 
he defcribes Egypt by this charafteriftic, her (kill 
in medicine. Go up iKlo Gtkady and take balm, O 
virgin the daughter of Egypt : in I'eiin JhaU thou 

VSE MANY MEDICTNES; foT thoU Jkalt HOt be 

ntred '. The Prophet delights in this kittd of 
imagery, which marks out a people by it's fmgu- 
iarities, or pre-eminence. So again, in this very 
chapter: Eovpt, fays he, w like a fair heifer, 
(3^/ deJiru£lion cometh : it cometb frcm the north. 






J ii, tit a^auiui »isw- lib. ii> C. 84. 
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Alfs ber hired men are in the midjl of her like fa 
BULLOCKS, for ihey alfo are turned back and are J 
away tcgether ". For the worlhip of Ifis andOfiri^ 
under the figure of a cow and a bull, and after 
wards by the animals themfelves, was the md 
cekbrated in all the egyptian Ritual. 

But a learned writer, frighten'd by the commom 

panic of the high antiquity of Egypt, will, neec" 
ihew, the art of medicine to be of much lar 
originals And to make room for his hypothel 
he contrives to explain away this direct teftimonj 
of Herodotus, by a very uncommon piece q 
cricicifm. This is the fubltance of his reafoningj 

and in his own words: " We read of tiq 

" egyptian phyficians in the days of Jofeph ; 
•' Diodorus reprefents them as an order of md 
*' not only very ancient in Egypt, but as havini 
*' a full employment in continually giving phyfii 
V to the people, not to cure, but to prevent thc3 
.<f falling into diftempers. Herodotus fays mud 
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' I cannot fnrbear nn this occafion to coramen!! the Inge- 
nuous temper of another learned H-riter, far gone in the fame 
fyflfm : >vho, having faid all he could think of to difcredit the 
autiquitv and wifdom of Egypt, concludes in this manner.— 
" TanJem quffire,=, in* qua doftrina iEgyptionim propter quam 
" tantopere eelebratl erant in ifjis Saifiurh, viz, i Rfg. c. iv. 
*' com. 30. el lii. aSfrum, com. 21, Refpondeo, ron nego 
*' majnos Phile/ofbai, Geemeiraj, Sc Medicos, et aliarum 
" artium pcritos fuiffe in Egypio, tempore Mofis, et pollea 
" quoque. Sed fenfim tt gtadaiim ilia doflrina exole»it, Ut 
■' onmino nihil aut paium ejus permanfciil,"— C. "Jam'fon, 
Sfidlfgia Aoiiq. jEgypt. p. 400— 1.-^ You will afk now, 
What ii become of his fyftem ? No matter. He is true to a 
better thing, the facred I'ext ; for the fake of which he took op 
the fyftem : and for the fake of which, upon better informalton, 
be lays it down again; and, liks an houell man. Hicks to his 
^iblc at all hazards. 



5f MosR» itrmmftrat*i: 
the fame thing, ani] repxcfenu the andenc Egyp* 
dans as living uoder a continual onufet^phylfc, 
'* undergoing ia rough a regimen for three days 
•* together, erery month, that I cannot but 
** futpefb iomc midake, both in him, and Diado« 
** ras's account of diem io this particukr. Hero* 
■^ dotus allows them to have lived in a favour* 
** able cUma.te, and to have been a healthy people, 
*• which fcems hardly confiftcnt with fo much me» 
H dicinal difcipUoe as he imagined them to go 
•* through, almoft without interruption. The 
•* firft mention we have of phyficians in the facred 
•* pages Ihews indeed that there was fuch a pro- 
*• teflion in Egypt in Jofeph's rime, and Jacob 
*f- was their patient I but their employment was to 
•* embalm him after he was deadj we do not read 
** that any care was taken to give him phyfic 
** whilft alive; which inclines me to fufpe^ that 
** the E^pyiians had no practice for the cure of the 
** difcales of a fick bed in thefe days : we read of 
**' no fick peribns in the early ages. The diJcafcs 
*• of Egj'pt, which the Ifraelites had been afraid 
** of, were fuch as they had no cure for ; and 
•* any odier (icknefles were then fo liule known, 

•* that they had no names for them. An early 

** death was ib unufual, that it was generally rc- 
•» marked to be a puniflimcnt for lome cxtraor- 
** dinary wickednefs. Mofcs informs us, that 
y the phyficians embalmed Jacob; many of them 
•' were employed in the o3ce, and many days 
•' time was ncceflary for the performance, and 
** different perfons performed different parts of it, 
** fomc being concerned in the care of one part of 
•' the body, and fome of the other: and I imagine 
'#* this manner of praftice Qccalioncd Htrodotus 
'** lo hint, that the Egyptians had a different 
M phyfjcian for every dSlcmpcr, or rather, as his 
^- ' t fubictjiicnt 
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"■fobfequent words exprefs, for each diffcrehl 
*' part of the body : For lb indeed they had, no( 
" to cure the difcafes of it, but to embalm tfl 
" when dead. Thefe, I imagine, were the officeT 
•* -of the egyptian phyficians in the cariy days3 
** They were an order of the miniftersof reHgiontJ 
** The art of ctiritigdiftempersordifrafes was no^ 
" yet attempted.— We may be furc the phyficiani' 
"^pracHfed onlyfurgery unci) after Homer's x\mcA 
"'"^ — forwereadin him, thathis wholearcconfift 
"'in cxtrafting arrows, healing Avounds, and prelj 
" paring'anodyncs. — In the davs isf PythagorM 
"the learned began to form i^res of diet for th(' 
** prcferv-ation of health, and tb.prefcribe in th'^ 
*'■ point to fick perfons, in order to alTift towattw 
" their recovery. And in this,- Strabo tells ■ 
" confifted the praftice of the Uncii-nt Indian ph/fl 
" ficians. They enddavoured to cure diftemperir 
." by a diet regimen, but they gave no phyfid 
*' Hippocrates — began the practice of vifitlna 
*' fick-bed patients^ and prefcribcd medicines witT 
*' fuccefs for their diftempers. This, I think, \ 
*' the progrefs of phyfic. — And it muji evident^ 
" appear from it, that the E^ptiiins could hm 
" no fuch pbyjicians in the days of Mefis as DiodM 
" r/jj and Herodotus seem to fuppofe*." — Sof^ 
this writer. But if it be mpde appear, that t 
very contrary of every thing here advanced be thd 
truth ; I Ihall hope, that what Herodotus ana 
Diodorus, conformable to Scripture, do not feemtn_ 
-fuppofe^ but direftly and eircumftantially to affirm^ 
may be admitted for certain. 

He tells us firft, " that Diodorus reprefents the 
" Egyptian phyficians as adminiftring phyfic to 

* thi f.ierri an/if rcfani hfiart of I'-i ivcrld aniieaeJ, vol, ij. 
.ai ^. p-359' 3^°' 3^-'. 3-%. i^-?- 

" (he 
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W^ the people in the early times, not to cure, hut t9 
^^ prevail their falling into dijlempers." One would 
snclude, from his manner of expreflion, that 
jie hiftorian had faid they did not adminifter to 
ihc infirm, but to the heaJthy only; which gives 
^s the idea of a fuperftiiious kind of pradlice, by 
l^artns and amulets : and fo indeed the writer Is 
jWilling we Ihould tiiink of it. I pieuld imagine, fays 
^e, that their ancient prefcriptiom, which DioJorui 
tnd Herodotus fuppofe themfo punSlual in obfervingy 
toere not medicinaU but religious purifications' .' hcz 
Diodorus then ijpeak for hinifelf : " They prevent 
"^ diftempers, fays he, and keep the body in 
' health by refrigerating and laxative medicines; 
' by abftinence and emeticks ; foniccimes in a 
' daily regimen, fonietimes with an intermiffion 
K^** every three or four days: for they hold a fuper- 
*' fluity in all food, as ufually taken ; and tliat it 
" is the original of diftempers: fo that the above- 
" mentioned regimen removes the caufe, and 
1 " greatly contributes to prcferve the body in a 
t" ftateof health '." Here we have a very ratio- 
" nal theory, and expert and able praftlcej this 
prefcribing to prevent diftempers, being, as 
amongfl us, the rcfult of the phyiician's long ex- 
perience in his art: for the regimen, we fee, was 
^intermitted or condnued according to the habit and 
Bconftitution of the patient. 

But the Egyptians heiitg a btaltby people^ and 
hing under a favourable climate, could not hewe oc- 

.36.. 

« Hfiu'fai. ii\i\i if T(it( 1! Tirix^ai r,fi.i^ JioXtin-si^if. ^slbi -/aft 

irt TIP wfori;i!^'trp 9ijot»!«« litaifSirai Tsi( «fa;»< 'r^! ^a, 
' ii'^nfO^Mnaviu rit vf'tiiM. £tittlti. f. $1. '' '. ' 
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ta/icft (fays the learned writer) for fa much phy- 
fic\ therefore he v\\\fufpe£l their accounts. I have 
obferved, that thefe accounts are a proof of that 
grandeur, luxury, and politencfs which facred and 

J)rophane hiftory afcribe to this people, and which 
b many other circumftances concur to make cre- 
dible. Now a too great repletion, the effedl of a 
luxurious diet, would certainly find employment 
for the whole tribe of evacuants, (as we may fee by 
the various experience of our own times) notwith- 
llandicg all the advantages of climate and con- 
ftitution. And let me oblerve, and it fecms to be 
decifive, that the very eftablilhment of this prin- 
ciple of the egyptian phyfic, that all dijiempers arofe 
from a too great repletion, fully evinces them to be a 
very luxurious people : for a nation accuftomed to 
a (imple and frugal diet* could never have afforded 
fufficient obfervations for the invention of fuch a 
theory. 

// is true, (he owns) we hear of fhy/icians i 
fofeph's family, who embalmed his father JacobA 
but -ive do not read they gave him any fhyfie wb&^ 

alive. Nor do we read that Jacob had anjj 

other diftemperthan old age ; and, I fuppofe, Hip. 
pocrates himfelf would fcarce have prefcribed t( 

that. But we read of nofick perfons in the eaf^ 

ages. A plain man would have thought this i 
good realbn why we read of no medicines admini 
Ilered. Tho' no man, who conflders the natut* 
of Scripture hiftory, will think this any proof thai 
there were no fick perfons in ihofe early ages. — Bui 
further, the difeafes ef Egypt which the Ifraelitd 
had been afraid of were fuch as they had no curi 
foTy Deut. xxviii. 37. and from hence is inferred^ 
the low eftate of medicine in tlicfe early times. 
One would reafonably fuppofe the authority here 
quotcdj 
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quoted, to fupport this obfervaiion, had informed 
us that thefe were natural difeafes, which fubniitted 
W X iOt to the rude practice of that time. But we are 
^■larprized to find that they are fupernatural punilh- 
Kinents which the Prophet is here denouncing in 
cafe of difobedience : And Providence would Rave 
defeated its own purpofe, in fuffering tliefe to be 
treatable by the common rules of art: — " But 
" it fhal! come to pafs, if thou wilt not hearken to 
•* tht voice cf the Lord thy God, — The Lord 
" will fmite thee with the botch of Egypt, &c. 
** whereofthoucanft not be healed ^" That very 
hetih or Boyly which God had, in their behalf, 
miraculoully inflifted on the Egyptians, by the 
miniftry of this Prophet; as appears by the fol- 
lowing words of God himfclf: '* If thou wilt (fays 
" he) diligently hearkea to the voice of the Lord 
*' thy God, &c. I will fut none of thefe difeafes 
'* upon thee which I have brought upon the Egyp- 
" tiatis: for 1 am the Lord that hcaleth thce\" — 
^d all other fickneffes, this learned writer fays, 
were then fo little known, that they had no name for 
them. For which we arc referred to the foDowing 
words of the fame denunciation, *' Alio every 
•* ficknefs and every plague which is not written 
•• in the book of this law, them will the Lord 
•* bring upon thee 'till thou be dcftroyed '." This 
fccms as if the writer confidered the law of Mofcs 
in the light of Salmon's Difpenfatery, in which we 
rcafonably fuppofc every difcafe and remedy withotn 

name or mention, to be unknown, And 

ftill further, 4n early death (fays he) was fo un^ 
ufual, that it was generally remarked to be a fuaifli- 
ment for fome witktdnefs : and for this wc are feiw 

t< Deut. xxviii. ij, »?. * Ekoo. xw. 16, 
DlVT^XXfiii. 61. 
: 
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to the xxxviii"" chapter of Genefis.— It feems 
then it was the rarity of the fa6t, which made mea 
believe the evil to be a punilhment, *Till nowi 
imagined, it was the fenie of their being under 
extraordinary Providence : it is certain at Ica^V' 
that the book of Genefis as plainly reprefents the 
patriarchs, as the book of Deuteronomy reprefents 
their pofterity to be under that difpenfation : and I 
hope, ere long, to prove thefe reprefentations 
true. If then we hear in Scripture of little fick- 
nefs but what is deUvered as the efFcd of divine 
vengeance, no believer, I perfuade myfelf, will 
afcribe this opinion to ignorance, fuperftition, or an 
unufua! appearance, tho' pagan writers be never fo 
much accurtomed to talk in that drain % but yt"' 
own it to be the neceflary confequence of ancxti 
ordinary providence. The truth is, difeales were 
then, as now, common in the world at large; but 
the infliction of them, or an exemption from them, 
amongft the people of God, made part of the 
fanftion of that ceconomy under which they lived : 
— " Yc fhall ferve the Lord your God," fays 
Moses, " and he lliali blefs thy bread and thy 
*' water, and I will take Sick.ness away from 
*' the midft of thee '." And again, " Thou iha!t 
" be blefled above all people, — and the Lord 
" will take away fromtheeall Sickness *■-" But 
there are of thefe Divines who read their Bible 
and readily talk of the extraordinary Providence 
there reprefented, yet argue in all queftions arifing 
i from facred hiftory as if there were indeed no fuch 
• thing. 
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(cm auiflore [Homero] diti potcft, morhos turn ad 
orum immortalium relaios efle : & ab IMdem opem pofd 
Cr'/us dt MtMina, lib- i. Pr^f. 
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The learned writer goes on ; — The pt^Jjcians 
tmkatmed Jacob., mai^ ef them were employed in 
tbe ciffice, and many days ting wcs necejfary for 
the performance, and different perfons performed 
different parts ef it, fame being concerned in the 
tart of one part of the body, and fame of the other. 
— — TKis account is pretended [o be taken from 
Diodorvs: how the latter part came in, or how 
it can be true, iinlefs the body were cut in 
pieces to be embalmed, is not eafy to conceive: 
but we know it was embalmed intire; and Diodo- 
rus (ays nothing of fonu being concerned in the care 
9f me part of the body, and fome of the other. 
His plain, inielligiWe account is this : That dit- 
fcrenE perlbns performed different parts of the 
operation; one marked the place for incifion-, an- 
other cuti a third drew out the entrails; a fourth 
falted the body ; a fifth waflied ; and a fotth em- 
balmed it. — But the learned Writer's addition to 
the account feems for the fake of introducing the 
extraordinary criticifm which follows. 

■ And I imagine-, fays he, this manner of praHice 
tetafioned Herodotus to hint that the Egyptiant 
bad a different phyfictan for every diflemper, or ra- 
ther, as the fubfequent words exprefs, for each dif- 
ftrtnt part of the body: for fo indeed they had, not 
to cure the difeafes of it, but to embalm it when 

dead. .What he means by Herodoius's hinting 

I can hardly tell : for had the hiftorian been to give 
his evidence in a court of juftice, it is imiJoflible 
he fliould have delivered himfcif with more prc- 
cifion. Let us hear him over again: " Every 
** diflinft DISTEMPER [NOTIOS] hath its own 
** phyfician, who confines himfelf to the l^udy 
*' and cure of that, and meddks with no other ■, 
'* fo that all places arc croudcd wttli phyticians : 
Vol. III. E " for 
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** for one clafs hath the care of the eyes, another 
*' of the head, another of the teeth, another of 
*' the region of the belly, and another of occult 
" DISTEMPERS [A^ANEHN NOTSnN."] Notwith-^ 
ftanding all this, by every diftemper^ is meant, it 
feems, each part of a dead body : Death indeed, 
has been often called a remedy y ^ but never, I be- 
lieve, a difeafe, before. But the fubfequent 

wordsy he fays, lead us to this fenfe. The reader 
will fufpeft by this, that I have not given him the 
whole of the account : But the fubfequetU words, 
whereby our author would fupport his interpreta- 
tion, are the beginning of a new chapter about 

funeral rites: Js to their mournings for the 

dead, and funeral rites, they are of this kind \ &c. 
Now becaufe Herodotus ipeaks next of their 
obfequies, which, methinks, was methodical enough, 
after his account of their phyficians, this writer 
would have the foregoing chapter an anticipation 
of the following; and the hiftorian to treat of 
his fubjeft before he comes to it.- He goes 
on : — Forfo indeed they had [/. e. a different phy- 
(ician for each different part of the body] not to cure 
the difeafes of it, but to embalm it when dead. How 
comes he to know this ? Doth Scripture inform 
him that they had a different phyfician for every 
different part of a dead body? No. They are 
only the greek writers (in his opinion) mifunder- 
ftood who are fuppofed to fay it. But why will he 
depend fo much upon them in their account of fu- 
neral rites, and fo little in their account of phyfici- 
ans ? Scripture, which fays they ufed embalming, 
and had many phyficians, is equally favourable to 
both accounts: But it may be, one is, in itfelf, more 
credible than the other. It isfo ; butfurely it is that 

3 which 
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^^hich tells us they hadadifFcrei-tphyficianto every 
iflfercntdiftemperj for we fee great ufe in this; it 
icuig the bed, nay perhaps the only expedient of 

filvancing medicine into a fcience. On the other 
ind, what is laid of the feveral parts affigned to 
veral men, in the operation of embalming, ap- 
^ars> at firft view, much more wonderful. 'Tis 
Srue, it may be rendered credible; but then it is 
^nly by admitting the other account of the egyp- 
tian praiftlcc of phyfic, which the learned writer 
*-ath rejefted: for when each diforder of the body 
lad a feveral phyfician, it was natural, it was ex- 
ledient that each of Thefe who were the embal- 
^jners likewife, Iliould infpe<fl; that part of the dead 
Corpfe to which his pradice was confined i partly 
,tO render the operation on the dead body more 
^mpleai, but principally, by an anaroraical in- 
'ipeftion, to benefit the Living. On this account 
every interment required a number, as their work 
'Was to be divided in that manner, which befl: fuited 
the ends of their infpeftion. It is true, fubfe- 
qucnt fuperllitions might introduce various prac- 
tices, in the divifion of this tafk amongft the ope- 
rators, which had no relation to the primitive 
'defigns. 

7hefe Imagine^ concludes our writer, were the 
aff,ces of the egypiian phyficians, in the early days ^ 
they were an order of the minijiers of religion.— He 
then employs fome pages" to prove that the 
egyptian phyficians were an order of Religious ; 
and the whole amount comes to this, that their 
practice was intermixed with fupcrftitions ; a 
tcircumftance which hath attended medicine thro' all 
its ftages-, and Iliallbc accounted for inthe progrefs 

• P. }6i,— 364. 
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of this enquiry. — But their office of emhalming is 
likewife much infifted on: for this being part of 
the egyptian funeral rites, and funeral rites being 
part of their religion ; the confequence is, that 
thefe were religious minilters. The phyficians 
had indeed the care of embalming ; and it w 
as we have hinted above, a wile defignatit 
if ever there was any: For, firft, it enabled I 
phyficians, as we have obferved, to difcover fotni 
thii]g of the caufes of the ti^Mim kbVwc, the 
known difeafes, which was the diftrift of 1 
clafs ; and Iccondly, to improve their fkill by anj 
comical enquiries, into the caufe of the knoiA 
which was the bufinels of the reft. Pliny exprcH 
fays, it was the cuftom of their kings to ( 
dead bodies to be differed, fo find out the origS 
and nature of difeafes ; of which he gives a particuH 
"lar inftance p ; and Syncellus, from Manetho, re- 
lates, that books of anatomy were written in the 
reign of the fecond king of the Thinites. — But 
to make their employment, in a facred rite, an 
argument of their being an order of Religious, 
would be juft as wife as to make the priefts of the 
church of Romi, on account of their adminiftring 
extreme trntfion, an order of phyficians. But the' 
the learned writer's arguments to fupport his fanci- 
ful opinions be thus defcdlive, yet what he imagined 
in this cafe is very true ; thefe phyficians were pro- 
perly an order of the minifters of religion; which 
(tho' it make nothing tor his point, for they were 

P ' Crudcw [raphano)] Medicifuaicm ad colligtndaacria 
vifcerum dandos oum Tile JLjimit elTc, aique iia vomiilonittui 

Sii-zparanc meaniin. Tradunt & pricordiis neceflaiiom hunc 
uccuQi : i^uando phthifim corJi jnlus inhxrenEeiii, non alio po- 
tuilTe dcpclli compemim fii \n Martia. beqibus cokpoka 

MORTVOSUM no iCdUTAKUOS MORBO. IN S E CA NT IBU S. Nat. 

Hip. ]ib, xix. cap. 5, 
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ftiU as properijr phyficians) I ihall now fliew hf 
better arguments than th^ <^ iyftcm- makers, 
the teftuDonies of antiquity.— In the moft earlf 
times of the egyptiai} monarchy there wasnoaccn-^ 
rate fcparaoon of iirience ^ into its diftinft branches. 
The kboliaft on Ptolemy's TetrabiUus ezpreilf 
teUs us, that their ancient writings did not tictt 
iepanuely of medicine, aftrology, and religioo, 
but of all thefe together': and Cfemens Akzan- 
drinus (ays, that <^ forty two books of Mercury, 
which were the bible of the Egyptians, fix and 
thirty contained all their phikA>phy; and were id 
be well ftudied by the finreral oiders of the prieft- 
hood, which he before mentions; the other fiz^ 
which related entirely to medicine, bdonged to 
the wmJ^^^%%^ i. e. fuch as wcnr die doak* ; and 
thefe, as in another place he tells us, were an or- 
der of minifters of religion ' : and even in Greece, 
the art of medidne being brought thither from 
E^ypt, went in partnerfliip, during the firft ages, 
with phikrfc^hy; tho' the feparation was made 
kHig before the time which Celfus afligns to it \ 
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Ttyaun pUXs* «* ta^ fift >€» ^^ wm^-ar Aiyvwuif9 mtfuj^i^mf 
Pt^M0*j^km99 M Wipou^tfum inMrnAitiKn' rm^ X Xtinms •(> m IIA* 
rrO^OPOI, iAgmof^trmt, ^€. L vL Sirtm. 

fm^ a%^ it^fMMip ^^ P^^' !• ui«c. a. From vem paP 

iage we aiiderftaiid» that it was an iofcrior order of the pricft- 
hSod whtch pradUed pbyfic; for fuch were tbofe who iacnfiodL 

* H i ppoa a t c t Coos, primos quideai ex oaBibas memoria 
di{ai» ab ftodio (jpienti* diicipUiiaai kasc fepwavit. D$ MiJ. 
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as we ihall fee prcfcntly. Thus it appears that 
thefe artiils were properly both priefts and phy- 
ficians, not very unlike the monk and friar phy- 
ficians of the late ages of barbarifm. 

Our author now proceeds to the general hiftory 
of phyfic. I.,et ufr fee if he be more happy in his 
imaginations here, fFe may he fure^ fays he, tbi 
fbyficians praSifed only furgery Uill after Homer^s 
time. —What mutt we fay then to the ftory of 
Melampus*, who learnt the art of phyfic and di- 
vination in Egypt^ ; and cured Proetus*s daughters 
of an atrabilaire diforder, with hellebore, a hundred 

I. J. Prof, He adds, we fee, to fave his credit, ix emnihus 
wmrnoria Mfinij; taking it for granted, that thofe who were not 
remembered, were not worth remembering. 

» See Div. Leg, vol. i. edit. 2^. p. 361. 

7 Dwdorus Sicu/uj^ lib. i. fays, that Melampus was in the 
number of thofe civil izers of Greece, who went, to fit them- 
(elves fortbat emjJioymcnt, into Egypt: and, as Orpheus pro^ 
ceeded thence a legiflator and philbfopiher; fy Melampus, whofe 
bent lay another way* commenced phyfictan and diviner ; thofe 
two arts beinj^, as we have faid, profefled together in Egypt. 
Apollocforus fays, he was the firft who cured difeafes by medi- 
cinal potions. T))y ^Kx. ^Jt^fdMitaiv x^ KoQetpfdMV Bt^itiiav v^Hroq iv* 
^xui, — meaning the firft among the Greeks, As this Greel^ 
went to Egypt co be inftrudled in his craft, {o we meet with 
%ii ]Bgyptian who went to pra£tife the very fame trade in Greece : 

*'Av\^ yecf Ix^up lit vs^ctq HavTpeutlilaf, 
lAXpOMANTIS UAIZ AnOAAflNOS, x^^» 

jEfch. ix«T. p. 316. Stanh ed, 

.^s to what is faid of his being the fon of Apollo, we mufl un- 
.derA^nd it in the ienfe of Homer, where he fpeaks of the egyp- 
li^n phyficians in general : 

*AcdfMrA?v' 9 7«f HAIHONO:^ £1^1 FEN^eAHZ. 

and 
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and fifty Tears before the argonautic ezpeditioaf 
But why not 'tilJ after the time of Homers who 
vroce not of his own time, but of the trojan, 
near three hundred rears bctbrc ; and this, in a kind 
ef work which requires dnxmim, and will not 
fal&r a mixture of later or foreign n-janncrs to be 
iitDUght into the fccne i The writer therefore, 
at leaft ftiould have faid, 'till after the trojaa 
times. Bui how is even this iupported? Why, 
toe read i^ Neuter y that ikeir wholz art confifiedin 
tXtraBing arretcs^ beaUng H'cundsj and preparing ano- 
dynes ; and again, where Idomcneus lays to Neftor, 
S^bdi tne pirtfician is v-crtb a matrf other men., for 
' txtraSii^ arrows, and applying lenitives to the 
vmtnd. 

Homer's fpeakcrs rarely talk impertineml)'. Ido- 
meneus is (hewing the ufe of a phyfician in an 
army : now furcly, his ufc on thefe occafions, con- 
fifts in healing wounds. The poet thtrrefore chofe 
his topic of recommendation with good judgment j 
and we may be certain, had he ipoken of the ufe 
of a phyfictan in a peaceable city, he had placed 
it in the art of curing difttnipcrs: and this is 00 
imaginalicn ; we (halt ke prefently that he hath in 
fa£t done 10. In the mean time let me aik, what 
there is in this paflage, which in the leaft intimates 
that the WHOLE art corjijiedin extraffing arrevos, and 
apptfing anctfynes? But Pliny lays lb*, who un- 
derflands 

> £. xL ver. 514, jis- 

Medirini— Trojanis tempoiibua clsn — vutDCrviR tuiKD 

rcmediU. AW. Hijl. 1. xxix. cap, 1. Cdfu* too talk* 
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dcrftands Homer to intimate thus much. What 
then? Is not Homer's poem ftill remainingj and 
cannot we fee, without Pliny, what inference the 
rules of good fenfe authorife us to draw from the 
poet's words? The general humour of Antiquity, 
which was ftrangely fuperftitious with regard to 
this Father of the poets'", may be fome excufe for 
Pliny in concluding fo much from his fdcnce j 
for Homer was their bible j and whatfoever was 
not read therein, nor could be cxprefly proved 
thereby, pafled with them for apocryphal. But 
let us, whofe veneration for Homer rifes not 
quite lo high, fairly examine the nature of his firft 
great work: This, which is an intire fcene of war 
and flaughter, gave him frequent occafion to take 
notice of outward applications, but none of in- 
ternal remedies! except in the hiftory of the pefti- 
lence; which being believed to come in punifh- 
ment from the Gods, was fuppoled to fubmit to 
nothing but rehgious atonements: not to fay, that 
it was the chirurgical part of healing only that 
could be mentioned with fufficient dignity. The 
Greeks were large feeders, and bitter railersi for 
which cxcelTes, I fuppofe Machaon, during 
the ten years fiege, adminiftered many a found 
emetic and cathartic: but thefe were no pro-_ 
per ornaments for an epic poem. I faid, 

in the fame ftrain : — Quos tamen Komerus non in peltilea 
neqae in variis generibus morborum aliquid atiuliCe auxilii, 
led vulnerihus taniuinincKio feiro U medicamentis mederi folitoi 
«fle proporuit. Ex quo apparet has [lartes incdicin»y«/Ai ab hii 
el!e [entatas, eafque cfli: vecuHiHimas. Di MeAcina 
lr,f. 

^ — Homcram poetam muliircium, vel potiut rtm^lamm f. 
ram aJfrhiu peritum. — And again : — U( emnh -vetufiatii 
ii/^iii auilar Homcrus docei. This wai faid by Apuiciu: 
very celebraied platonic philofoi'hfr, in a juridical defence of 
himfelf before a proconful of Africa. 
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fubje& did not give him occafion to mention io- 
ward appltcacioos; nor was this faid evalivclj, as 
Ihall now be Ihewn from his fccond poem, of a 
more peaceable turn 1 which, admitting the tncn- 
' tjon of that osher part of the an of medicine, the 
uie of internal remedies, he has therefore fpokeo 
in its prail'c: Helen is brought in givbg Telem»- 
chus a preparation of opium j which, the poet 
tells us, flie had from Polydamna, the wife of 
Thon the Egyptian, whofe country abounded widi 
medicinal drugs, many of which were lalubrious, 
and many baneful-, whence the phylicians of that 
land were more flulful than the reft of mankind. 

AirTITTlH, if wX«rr« fien i^tHnfiO' «f "f a 

Here then is an exprefs teftimony much earliet 
than the time of Homer, for the egypdan phy- 
ficians pradifing more than fui^ery*, which was 
- the thing to be proved. 

Our author goes on: /» the days ef Ppih^aru 
tbt learned htgan to form rules of Met for the prt' 
fervatien tf heallb, and to prefcribe in tbii point to 
fick perfons. This is founded on the rules of diet 
obferved in thepyihagoric fchool. There feems to 
be fomething ftrangcly perverfe in this writer's way 
of arguing i— In the caleof the ^ptian regiment 

^ • O^Hf- !*■ >'■ 'cf- '17. ^ fil' CI»rke on ihts pbn of 
HooKr obfervei ihai Pliny, lib. xxv. <.. 1. quoiei Uui p»fi^ u 
sfctibing A knowlrdge of raedkinal herbi 10 tbc Egyptiaai bdofC 
io»er Efypt wai inhabited. 

iho* 
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iffo* it be «prefljr deKverctJ by the ^ck writers as 
a medicmal one, yet by rcafon of ibme fuperfti- 
tions in it, our author will hate it to be ^f religious 
ebfervance i on the contrary, this pythagoric re^ 
gimen, tho' it begienerally reprefented, and even 
by Jamblichus. him'felf, as a fuperfbhious praftice, 
yet, by reafbn of its hedthfuhicfs', be will have 
. to be ^ cotrrfe of fhyfic. 

He proceeds :-^HiPPOCitATEs legan the prac- 
tice of vijitingjick-hed patients^ and prefcribed medi- 
'eines with fuccefs for their diftempers. For which, 
PRny is again quoted; who does indeed fay he 
was the founder of the clinic feft : but it is ft range 
he fhould fay fo-, fince Hippocrates himfelf, in 
numerous places of his writings, has informed us 
that it was founded, long before. His tradt De 
iiata in acutis, begins in this manner : " Thofe 
*' who have collefted what we call the ciw^idian 
*' SENTENCES, havc accuratcly enough regiftered 

• ** the various fymptoms or affeftions in the feveral 

• ♦* diftempers^ with the caufes of fome of them : 
^ " thus far might be well performed by a writer 

*' who was no phyfician, if fo it were, that he 
** carefully examined each patient about his feveral 
•* affeftions. But what a phyfician Ihould pre- 
vioufly be well inftrufted in, and what he can- 
n6t learn from his patient, that, for the moft 
part, is omitted in this work ; fome things in 
this place, others in that ; feveral of which are 
very ufeful to be known in the art of judging 
by figns. As to what is faid of judging by 
*' figns, or how the cure fhould be attempted, I 
think very difFcrendy from them. And it is not 
in this particular only that they have not n^y 
approbation: I as little like their practice in 
^* ufmg fo fmall a number of medicines; for the 

" greateft 
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* greateft part they mention, except in acute 
•* diftf mpcTs, arc purgatives, and whey, and milk 
** for the time : indeed, were thefe medicines pro- 
•* per for thcdiftempersto which they direft them 
** to be applied, I fhould think them worthy of 
•* double praife for being able to attain their 
♦* purpofe To eafily. But this I do not apprc- 
•* hcnd to be the cafe : however, thofc who have 
•* fincc reviled r*nd new modeled thdc fentences^ 
" have Ihcwn much more of the phyfician in their 
** prefcriptions**.'* From this long paflage, we 
may fairly draw thefe conclufions: i. That there 
was a phyfic-fchool at Cnidus : this appears from 
the fcntcnces coUeftcd under its name. 2. That 
the cnidian fchool was derived from the egyptian : 
this appears from their fole ufc of evacuants, in all 
but acu^e diftempers. 3. That it was now of 
confulLiabl' lianding; having had a reform in the 
teaching f i^ore able praftitioners. 4. And laftly, 
which IS moft to the point, that the phyficians of 
this fchool were of the clinic feft ; it being im- 
pofllble they IhoulJ compofe fuch a work as Hip- 
pocrates here criticizes, without a conftant at- 

^ 0» iv-'y^oSu; rxq KV'IAIAr XAXfefurs; rNnMAT, Stm* 



Ikm «caayyc»9' uKoaa, ok ts^otcalaf^atiTv hT Toy i>;1!^c»f f^i Klyotl^ 
TV xecfocv)^. rtilihf ra iroXXs wei^iilui* a>0\jot ir a\Xo«^t 9^ M* 

1iL*r» Irl^ivuft u TtfTccm vo»M rrr^oiA^f yntmt/, 4 #( ueaiMi 
iviitura*' ae^ if fAJi(,9 0ici tuto ttK ivaniu^ a?\\ eri xj oAiyeim tap 
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tendance on the fick-bed : and therefore Hippo- 
crates was not the founder of this fed, as Pliny.T 
and our author after him, fuppofed.— But, for t" 
cftablifhed ftatc of phyfic, its ftudy as an art, ai 
its praAice as a profeflion, when Hippocrate 
made fo fuperior a figure, we have the full evidenoi 
of Herodotus, his contemporary; who tells uu 
that in the time of Darius Hyftafpis the phyfid 
fchool at Croiona was efteemed by the Greeks, firi" 
in reputation; and that, at Cyrcne, fecond'i 
which both implies, thatthefe wereof confiderabla 
Handing, and that there were many others: anrf 
if Galen may be believed, who, tho' a la« 
writer, was yet a very competent judge, thci< 
were many others': fo that Hippocrates was C 
far from beins the firft that vifited fick-beds, a " 
prefcribed witn fuccefs in diftempers, that he was^ 
not even the firft amongft the Greeks. The truth 
of the matter is this, the divine old ma» (as his dlf- 
ciples have been wont to call him) fo greatly 
eclipfcd all that went before him, that, as pofterity 
efteemed his works the canon, fo they efteemed 
him the father of medicine ; And this was the 
humour of antiquity. The fame eminence in poet- 
ry made them regard Homer as the founder of 
his art, tho' they who penetrate into the perfetEHon 
of his compoGuons, underftand that nothing is 
more unlikely. But what is ftrange in this mat- 
ter is, that the writer ftiould think it evidence 
enough to bring in PHny ipeaking of Hippocrates 
as the firft amongft the Greeks who prefcnbed to 
fick-beds with fuccefs, for the confutation of Hero- 
dotus (contemporary with Hippocrates) in what 

..i Ti "EM-Ja ttra., J.iir.js. fi, Hi^^.ah,. lib. iii. c. 131. 
« Mth. Mc/fJ'. lib. i. 
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fays of the pharmaceutic part of medicine, as 



But all the writer's errors in this difcourfc feem 
to proceed from a wrong aflumption, that the 
dijetetic medicine was, in order of time, before 
the pharmaceutic: and the greater fimplicity of 
the firft method, feems to have led him into this 

lilUke : In the days of Pythagoras^ fays he, 

ihe Uamtd began to form rules of diet for the pre- 
ftrvation of health ; and in this confijied the pra^icf 
ef the ancient Indian pb^cians ; they endeavoured to 
atre dijlempers by a diet regimen^ but they gave no 
fhyfic. Bippocrates began the pra^ice of vifiting 
fiik-hed patients^ and prefer ibed medicines -with fuc- 
afs for their diftempers. This, I ihink^ ivas the 
progrefs of phyftc. — 1 hold the matter to be jufl 
otherwife ; and that, of the three parts of medi- 
cine, the cHiRUKGic, the pharmaceutic, and 
the DIETETIC, the dietetic was the lafi: in ufej 
as the chirmgic was, in all likelihood, the firft- 
In the early ages of long life and temperance, 
men were IHll fubjcft to the common accidents of 
wounds, bruifes, and dJQocations \ this would foon 
t^'Sz furgery into an art : agreeably to this fuppo- 
Clion, we may obfcrve, that Scxtus Empiricus 
derives i«Tfot, a phyfician, from "V, a dart or 
arrow ; the firft attack upon the human Ipecics 
being of this more violent fort. Nor vns pharaaty 
fo far behind as fome may imagine ; nature itfelf 
often eafcs a too great repletion by an extraordi- 
nary evacuation i this natural remedy (whofe gtibd 
effefts as they are immediately felt, are eafily 
underftood) would teach men to fcek an artificial 
one, when nature was not ac hand to rcUeve. But 
the very early invention of pharmacy is further 
Icen from that fupcrftition of aociquity, which made 
tsedicinc 
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medicine the gift i>f the Gods. For, what medicine 
do they mean ? It could not be fetting a fradure, or 
clofing the lips of a wound -, much lefs a regular 
diet. It could he nothing then but pharmacy •, and 
this, both in the invention and operation, had all the 
advantages for making it's fortune : Firft, it was 
not the iffue of ftudy, but of chance ; the caufe 
of which is out of fight : but what men under- 
ftand not, they generally afcribe to fuperior agency. 
It was believed, even fo late as the time of Alex- 
ander S that the Gods continued toenrick-thephy- 
fical dilpenfatory. Secondly, there was fomething 
as extraordinary in the operation as in the invention. 
Pharmacy is divided into the two general claffcs of 
evacuants and alteratives -, the moft efficacious of 
thefe latter, commonly called Specifics^ not work- 
ing by any vifible efFedls of evacuation, do their 
bufinefs like a charm. Thus, as the general no- 
tion of the divine original of medicine made the 
patient very fuperftitious **, fo thefecret operation 
of alteratives inclined the praftifer to the fame im- 
becilliry. Hence it is that fo much of this felly 
hath overrun the art of medicine in all ages. Now 
the bellowing the origine of pharmacy in this 
manner, is abundantly fufficient to prove its hi^h 
antiquity -, for the Ancients gave nothing to the 
Gods of whofe original they had any records : 
but where the memory of the invention was loft, 
as of feed-corn, wine, writings civil fociety, &c. 
there, the Gods fcized the property, by that kind of 
right, which gives ftrays to the lord of the manor*. 

But 

* Cicero de Dimn, lib. ii. c. 66. 

*> Diis primuni inventorea fuos aflignavit, & codo dicavit; 
necnon & hodie muldfariam ab oraculis medicina peticur. Plin. 
N, H. 1. xxix. Frocem. 

> The Rabbins, amongfl their other pag^an conceits, adopted 
this ; and uught that Gm himrelf inftru£Ud Adam in the art of 

medicine ; 
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as the rhirzr.iitj:': ibcve, ^';.v» iub:"ti.rii;\\l, ; 
in h:5 df j:>:j ;t j.-i;;.\ he t::lls us^ i"/u; /iv 

o •■ ■" 

nor cf the i-rlr.iS J:::ipts arJ ut^f^jiruKscs r ^uit^. 
Hence ::appr:rs, rha:, before the time of Hippo- 
crates, the vifiiir.g oi fick-beds and prcicrlbing ir.c- 
dicincs were in pracclcc ; but that the JLecetic ii)c- 
dlcine, as an arc, was intirely unknown: io that 
had Pliny called Hippocrates the auihor of tiiis, 
inftead of the founder of the clinic fcCt, he had come 
much nearer to the truth. 

medicine ; — " Ft diidlns Adam per omnes raraiiifi fomius vid t 
** on;ne licr.um, arbcrcs* pi. iotas, & Ijpi. rs, & dvKuit rniii 
'* J)omini;> oinue m naturam eorum ad fanandum Dmncm do'o- 
*' rem & intirm::atcm." R. Ehimzra. Which, ho we vrr, fhcwt 
their opinion of the high aniiquicy of the art. 
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But without this evidence we might reafona^ 
conclude, even from the nature of the thing, thai 
the diateiic was the lateft effort of the art of medi- 
cine. For I. The cure it performs is flow and 
tedious, and confequently it would not be thought 
of, at leaft not employed, 'till the quick and 
powerful operation of the pharmaceutic, (which is 
therefore mod obvious to ufe) had been found to 
be ineffedtual. 2. To apply the disetetic medicine, 
with any degree of fafety or fuccefs, there is need 
of a thorough knowledge of the animal oeconomy, 
and of its many various complexions ; with long 
experience in the nature and qualities of aliments, 
and their diiFcrent effe£ts on different habits and 
conftitutions ". But the art of mediciiie muft have 
made fome confiderable progrefs before thefe ac- 
quirements were to be expedted in its profeiTors. 

If I have been longer than ordinary on thii 
fubjeft, it {hoiild be confidcred, that the clearing 
vp the (late of the egyptian medicine is a matter of 
Importance; for if the praftice, in the tini'e of 
Jofeph, was what the greek writers reprefent it, as 
I think 1 have Ihewn it was, then this topic feems 
abfolutely decifive for the high antiquity of Egypt-, 
and the learned perfon's hypothefis lying in mj 
way, it was incumbent on me to remove it. 






. _ w i| a{X"( iifivrtt ixijfiiVilai, i^' to vmn^iia a iu ffUft^t, 
oIq( t' «■ I'li TO ^Ufi^ijoflat TM aiig^ira nrporTHiJiirt' TauTa 

l^{«> (piffii uf x^K tit ^rapi a^ai^ivr^at' Tt^tiji Si ao-SixVit. sxuc 
ri ifX" "pr.flfHti Jia rix'li- "M »r > iMifit ixiirxr Cffy'tVTi^i- 

Uiff'tr. di Diaia. lib. i. cap. i, 
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.3. of Moses demanjlraUaT 
IV. We come, in tiie lafb place, to the fume- 
Rax. RITES of Egypt; whicli Herodotus delcribea 
in this manner : " Their moLirnings and rites of 
" fcpukure are of this kind: When any conlider- 
" able pedbn in the family dies, all the females 
'* of that family bcfmear their heads or faces *iih 
'* loam and mire 1 and lb, leaving the dead body 
" in the hands of the domeftlcs, march in procef- 
" fion thro' the city, with their garments dole girt 
" about them, their brealls laid open, beating 
•* themfelves \ and all their Relations attending. 
" In an oppofite proccfTion appear the males, 
" clofe oirt likewilc, and undergoing the fame 
" difcipline. When this is over, they carry the 
" body to be faired : there are men appointed for 
" this bufinefs, who make it their trade and em- 
" ployiiient : — They firft of all draw out the 
" brain, with a hooked iron, thro' the noftrils, 

*' t?c, ■ after this they hide it in nitre for the 

*' fpace of SEVENTY DAYS, and longer it is not 
" lawful to keep it falced"." Diodorus agrees 
with Herodotus in all the eft'ential circumftances of 
mourning and embalming. In this laft he feems 
to vary in one particular: " They then anoint the 
** whole body with the gum or refin of cedar, and 
" of other plants, with great coft and care, for 

*Illiti'vt BiSft'**-, TU TK kJ ^'yft• Si t1 SbXi/ )'n9' «si ri Ik tui 

jtssut* ii Tiiii>i oUii'iiHn T^vHtrai tci nUfli, avrat <xrB Tii> aeXii 
ffifirfurai, tvi/?«T3i in^iwpiMti, «a! i^a.'H»st rat ua^H(* Qlf 
ii of, a! BftniitttTHt CTMVSi. Iti^iit a m" mffif Tvwloilai, itn- 

l/ifU^llfl. BW ft •" if wiiy tVTIi ulHllctI, KOI ri}ff<u txniTi 

^aSu "'(*i(i( KJou^'k [.("»' m>..«i*i K Twriai «« l|in Tftfixiw"* 
lib ii citp ^f, 36. 

Vot. in. F ' « AIOVI 
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*' ABOVE THIRTY DAYS ', and aftCFWards feaibn- 
** ing it with myrrh, cinnamon, and other fpices, 
" not only proper to prefcrve the body for a 
" long time, but to give it a grateful odour, they 
'' deliver it to the relations ^" (iff. All this 
operofe circumftance of embalming, fcripture 
hiftory^ confirms and explains ; and not only fo, 
but reconciles the feemingly different accounts of 
the two greek writers, concerning the number of 
days, during which the body remained with the 
embalmers: " And the phyficians, fays Mofes, 
*' embalmed Ifrael; and forty days were ful- 
" filled for him (for fo are fulfilled the days of 
" thofe which are embalmed) and the Egyptians 
" mourned for him threescore and ten 
" days'*." Now we learn from the two greek 
hiftorians, that the time of mourning was while 
the body remained with the embalpiers, which 
Herodotus tells us was feventy days : this explains 
why the Egyptians mourned for Ifrael threefcorc 
and ten days. During this time the body lay in 
nitre ; the ufe of which was to dry up all its fuper- 
fliuous and noxious mbifture'; and when, in the 
compafs of thirty days, this was reafonably well 
effefted, the remaining forty, the cfl)* ii'/*%«^ jsrXiw 
rZv r^toixovla, of Diodorus, were employed in anoint- 
ing it with gums and fpices to preferve it, which 
was the proper embalming. And this explains the 
meaning of the forty days which were fulfilled for 

P KaOoAy o\ wuv to auy(,x to ytX$ fca^ulov Ki^iu xoti Turtv a?\^o^ 
Ivti^zXB'ioci a^msTiv Ip Y,'M£^(x,<; ^"Ki'm^ run T^iaxo»}a> iTTBiloc cfjiv^ 

)C KlVCl!*'biU(Of >o ToTq O'jVa.f4,iP0iq f^'n [MVOV troXw P^^OVW T?9^5U, u?Jm 

«cj TV)' J* =vno:ccv 'Brai^i;^r<rvA* Bi^xTrivayliit sra§a&5oaa* ToT^ avy^uecrtm 

lib. i. BiLL p. 58. ^ 
^ Gen. I. 2, 3. 
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^rm^ heitig the days of thefe that art e}T:hilmed. 
Thus the two ^ck writers arc recondJed ; and 
they and Scripture miituaiif explained and fup- 
poncd by one another. 

But if it Iboiild be iaid, tiut tho' Moses here 
mentioos embalmings yet the prwSice was not fd 
common as the greek hiflorians reprefent it, 'till 
many ages after; I reply, that the company of 
UhmacUtiih merchants with their camels bearing 
Ipicery, baJm, and myrrh to carry down into 
Kgypt ', clearly fhews, that embalming was at 
ibis time become a general pradice. 

On the whole, what ftronger evidence can any 
one require of z rich and powerful monarchy, than 
■what hath been here given ?— Scripture defciibes 
Egypt under that condition, in the times of the 
Patriarchs, and the cgretTion of their pofterity: 
the greek writers not only fubfcribe to this high an- 
tiquity, but fupporc their tefUmony by a minute 
detail of culloms and manners then in ufe, which 
could belong only to a large and well policied 
kingdom; and thefe agiiin are diflinctly confirmed 
by thccircumftanujl hiflory of MosKS. 

But it is not only in what they agree, but Hkfr- 
wife in what they differ, that liicred and profentf 
accounts are mutually fupported, and die high 
antiquity of Egypt citablilhed. To give one in- 
ftancc: Oiodorus exprelly telh us, that th lands 
were divided bcttveen lit kin^, the priejis, ond the 
foldiery*; and Moses (fpeaking of the egyptian 
famine and its effcdb) as exprefsly fays that thef 
'jjere divided btttnten the kin^, the priefiJ, and tbt 
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people". Now as contrary as thefe two accouna 
look, it will be found, upon comparing them, thaij 
Diodorus fully fupports all that Moses hath <' 
vered concerning this matter. Moses tells us, thaf 
before the famine, all the lands of Egypt were i ' 
the hands of the king, the pricfts, and the peoj ' 
but that this national calamity made a great rew 
lution in property, and brought the whole ] 
fefTions of the people into the king's hands; wl 
mufl: needs make a prodigious acceflion of pow 
to the crown. But Jofeph, in whom the offices of 
minifter and patriot fupported each other, and 
jointly concurred to the public fervice % prevented, 
for fonie time, the ill elfefts of this acceflion, by 
his farming out the new domain to the old pro- 
prietors, on very eafy conditions. We may wcH 
fuppofe this wife difpofition to continue till th^ ~ 
7iirw king arsfe, who knew noi Jofepb '' -, that ' 

- Gen. xlvii. 

» Nothing can be more unjuft orabrurd than tlie acxuratidj 
of Jofeph's making ihe free mooarchj' of Egypt defpoiic : 
allowing it did indeed at this time fulfer fucU a revotutioD, » 
is tt» be edeemed the author of it but Pharaoh himftlf .' Jorefc 
'indeed was prime minilkr; but it does not appear that t' 
iiiafler was of thst tribe of lav.y monarchs, wlio iniruJl iht 
fceptic lo the hands of their fervaata. Moles dercribes hi: 
aftive, vigilant, jealous of his authority, anxious for his coun- 
,try, and little indulgent to his oncers of flate. Eut the term» 
in which he invells Jofeph in his office, fliew tiiat office to be 
purely minilleria! : fheu jl.-all be over my heufe, and aicBrdini; tt 
/Ay inar/i Jbtdl *U lay ptBpU bt ruiti, ONLr i n THE 

ihou (halt aiminipr jujtiee, but 1 will referve to myfclf the pre- 
rogative of livinglaii). It is highly reafonable tliercfore, when 
we find, in fo concife a hilktry as the mofaic, Jofeph bidding 
the people give their moiiey, thetr cattle, and their lands ftw 
bread, to fuppofe tliat he only delivered to them the words of . 
Pharaoh, who wonid fuppiy their wants on no other c'ondiii 
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would obliterate his memory, as averfe to hi?. 
fyftem of policy '. He, as appears from Scrip- 
ture, greatly affcfled a defpotic government; to- 
fupporc which, he firft eftabiifhcd, as I colledt, ai 
ftanding militia; and endowed it with the lands 
formerly the people's; who now became a kind of 
Villains to this order, which refembled the Zaima* 
and Timariots of the turliith empire; and were' 
obliged to perfonal fervice: this, and the prieft- 
hood, being the orders of nobility in this powerful 
empire ; and fo confiderable they were, that out of 
eitherof them, indifferently, as weobferved before V 
their kings were taken and elected. Thus the pro* 
perry of Egypt became at length divided in the man-* 
ner, the Sicilian relates: and it is remarkable, thaC 
from this time, and not till now, we hear in Scrip- 
ture of a ftanding militia", and of. the king's Cue 
hundred chofen chariots, fcff. 

SECT. IV. 

HAVING thus proved the high antiquity o£ 
Egypt from the concurrent ceftimony of fa- 
crcd and profane hiftory ; I go on, as I propofed, 
to evince the fame from internal evidence; taken 
from the original ufc of their fo much celebrated 
Hieroglyphics. 

But to give this argument its due force, it will 
be nccclTary to trace up hieroglyphic writing to its 
original ; which a general miftake concerning its 

• In diiifcnft \i the phrafe frequently aCed in Scripture, u 
Juociitt, 10. — " And there arofe another geii^ratian afte^ 
" them, which iarui »af the Lnrd. nor yet tlic ivoiki which 
*' he hid dene fur Ifrael." — ilcre, iiicui mr, can only Ciguify 

• See the firtt »ol, * Excjd, xiv. 8, tj. 

I F 3 primeval; 
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primeval ule, hath rendered extremely difficult. 
The mifVake I mean, is that which makes the," 
hieroglyphics to be invented by the egyptian priefts^ 
in order to hide and fecrete tiieir wifdom from tb^'l 
knowledge of the vulgar': a miftake which h^tffV 
involved this part of ancient learning in much ot>» I 
fcurity and confufion. 



Men foon found out two ways of communi--, 
caiing their thoughts to one another-, the firlt by 
SOUNDS, and the fecond by figures; for there being 
frequent occafion to have their conceptions either. J 
perpetuated, or communicated at a diftance, thfl(l 
way of figures or charafters was next though^! 
upon, after foMnds (which were momentary anil 
confined) to make their conceptions lailing an4i| 
cxtenfive. 
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' This it the general fentimcnt of Anliquitj' ; and as gene- 
rally embraced by modem wricers. Kirehcr niakes it rhe ioan- 
dadon of bis Ihtotn.m Hiarogfyphicuoi, and io conrcqueiiily 
hath wri'len a is'ge volume full of the mnft vjConary interpretar 
tions. Ths great principle, he goes upon, as he hirofelf tells u», 
IS this; — Hieroglvphica Algyptioruni doftrina nihil aliud eft, 
1 Arcana dc Deo, diviniique ideis, Angelic, DiemoDibus, 
CKierifque mundaoaruin potefiatum claliibus ordinibufque Icien- 
tia, Saxis poliflimiim infculpta. Qedpui jEgyptiacui, torn, ifi, 
p. 4, pr. Wilktns follows the leceived opinion in the general 
divifion of his fubjeit, in his Efiy Wuiatds a rtai eharaB/r s 
For fpeaking of notes for fecrecy,/i.fi (fayi be) rwirt the igyftitm 

iierog^fiics. • Yet he adds, with his ufual penetration, — • 

it Jctms Io mt queJlUnahtt Bi/belbtr the Egypliaai did net atfirfi aft 
thiir bifeghpbiti as a nurejhifl for the vjoat ef letlirl, at luai 
done f-y the Mt.riears, p. 12. — And this was all his fubjefl Jed 
Jiim to fay of the Egyjitiaa HieroghffhU'. Pervius had gone ftir-, 
ther, and alTeried ihe priority of hieroglyphics withour a doubts 
Annus enim fecundum ^gyplios indieabatur, axle invitatat 
literal, piflo dracone cuudam fuam mordente, etfudVirg. ^v, 

1. V. vtt. St. 
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The iirft: and mod natural way of communica* 
ting our thoughts by marks or figures, is by tracing! 
out the images of things. So the early people, tO I 
exprcfs the idea of a man or horfe, dehncaied thfe 1 
form of thole animals. Thus the firft effay to- 
wards writing was a mere pifture. 

I. We fee an example of this amongfl; the ' 
Mexicans, whofe only method of recording their I 
laws and hifVory, was by a picture -writing''. Jo- \ 
feph Acofta tells us, that, when the inhabitants of 1 
the fea (hore fent expreflbs 10 Montezuma with J 
news of the iirft appearance of the fpanifh navy -| 
on their coafts, the advices were delineated in large 
paintings, upon cloth'. The fame writer gives 
\\% in another place, a more particular account of 
this fore 'of painting : " One of our company 
" of Jefus (fays hcj a man of much experience 
*' and difcernmcnr, aflfembled in the province of' 
" Mexico the Ancients of Tufcuco, Tulla, and 
" Mexico ; who, in a long conference held with 
" him, Ihewcd him their records, Ijftories, and 

' In diOetto A\ I^ticre uOirono gl' in^gnali Mcxkani tigurtr 
e GtngHpti. ptr fignificar le cufc corporfe, chc han ligiira ; ,s 
per lo rmmenip, altri carat teri projiri : t in ul modo regn.-ivanO|. 
a pi 6 dtlU poltciiii, tijite Ic coieaccadAie. Per mgion d' efeni* 
plo per Iigni6curc 1' cntraia drgli S).wnuo]i dipinrcro un' uomo,' 
col cappcllo, c colla veftc roff-i, ncl fegno di Carina ch'era pro-. 
prio di que!!' anno, iiife icl SUidi dc Dtmr p. Gic Fr. CrmeUi 
Cartrr, nm.J'ifit. Ar". N»»va Spagim, cap. vi. p. 37, 

' — Ouaiido era caib tie import.mcta llcuaoana a lew Senaref 
de Mexico piiiudo el ncgociorfcqj'^lesqucrian itiformar; cooio 
to hiKieron quando aparecieton \q: pnmeroi nan'os At EfpajioleB, 
y qundo fueran a rom>r a Toponchan. A->fii^t hifi, of ibe 
IwJiti, Mai'r. I'.oS. 4". lib, *i cap. 10, — Con eflc recado 
focrAn a Mexico lot dc la coila llcuaiido pintado en onos p 
todo tjoanto auian vifto, y lo« navioi, y hombics. y fu figui 
jununienie Ui picdrat que I» aoiaii Jado. lib. vii. cap. z^. 
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* calendars ; things very worthy notice, as con- 
taining their figures and hieroglyphics, by which 
they painted their conceptions in the follow- 
ing manner : things that have a bodily fhape, 
were reprefented by their proper figures ; and 
thofe which have none, by other fignificative 
charafters : and thus they writ or painted every 
thing they had occafionto exprefs.— For my own 
fatisfaftion I had the curiofity to infpeft a pater.- 
nofter, an ave-maria, the creed and a general 
confeffion^ written in this manner by the 
Indians :— To fignify thefe words, / a Jinner 
confefs myfelf^ they painted an Indian on his 
knees before a religious in the aft of one con- 
fefiing: and then for this. To God almighty^ 
they painted three faces adorned with crowns, 
reprefenting the trinity, and. To the glorious 
virgin Mary, they delineated the vifage of our 
lady, with half a body, and the infant in her 
arms •, To St. Peter and St. Paul, two heads ir- 
radiated, together with the keys andfword, i^c. — 

' In Peru I have feen an Indian bring to the con- 
' feffional a confeflion of all his fins written in the 

* fahie way, by pifture and charafters ; portray- 

* ing every one of the ten commandments after a 
' certain manner ^" 

There 

' Aeofii.^s words arc, — — y fymheh y la cBnfeJJion generate 
which Purclias has tranflated, — and /yn.kol or general confeffion 
tf o:r f.::tl.\ Thi.- is wrong : by la con/effjon general is meant a 
j^encrai confeflion of fins, a formulary very different from the 

s Una de los de nueilra Compania de Jefus, hombre nioy pla- 
tico y dieflro, junto en la provincia de Mexico a los Ancianos 
de Tufcuco, y de Tulla, y de Mexico, y confirio mucho con 
cUos, y le moflraron fus Librerias, y fus Hiilorias, y Kalends- 
rios, cofa mucho de Ver. Porque tenian fus figuras, y IjierQ- 
gly^cas (on ^ue pinuuam la^ cpfas ep pfla fbrma, (|ue las cola's 
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There is yet extant a very curious fpecimen of 
this american pifture-writing, made by a mexican au- 
thofi and deciphered by him in that language, after 
ihe Spaniards had uught him letters; the explana- 
tion was afterwards tranflated into fpanifli, and, 
from thence, into englilh. Purchas has given us 
this work engraved, and the explanations annexed. 
The manner of its coming into his hands is cu- 
rious ^ It is in three parts; the firll is a iiiftory 

of 

que icnian figuras, las ponian con fus propnas Ymagines, y 
para lar cofas que no auia Yniagen propria tenian otros carafle- 
KS fignificatiuos de acquelJo, y con efte modo figurauam quan- 
ta qutriam — e yo he viAo para ratiifazrrine en eHa parte, las 
Oracionei del Paler Noller, y Ave Maria, y Symbolo, y la 
Ccnrcfiion general, en el modo tJicho dc Indios. ^— Para fig- 
nificar Aquella palabra, Yi fecaJer mi CBnfiiJfB, pinian un \nS\0 
hincado de lodillas.a lot pies de on Religiolb ; como que (e 
conficffa; y luego pararquciia, A Dim n^s pu'dirc/B, pintan trcs 
carai con (us coronat, al modo de la Trinidad ; y a la ghrirfa 
firgi* Maria, pinian un roftro de nuellra SeiTora, y medio 
cuerpo con un Nino ; y a Sim Pcdre y a San Pablo, dos cabejaa 
con coronas, y una* ilanei, y un* efpada.— Por la mifma forma 
de piniuras y carsileres vi en el Pitu ercriie la confbffion que de 
todoi fu» pecados un Indio Iraya para conftflarfe, Pinundo . 
cada uno de los diez maodamientot porcicrto modo.-— ^'^. vi. 
t»f. 7, 

" ■' Reader, I here prerent ihee with diechoicefl of my jewelt, 
" itc. ■ a politic, cihic, eccleriafiic. occonomic hillory, 

" with Jud diHinftion of time. — The Spaniih governor 
" having, wiih feme difficulty, obtained the book of the In- 
" dians, with ineKican interpretation* of the piAurcs (but ten 
**-day> before the departure of the IhipO committed the fame 
" looneMful in the mexicin language, to be interpreted} 
'* who in a very plain ftile, and vcfhatim. performed the ikate. 
" Tfcis hitlory ihos written, fcnt to Charles V. emperor, wai, 
" together with the ftip that carried it, taken by French men 
*■ of war! from whom Andrew Thevet the French king's 
*' f'^flT''" obtained the fame. After wliofe deaih mamr 
" Hakluyt (then chaplaine to the Englilh embaA'adour in 
" i-'rance) bnuj^hi the fame for twenty French crowns i and 
* pHKiKCd m«iUr Michael Lotkr, in Sir Walter Raleigh's 
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rf the mcxican empire ; the fecond, a tribute roll, 
of the feveral tributes which each conquered town or 
province paid into the royal treafury, and the 
third, a digeft of their civil law -, the largeft branch 
of which was, dejurepatrio. 

This was the firft, and moft fimple way of re- 
cording their conceptions ' ; obvious to every one, 
jind common not only to the north as well as fouth 
Americans, but to all mankind ^ 

II. 

But the inconveniencies attending the too great 
bulk of the volume in writings of this kind 
would foon fct the niore ingenious and better civi- 

•* same, to tranilatc it. It Teems that nojje were willing to be 
** at the coft of cutting the pidturcs, and fo it remained 
•* amor.pft his papers till his death : whereby (according tp his 
•• laft will in that kind) I became pofTefTour thereof, and have 
•• obtained, with much earneilncfs, the cutting thereof for 
^* the prcfs." Furchais ^/^''- 3^« part, p. 1065, 1066. See 
plate 1. 

* Quant aux carafteres, ils n'en avoicnt point : et iis y fup- 
pleoient par des efpeccs d'hicroglyphes. Charlevojx of the 
northern Americans, vol. v. p. 292. Lafateau gives us a fpeci- 
mcji of thefe hieroglyphics. [See plate 11] 

* The fame kind of charaders Strahlenberg found upon 
focks in Siberia in the province of Pcrmia, and near the river 
Jcnefei. Of which he has given a drawing. [Sec plate III.] 
The author De vet. lit. Hunn. Scyth. p. 15. leems to admire this 
natural exprefiion of things, as fome uncommon ilretch of in- 
vention. ^' Miratus ego fsepe fui caupones idiotas (nempe in 
^* Hungaria) iflis, quibus aliquid credere hujui'modi fido cha- 
*' ladtcre inter debitores non adfcribere tantum, fed longioris 
*< etiam temporis intervallo pofl, non fecus, quam fi alphabc- 
•• thario fcribcndi gcnerc adnotati fuiflen , promere, debitamque 
** fummam Sc raciones indicare potuiiTe ; ita H debitor miles ell, 
'* rudi quadam linea frameam aut pugionem pingebant ; fi faber, 
** fnallcum ant fscurim ; fi aariga, flagrumj atque iic porro.*' 
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lized people upon contriving methods to abridge 
their characters : and of all the improvements of 
this kind, that which was invented by the Egyp- 
tians, and called HiEROCLYPHics, was by far the 
mort celebrated. By this contrivance, that writing,, 
which amongft the Mexicans was only a fimpic 
painting, became in Egypt a pictured character '. 

This abridgment was of three kinds 1 and, as. 
appears, from the more or lefs art, employed in 
the contrivance of each, made by due degrees ; 
and at three different periods. 

1. The firft way was, Ttf maki the frincipal 
circumftance in the JubjeH jiand for Ibe whole. Thua 
when they would del'cribe a battle, or two armies 
in array, they painted (as wc learn from that ad- 
mirable fr;igincnc of antiquity, the hieroglyphics 
of Horapollo) /wa bands, one holding afiield, and 
(he other a boia "" ; when a tumult, or popular in- 
furrcJtion, — an anhed man cafiifg arrowi"; when 
a fiege, — a/caling ladder '. This was of the ut- 
mofl: fimpHcity; and conlequcntly, we muft fup- 
pofe it the e;irlic(lway of turning painting into an, 
hieroglyphic ; that is, making it a pifturC'Charafter,. 
And this is what wc Ihall hereafter diftinguifli by 
the name of the curiologic HiEROGtypHic, 

2. The fecond, and more artful method of 
contradlion, was by putting the inftrument of the 
thing, whether real or metaphorical, for the thing 
itfelf. Thus an eye, eminently placed, was dc*- 

> Seepbie IV. 

■ H«rip-Jl, Hu'Bg!. lib. ii. cap. 5. Ed. Corn, 
T«j. ad Rhen. 1717. +''. " J^- '■ "i- 

■ Jd. I, ii. C. 13. 
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figned to reprefent God*s omnifcience P; zneye and 
fceptre^ to reprefent a monarch "^ •, a fword, their 
cruel tyrant Ochus ' -, and a Jhip and pilots the 
governor of the univerfe \ And this is what we 
mall call the tropical hieroglyphic. 

3. Their 

? C/^w. ^/^A-. 5/ro/». I. V. ^ Plutarch. If. £ff 0/?r. 

' Id. ib. 

• Jamhliehus, The y^/^ /»«</ pilots bearing this fignification, 
would, of courfe, be much ,ufed in the defcriptions of their 
myfteries, in uhich, as we have (hewn, the knowledge of the 
Governor of the univerfe was part of the ocTro^^r^a ; and (o we 
Bxkd it more than once delineated in the Bembine table. Kircher, 
according to cuflom, makes it full of fublime knowledge ; but 
the plain truth is no more than this above. — Tacitus, fpeaking 
iof the religion of the Suevians, fays they worlhiped ifis ; he 
could not conceive how this came about, only the figure of a 
galley, under which image (he was reprefented, (hewed that 
ULt woHhip was imported from abroad. '* Pars fuevorum & Is 1 d i 
lacrificat : unde caufa Sc origo peregrino facro, parum comperi, 
iufi fugJ GgTiQui ipfum, in modum LiBURN/E figuratum, docet 
advedam religionem." De Monb: Germ. c. ix. fhe latter part 
of which period Mr. Gordon has thus tranflated, unle/s the fiiure 
§f her image formed like n galley Jhe^wed^ {^c. But nifi quod does 
not fignify unlefs^ as implying any doubt, but fa*ving only. So 
the fame author, De Mor. Ger. c. xxv. ** Occidere folent noa 
•* difciplina et feveritate, fed impetu et if a, ut inimicum, 
•* niji quod impune." Tacitus could tell no more of the original 
than this, that the worfhip of Ifis was imported, becaufe her 
image Was made in the figure of a galley. In this he was pofitive: 
but top all this, not the lefs miftaken. It was indeed imported ; 
but the -galley was no mark of that original. Strabo tells us, 
in his fourth book, that, in an. ifland near Britain, they per- 
formed the fame myfterious rites to Ceres and Proferpine as were 
nfed in Samothrace. Ceres and Ifis were the fame. The phe- 
pician feamen, without doubt, brought them thither, as like* 
wife to the Suevians inhabiting the coafts of the german ocean. 
The governor of the univerfe was taught in thefe myfteries. 
Ifis was reprefented by the later Egyptians to be the governor 
of the univerfe, a^ we have (otn before, in a difcourfe on the 
mctamorphofis of Apuleius. But the governor of the univer^ 
was delineated, in their hieroglyphics, by a jHp an4 pilaf. 
Hence; amongft the Suevians, ifis was worfhiped under 'the 

* form 
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3. Their third, and ftill more artificial method 
of abridging pifture- writing, was, by making one 
thing lo Jiaitd for^ or reprefent another, where any 
quaint refemblance or analogy^ in the reprejenlatifuey 
could be colkSled from their obfervations of nature^ 
or their traditional fuperjiitions. And this was 

their SYMBOLIC HlEROGLi-PHIC. 

Sometimes it was founded in their obfervations 
on theform, oron thereal or imaginary naturesand 
qualities, of Beings. Thus the univerfe was de- 
figned by zferpentin a circle, whoi'e variegated fpots 
fignified the ftars ' ; and the fun-rife by the two 
eyes of the crocodile, becaufc they fet^m to emerge 
from its head " ; a widow who never admits a 
fecond mate, by a black pigeon ' ; one dead of a fever, 
contracted by the over grejt Iblar lieat, by 3 blind 
[carabieui'* ; a client flying for relief to his patron, 
and finding none, by a jf arrow and owl' \ a king 
inexorable, and eftranged trom his people, by an 
eagle'; a man who expofes his children through 
poverty, by an bawk'i a wife who hates her 
fiuiband, or children who irgurc their mother, by 
a viper' i one initiated into the mylteries, and lb 

form of a goUrj, and not bcc-iule her religion wai of foreign 
grou'ili : And lb amonglt the Komatii, which Tacilui did DOi 
advert \o. For in [he caliirilariam rujluum miongll the in- 
fcripiioni of Gruter, in the monih oi March, an cgypdan 
holyday is marked under the littc of Uxan nnvtaivu. The 
ccremonica on (hii holyday are defcribed in Apultiui Met, I, it. 
J( wa» a fellival of very high amiquriy amongll the Egyp- 
tian) : and feemi to be alluded to in thci'e words o? the Prophet 
Ifiiah:— ^'s/or^/otii/fliadoAing with v.iv%t—tlMit /imdtih at,- 
tsffadtur, li% ihi fin itim in vciiels or ftv\.\\S%»lt, nfen tht 
lA.aUii./.ycg, Gaje/tLf/i mt£ifigtT», i£c. (hap. xfiii. *er. I, a. 

' H'-ap. fLn^il. I. i. c. a, • I. i. c. 68. 

' l.ii. c. ji. !■ 1. ti. c. 41. • F. li. c. ji. 

■ 1. ii. c j6. * 1 ij c gg. * I. ii c. {9 & 60. 

under 
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under the obligation of lecrecy, by a gra^epptr', 
which was thought to have no mouth. ' 
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Sometimes again, this kind of hieroglyphic was 1 
derived from the popular fuperftition. Thus he 
who hid borne his misfortunes with courage, and 
had at length furmounted them, was fignified by' 
the hy^na't becaufe the fkin of that animal, ufcd 
as a defence in battle, was fuppofed to make the 
wearer fearlefs and invulnerable. 

But it is nor from analogy alone (the force of 
which will be ieen more fully as we proceed) nor 
yet from the nature of the thing only (which in 
thefc enquiries is indeed the fafelt guide) that we 
conclude, the hieroglyphics now defcribed to be . 
an improvement of an earlier picture- writing ufcd 
bv the Egyptians, and refembling that of the 
Americans. Ancient biftory records the faft* 
We arc told, in that exquifitc fragment of San- 
choniatho, preferved by Eufebius, that " the God 
*' Taautus, having imitated Ouranus's arc of 
" picture-writing', drew the ponralts of the Gods ' 
•* Cronus, Dagon, and the reft, and delineated 
" the facred chirafters which formed the elements 
" of this kind of writing^: for Cronus, par- 
" [icularly. 
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' The original h n^i ^ Turut ©iJ; 1-n«1©. iMftT.inifjj^ rlt 
vC^atlt. which Vigerus ihuFi traDftates, Taa.lfi vtro Titus cam 

jam eiiU cali i^.aginim cji'-.xiffi: ; and Cumberland, But hefcrt 
thiji thingi the ged Ti-autui hniiiag fo'miiy imiUittd in- rtl'Te- 

fmied Ouranai ; — This is wrong, fu/^rAi-ai^t^ rii Ou'^ai^i fig- 
ciftes here, imitating the an, or praflke, ar example of Ou- 
ranui; not poinciog his figure. So Pluiarch. dt Ferl, Alex, 

'\^aJ»ia MIMOYMAl k,' Tlip-Eji ^>|}iM. 

« Tlwoiiginal is x; tZ^ Jib.t«» J.iiuViis-n 11^! I'tfi); xZ, rn^iu* 
jjujauSniit. There '-.i a tmull fault in ilib reading; h ihouli 
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*' dcuUrly, lie imagined chcTc fymboU of rofilty, 

" four eyes, two before, and two behind ( of 

" which, two were claTcd in llumbcri ;ind on liii 

** fliouldcrs four wicgs, two llretdicd out, as ia 

•* the act of flight, and two contraiScd, as in rc- 

*' pofir. The tirft fymbol figniJicJ that Cronvi* 

*' watched tho* he rcpofcd, and rcpolVil tho* he 

** watched i the fecund lymbol ot" llie wings Ijgoi- 

r *' Bed, in ULc uianncr, that even when ILuion'd 



IWiA TE uf«\i with ihc cftnjun^ion : The corruption helped 
— — '■"- i CamberlanJ, wko iraiiflatw, — anJ ftram4 ih* /mtU 
I cf lit o'i-fr t/tmnti I [p 38 of hit StHiiiiiemttt't 
t Jirjliy] whkh looki n* it the Inmed prelate Diidir> 
] by r»X'-^> '^^ fitmttri ef Katun ; CirJiim at Outmv 
having (as be (upporol) been meniinned bcJure, «« Jelinutel 
o[ engnvcd by r-iautni : but I'nintETrrv (ij>nilie< the dfr 
menu of hirn'glypliic wHtirtp, ami ^utx^ refen not tatltat( 
but 10 S,Z> jult above ; whidi further «ppc4rj (rom wh«t ftj. 
lowi — Tn.'i ii tittttk 5tMi, Qiherniic. oaly Dagon ii left, 
for ihcfe wo(d(. Tw< h',KHf Di^K w b< iipplinj to. — StncIioitU- 
tho had faid ih»t Taautus reprcfented the god) in a Mew im 
vented hieroglyphic chirafier; and then goei on to lell ut that 
he invenred other bieioglvphic charaflen. whether by tifcurei 
or mark) i for 1 kpprvhend that '„fit tJi ruxf'^vi }(''<^''t*f 
ptincipali) dcltv;iis that part of hieroglyphic writing which waa 
by mark, not figure) : for without doubt, at firft *, the 
tiant aM the lame mcihnd at the Mcirican;, who, we a: 
cxprcdcd in (heir hieroglyphic writing, iliofe thin}[s whi 
form, bv figurett othen by irbittaiy mark). Sec p. 7, . 
((}, Bui we Jhall lee, that when ihc Egypii.tni employed ihlt 
writing fur ibe vehicle of iheir Iccreti, they l^cti invented thv 
formi of thing) to exprefi abitiati idcst. However, that thii 
i* the niranini! of rnxfi^t it lurther evident from ihii plac* 
of Enfcbiui, wncre he fpeaki of a quotation ol' Philo'i, fiom 
a work of Sar.dtonialho, coD^erning the phcniclan clcmanUt 
•anix** r»x>'" i which wDik, ai appear* tij liii atciitiit of the 
ipraution, umtcd of ihc lutaic i>f fevnil aiiitnalt. But w« 
lure Bwvtn how much the fluily of oatt-ial liiltory cqotribuieil U 
the tQiayoftM.n of hieroglyphic chwa^eri. 

• Ti-M CaihtliiH lalimrn in diri* iranfi, rpokinfnf ibf mM (mItNI 
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" he flew about, and when flying, he yet re- 
*' mained ftationed. To each of the other gotis 
'* he gave two wings on their (houlders, as the 
" fatellitesof Cronus in his excurfionsi who had 
*' likewife two wings on his head, to denote the 
** two principles of the mind, reafin indpaffien *." 
Here we fee that Onranus praiflrifed a Icind of pic- 
ture-writing, which Taautus afterwards improved : 
Taautus, or Thoth, was the egyptian Mercury ; 
on which name and family, all the inventions of 
the various kinds of writing were very liberally 
bcftowed: this, here mentioned, as the improve- 
ment of Taautus, being the very hieroglyphics 
above defcribedj and that, as before praftifed by j 
Ouranus, the fame with the fimple american paint- I 
ings. ^ 

Such then was the ancient egyptian hierogly- 
phic ' J and this the fecond mode of invention for 
recording 

' tlji ^ T«Tut 9iK* Ta'ai-l®- fiif4T)ira'jU.Ei©- tb[ Oilfavw, Tui S(2» 
t^uit K^oKf Ti kJ aayaufy, i^ Tui TjuXui hHv^rioTti t»( iiffif Tut 
roiX'i*" X*f™'"S*'' ''""'i'^' " ^ i"? Kj"'™ wafBffTifia ^aanXi'wf, 
tu.^a TiWafB i« "riip i/«rfiwSiiui Kj' tuj vmc-^'ian fiijui' Wo ^ 
Kirvx^ IL-Jarra, i^ Wl rui Ufu» nilc^a riirrapa ' Sua fUr u; iir)afura» 

wauopv®- Male, xj iaflafwi®" aira-aw'iJo ' «?? H Aoitw( Sisif, 
^'o »aru AfiSiinila ivi rat Zfiar, nf on ^n ovi'i-rIsiHi t^ Kgji^ * 
^ ■ ~ w — iL.. -._■> _.~. -.^ai^J;, mliftii Ju'e * % iw\ th iliiMputkllstTIt 
Brap.i'V<t.g.\.i.^.Xo. 






' At the time ihia account was firft given to the pubiic, the 
learned Dr. Richard Pocockc coming frefli from Egypt, thouRhl 
it incumbent on him to coniradift that egyptian learning which 
was only conceived at home. But as, by a common praflice of 
prudent men, he had not mentioned me by name, it was thought 
I had no "ghc lo reply. Let the reader judge of one, by the 
other. — This learned and indeed candid writer, in his book of 
travels, has a chapter. On ibe ancUm bieyegtjpbiij ef Ej^pi i m 
whick 
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recording mens aftions and conceptions ; nor, as 
hath been hitherto thought, a device of choice 

for 

wh'Ch he ctprefTeih himrelf a* follows.— —" If hicmglyphical 

- *' figures Hood far word* orfoutidi that fignified certain things, 

•• the power of bitroglj-phki fecins to he the fame as of a 

" number cf Ittten cnmpofing fuch a found, chat by.agree- 

" meiit wai made to fignify fuch a ching. For hieroglyphicj, 

" ■! word], f«en) lo hive l!(X>d for found), and Ibondi fignify 

" things ; ai for inftanee, it might have been agreed that the 

" figure of a crocoJile might Aand for the found thai meant 

■' what we call malice: the children of the pricih wcte early 

" tiDeht ihiit the figure of ■ crocodile Rood for fuch a found, 

" an^ if they did not know the meaning of ihe found, it 

'* woatd certainly fland with ibem for 3 found; though, as 

" the found, it fignificd alfo a qualjiy or thing ; and they 

" might afterwards be taught ihe roeantng of this found t aj 

•' words are only founds, which founds we agree fliall fienify 

•* fuch and fuch ibing* ; fo that, to children, words only ftand 

'* for founds, which relate 10 fuch things as they know mithing 

** of; and, in ihia fenfe, we fay children learn m^ny ihtni>i 

" like parrots, what they do not underfland, and their memo- 

" rtei are cierctfcd only about foundi, till ihcy aic inDiufted 

" in the meaning of the words. This I thou(;ht it might be 

*■ ftroper to ablerve, as some say HiCKOciTPHtci iroOD 

** ro« raises *md not ^o« woru;. — if founds ariico- 

" lated in a certain manner arc words. And tho' it may be 

" bid, that ill this calc, when different narions. of different 

" hngungca, a^rec on common c/iaraften, thjt ftand for cer- 

" tain things they agree on. that then fuch figures itand for 

•• things : this will be allowed ; but then ihey tiand for foimds 

" too, that is, the founds in each langnn^'e that iienify fuch 

" things: and, as obfcrved before, to children, who know 

•* nothing of the federal things ihey ITand for, to them they 

" are mJy marks that exprefs fuch and fuch found* ; fo that 

" thefe figures Hand not for thing* alone, bat ai words, for 

" founds and things *." 

The defign of this pallage, ihe reader feet, is to oppofe the 
principle I went upnn, in explaining the natore of egyptian 
Bieroplyphicj, /'•al ih/y JlaoJhr thmgi, aadntii fnr luardu But 
chat 13 all one fee* j (or the learned writer's exprelTiDn conform- 
tng to his ideas, will not fuffer us to do more ih^n guefs at tho 

* Pn* SiSi *•?• of * book inlldcd, 4 it^iriftm tf tti Etifi, ht. 

Vol.. III. G proof 
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for fecrecy, but an expedient of neceflicjr, for 
popular ufe. 

III. Biit 

proof which he advances : it Iooks» however, like thit,— Thic 
hieroglyphics cannot be (aid to iland for thines only ; becmole 
things being denoted by words or (bunds; and hieroglyphics ex* 
citing the idea of founds (which are the notes of things) as wdi 
as the idea of the things themfelves, hieroglyphics ftand both 
for founds and thtnes.— -This (eems to be the ai;guiiient put into 
common engli(h. But, for fear of mifiiking him, let as con* 
fine ourfelves to his own words. 

If bitrogljfphicalfgitrii ((ays htifiotilfir luwds or JmuuU timi 
JhniJUd artaim thitrgs, tbi powir if bitr§9kpbict^fiems to be ihe 
Jami as of a number iflttttrs C9mpifing fuca afiwud tbat fy 



mint luas made to J^tiify fucb a thing. Without doubt, it hiero- 
glyphics flood for (ounds, they were of the nature of wonb, 
which fiand for founds. But this is only an hypothetical propo« 
£tion : let us fee therefore how he addrefies himfelf to prove it. 
"^Far hitrogJyphUs^ At y^OK^s^ fttmto bame ftoodferfonnds^ mud 
founds fignfy tbings\ as for infiance^ it might bavt bun agrgtd 
. tbat the figure of a crocodile might fiandfor the fame ftvnd thai 
meant lubat ive call ma/ice. The propriety of the expredioD Sa 
. fuited to the force of the reafoning. j . Infiead of faying, bat 
bierogfyphicst the learned writer Uiys, /^r hieroglyphics; which 
not exprefling an illation, but implying a reafon, obfcures the 
argument he would illullrate. a. He fays, Hieroglvfbics, as 
ijuords, feem to have ftood for founds. Juft before he faid, hiera^ 
giypbics flood for nuords or founds. Here they are as nmrds^ or, 
like words ^ and feem to ft and To%fiund. What are we to take 
theoi for? are words (bund? or, do they (land for found? He 
has given us our choice. But we go on. 3. For, he corro* 
borates this (eeming truth by an isfilnce, in which the poffihi- 
lity of its (landing for a found is made a proof of its fo doing, 
/r MIGHT (fays he) have been agreed that the figure of a crocodile 
MIGHT fiandf ^c. 

But he is lefs dilBdent in what follows. The children of the 
friefts voere early taught that the figure of a crocodile ftood for fucb 
a founds and if they did not knonn the meaning of the founds it 
qjnokld certamly fland *with them for a found, 'This indeed is an 
ancedote : but where did he learn that the children, before they 
could decipher the (bunds of their own language, were taught 
hieroglyphics ? *Till now, hieroglyphics, when got into exdu- 
five hands, were undeifiood to be refervcd.fbr thofe inflruded in 

high 
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III. 

But the obfcurity which attended the fcan- 
tinefs of hieroglyphic charadlcrs, joined to the 

enormous 

high and myilerious fcience. But let us fuppofe that they were 
taught to children amongil their firll elements : yet even thciiy 
as we (hall fee from the nature of the thing, they could never 
ftand as marks for words or founds. When a child is taught 
the power of letters, he learns that the letters, which compoAr 
the word, malice^ for indance, exprefs the found: which, 
naturally arlfing from a combination of the feveral powers of 
each Icttt^^ ihews.him that the letters Hand for fuch a (bnnd or 
word. But when he is taught that the figure or pidure of a 
crocodile (ignifies malice^ he as naturally and neceifarily con* 
ceives (tho' he knows not the meaning of the word) mat it 
iUnds for (bme tbingy figniHed by chat word, and. not for « 
found : becaufe there is no natural connexion between figun 
and z, founds as there is between fgure and a thing. And the 
only reafon why the word malice intervenes, in this connexion, 
is becaufe of the nece&ty of the ufe of words to didinguifh 
things, and rank them into forts. But the verieil child could 
never be fo (imple as to conceive that, when he was told the 
figure of a beall with four (hort legs and a long tail fignified 
malice, that it. fignified the found of malice, any more than if 
he were told it fignified a crocodile^ that it iignified the foumd of 
the word crocodile. The truth is, the ignorant often n^ftake 
words for things, but never, things for words : that is, they 
frequently miilake the name of a thing for its nature ; and reft 
contented in the knowledge which that gives them : Like him 
who, on the fight of a piSured elephant, inquiring what the 
creatore was, on his being anfwered, that it was the great Cxar^ 
afked no further, but went away well fatisfied in his acquain- 
tance with that illuftrious Stranger. Yet I apprehend he did 
not underftand his informer to mean that it fignified only the 
found of that word. Perhaps the learned writer will oojed, 
that the odes are different ; that the elephant was a mere pi&orey 
and the crocodile a fign or mark. But I have fhewn at large 
that the ancient egyptiarv hieroglyphics were at firft mere pifbuesi 
and that all the alteration they received, in becoming marks^ 
was only the having their general ufe of conveying knowledge 
rendered more extenfive and expeditious, more myilonous and 
profound; while they fkill continued to be the marks of things. 

To proceed; our author confiders next what he apprehends 
fliay be thought an obje^on to hi& opinion, ^nd tbo* (iavs 
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enormous bulk of pifture volumes, fet men upon 
contriving a third change in this kind of writing: 

of 

he)/' may he /aid thai, in this eafi, ttiltre dijereat Batiam of 
diffiriit lan^uagii agrn tin ttnanitt charaSers, that Jtaad Jot 
teTlain things ibiy a^ret ea, ibat thin fuch figarti ^audfir thingi. 
To which he anfwers. This luiU &i allpwed; but ihtn tbry fiand 
forfoundt toQ, that is, ihi fiundt in tach laiigua;t thai figmfy faih 
ihingi. He who can grant fo much, and wiihoot injury to his 
fyftem. need be under no fear of ever giving his adveriary ad- 
vantages. He mav, ifhe pleafes, fay next, when difpuiing about 
the colour of an objefl, — that it is Had, tvill ht aiiawid; hat 
thcR it is lahite loo. For a mark for tkngi can no more be 3 
mark fcr founds, then black can be tuhiti. The reafon is the 
fame in both cafea; one quality or property excludes the other : 
thuj, if hieroglvphic mark& ttand for ihiigi, and arenfeil ascom- 
non charaflers by various nations differing in fpeech and lan- 
guBge, they cannot ftand for ^BnJjj becaufe thefe men exprefe 
the fame /&'n^ hy difTerent founds; unlefs, to remove this ditfi- 
colty, he will go farther, and fay, not, as he did before, that 
one biirog/yf klcword {to ak his own language) ftood for one 
fntind, but, that it ftands for an hundred. Again, if hiero- 
glyphic marks ffiand for founds, they cannot ftand for things : 
not thofe things which are not fignilied \s^ fuch founds; this he 
himfclf will ailowT nor yet, I affirm, for thofe which are thus 
fignified ; becaufe it is the found which Hands for the thing ligni- 
6ed by the found, and not the hieroglyphic mark. But all this 
midake proceeded from another, namely, that words fiand 
Icibfer fundi and things, which we now come to. For he con- 
da des thus, Sa that thefefigu'isiy\7..bieriiglyphits)ftaaiHiit far 
ibngi alont, but, AS wOBDS, for founds and things. An un- 
happy illulfratinn ! which has all the detefls, boih in point of 
meaning and expreffion, that a propofition can well have. For, 
if by lutrds, be meant aitimlattd founds, then the expreffioa 
labours in (he fenfe, as alHrming, that f unds Itand for founds. 
And that he meant fo is polTible, becaufe in the beginning of 
the paffane quoted, he ufes words for articulate founds.^//j>re- 

fljp/rici, fays he, fUod for tiords OR faunds. But if, by words, 
e meant letters, (and that he might mean fn is poflible likewtfe, 
for he prefently afterwards ul'es words in that fcnfe too. — Hitra. 
f/vfbiei, as isjord-, fays he, fi!4m to hicvi fload ftr feunds ) ihea 
ihe propofiiion is only ftlfe : the plain truth being this, letters 
fland for founds only ; which founds they naturally produce ; ai 
founds arbitrarily denote things, 

8 But 



\ 
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of which the Chinese have given us a famous 
example. 

We have juft obferved, that the ancient egyptian 
hieroglyphic was an improvement on a yet more an- 
cient manner, relembling the rudepifture-writing 
of the Mexicans; and that ic joined coniraftcd and 
arbitrarily inftituted marks to images. The chi- 

But to be a little more paittcular ; as in tin's dll1jn>nioTi liei 
tUe judgment which is to be made, if ever it be rightly mad^ 
of tiie controverfy between ns, All this confufion of counter- 
reafoning proceeds, as we obferved before, Firft, from not re- 
flefling that letters, which ftand for words, hatie not, and hiero- 
glyphics, which ilaiid fur things, once hal net, an arbitrary, but 
a natural dcfignation. For, as the powers of letters naturally 
produce words or founds* fa the iiguret of hieroglyphics naturally 
ligcify thing! : either more limply, by reprefeniation, or more 
artificially by analogy: Secondly, from his not confidering, thaf 
as we cannot thinic nor converfe about things either accurately 
or intelligibly without words, fo their intervention becomes ne* 
ceHiiry in explaining the marks of ihingi. Bat therefore, to 
make hieroglyphic* the marks of faunds, becaufe founds ac. 
company things, would be as abfurd as to make letters the 
marl* of things, becaufe things accompany founds. And who, 
before our author, would fay that liiUri figmfitd things ai ■u.-ell as 
foandi f unlefs he had a mind to confound all meaning. If he 
chofe to inliruEV, or even to be undcrftood, he woula lay, that 
letters naturally produced founds or words; and that words 
arbitrarily denoted things : and had our author fpoken the fame 
intelligible language, and told us that hieroglyphici naturally 
cxptcifcd things, and th^t things were arbitrarily denoted by 
words, he would indeed have fpared both of as the prefent 
trouble ; but then he had fald nothing new. As it is, I can- 
not but fufpeft that this learned writer, though he had been 
in Egypt, yet found his hur^gljphUi at home; and millook thefe 
for the egyptian. No other agreeing with his defcription of 
piftnre-chaiaflen Handing for JiunJi, but chat fooliOi kind of 
Ttbui-ivriiing called by the polite vulgar, J/itreglyf^iei, the 
childilh amufemeot of the illiterate; in which, indeed, the * 
Agures lland only for founds; Ibunds, divcfled ofy^^faswell 
as tJiiiigt. Nur is Dr. Pocorke the on.]yjviiie writer who has 
fallen inc:) this ridiculous milloke. Sec a paper called The 
We«,D,N\XXlV. 

G i NESS 
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jiESE writing at length went ftiU further, it threw 
out the images, and retained only the. marks; 
which they increaicd to a prodigious number: In 
this writing, every diftinffc idea has its proper 
mark; and is, like every real charaiSer, whether 
formed by analogy or ifi/iitutien, common to divers 
neighbouring nations, of djffcrent languages *. 
The (hapes;ind figures of feveral of thefe marks, 
however now difguifcd, do yet betray their origi- 
pal to be from piifture and images-, as the reader 
may perceive, by cafting his eye on the fpecimen 
given us by Kircher ' ; for, that it is only a more 
coniraded and refined hieroglyphic, we have the 

k — pero lo qae fe eftrive en ella. en todas las lengua; ft 
entiende. porqae aunqoe Jas Hrovincias no fe entienden ae pala- 
bra unaes a uii;i*, nas par efciito fi, porque las leiras o figurai 
for Unas niifmas para lodoi, y (ignifican lo mifino, mas no- 
linen el mifmo nombre ni prolacion, porque como he dicho 
fon para denoiar cofas y no palabras afli como en el exempio 
de los numeros de guarifmo que pufe, Ce puedc facilmente en- 
tender. De aqui tambien procede, que fiendo los Japones y 
Chinas, Naciotics y lenguat tarn differenies lecn y encendieii 
los unos las ercrituras de los otros ; y fi hablas fen lo qae leen, -.| 
o elciivcn, poco ni mucho no fe enicnderian. Ellas poes fim' 
las letras y libros que uf^n ]oi Chino:; un oTamados en el mdn-^j 
do, tS"*. Ace^ti, lib. vi. cap. 5. 

Les Cart&erei de la Coehinchine, du Tongking, du Japon 
font lea mcmes que ceu.t de la Chine, Sr fignifient les menei 
chofes, fans toulelois queces Peoples en parlant, s'expnment de 
la mtme forte, Aitifi quoique les latigucs foint (res-differentes, . 
& qu'iU ne puilTeni pas i'l^niendre les uns les autre) <r. parlant;' 1 
ill s'enlendeot fort bien en s" ccrivant, fc toiis leuri Ijvrw fort I 
communs. Ces Larafleres foni en «la comme del Chifrel 
d' arithmetique: pluficurs Nations sen fervent: on leur donne 
different notn' ; mais ils fignifient pat tout la meme dlof(^— 
I'on compte jufqu a quatie-iinpt mille de ces Carafterw. Dm 
Hold, D'/t. di i'Emiin ^ /a CiiHt, torn. ii. p. ii6, ftil. ed. 

' C&'»o illuprala, p. 2 Xf. Xi Qrdifi ^g\pii 
HinvgUfhicuat, p. le. See-flate V, 
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concurrent teftimony of the bcft writers on the 
arts and manners of this famous people ; who in- 
form us how their prefent writing was deduced, 
thro' an earlier hieroglyphic, from the firit fimple 
way of painting the human conceptions "'. 

But 



"■ Piimft li<]uic!cm ex omnibus rebui mundialibuj primoa Siaas 
charaflcres fuos conltruxilTe, turn ex Chronicii ipforum patec, 
lum ififa charaAerum forma fat fiipenjue demonlb'at ; Jii|uidem 
non fecus ac j£gyfiii ex animalibiis, volucribus. reptilibus, pit 
cibus, herbis, arborumqiic ramis, fimiculis, lilis, punflis, cir- 
culis, {imilibur(]iie chataflerei liios, alia tamen & alii ratione 
difpofitos furmabant. Pofteriore* veid fiii* rcrum expcrieo- 
tia da^liorcs, cuni magnam in tanta animalium damarumque 
congerie confufionem vidtrent, charafteres hujufinodi varic 
figuratos, certis punflonim lineamnique dufiibus xtnukti, iii 
breviorcn) meihodum concinnarunt, qua & in hunc ufque diem 
utuntur. — Porro liiteras Sint nulla raiione in Alphabet! morcm, 
uii cxteris nationtbus conruecum ell, difpofitas, neque voces 
ex liieris & fyllabis compofitas habent, fed finguli charafleres 
fiflgulie vocibus & nominibus rcfpondent ; adeoque tot cha- 
rafleribus opus habent, quol res funt, quas per concepcum men- 
tis exponere volunt. Kircheri China liUJirala, p. 126, 

All lieu d'Alpliabet ils fe font fervis i.a commence meet de 
leor Monarchic, de Hiirtgly^bts. lis on peint ao lieu d'eerire; 
& par les images naturelles des chofes qu'ils formoicDt far le pa- 
pier ils lachoieni d'exprimer & de commuiiicjuer aux autres kurs 
idtcs. Ainfi pour ecrire un oifeau, ils en peignoient la figuie j 
& pour figoilierun foreft, ils rcprefentoicni pluficiirs afbres ; un 
cetclc vouloic dire le Soleil, & un croiflant la Lune. Ceite ma- 
niere d'eerire elloic non Icalement imparlaic, mais encore Vii- 
incommoije. — Ainfi les Chinois chaneercnt peu a pea leur ecri- 
tore, & compoferent des figures plus Smples, quoique moins na- 
turelles. i^t.—li Cmiie, Neu-v. Mfmeirij fur P Elat frtjtnt dt 
ia Chint, Tome prem. p. 156. Jiaji. 1698. iz'^". 

Des le commencement de leur Monarchic, ils communiquoient 
Icurs idces, en formant fur la papier les imagee naiutelles des 
cliofe^ qu'ils rouloienc exprimer : ils peignoient, par exrinpie. 
un oifeau, des monugnes, des arbres, de6 liguci ondoya'i'.cs 
pour cxprlmer dei oilcaux, des montagnes. un foret, & deJ 
rivietci. Cette maniere d'expliquer fa penlee etoit fort impat- 
fatie, & demandoit plufieuts volumes pout cxprimer alfez pen 
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But it may be worth our while to confider 
particulaiiy, the originc and introdudion of thefc 
ARBITRARY MARKS; chc laft advance of hierogly- 
phics, towards alphabelic ■writing. We may obferve 
that fubftances, and all vifible objefts, were at firft 
very naturally expreffed by theimages of the things 
themfelves; as moral modes and other ideal con- 
ceptions of the mind were more aptly reprefenied 
by marks of arbitrary inftitution: for it required 
variety of knowledge, and quicknefs of fancy to 
deGgn thefe latter ideas by analogic or fymboUe 
figures; which therefore can be fuppofcd no other 
than an after-thought of a people more than ordi- 
nary ingenious, as the Egyptians, and who aiming 
to let a price upon their ingenuity, made their 
meaning myfterious and profound. 



&ti chofei. D'aiileurs il y avoit one infialie d'objet), qui ne 
pouvoient etfe repreicncez par la pcinture. — C'eft pourqutn 

infenfiblemem ils changcrent leur anciennc marjiere d'ecrlrej 
its compoferent des figutes plus Grnples, & en inventerent pln- 
fieurs autres, pour expriraer les objets qui nc lombfnl point 
foQs les fens. Mais ces carafleres plus modernes nc lailTeiiE pas 
d'etre encore de vrais Hieroglifes. Premierement parce qu'ils 
font eompofez de letires fimples, qui reijenneni la myme figni- 
ficauon des caractercs pritnitlfs; Autrefois, par excmple. ils 
reprefencoient HinQ le Soleil par un cercle e & rappeilnJenc 
Gi; ils le reprefenient maimenant par ceitc figure I3, qu'ils 
nommeni pareillement Gi. Secondcment, parce que I'inltim- 
tion des hommes a attache a ces figdres la mcme idee, que cei 
premiers Symboles prefentoient naiurellcmenl, & qu'il n'y a 
aucune !<?Uii^ Chinolle qui o'ait fa priipre lignilication, lorfqu'on 
lajDinl avecd'autres. T/ai, par exeraple, qii veutdire, mslhiir, 
lalamice, eft compofc de la lettre tn'tn, qui fignifie moj/Sb, & 
de la leitrc le, qui figmfie/.a. parce que Ic plus grand malheur 
eft devoir fa maifon en ftu. On peutju^er parce feul cxfrnple, 
que les earafteies Ctiinois n'ecani pa» des 1«tire> fimples, conim* 
lei notrcs, qui leparemeni ne frgniHent rien. Sc n'ont de ftni 
que quand elles font joiiites enfemble; ce font autant de Hie- 
roglifes, qui forment des images, Ic qui cxprimCit les penfees. 
Da Haiiit, lom. ii. p. li?. 

We 
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We fliall fee prcfently, that as all nations, in 
their ruder ftate, had hieroglyphic images or ana- 
Jogic or fymbolic figures for marking things ; fo , 
had they likewile finiplc charafters or notes of 
arbitrary inilitution, for mental conceptions. But, 
commonly tliat fort only which they moft cul- 
tivated, or for which they were principally famous, 
happened to be tranfmitted to polterity. Thus the 
Mexicans are remembered for their hieroglyphic 
paintings only 1 and the Peruvians for their knotted 
cords. But we are not therefore to conclude that 
the mexican writing had no arbitrary marks", or 
that the Peruvians had no hieroglyphic paintings". 
Real characters of both kinds had, at different 
periods, been cultivated in China, if we may 
credit the concurrent relations of the iVIifiionaries. 
In ancient Egypt indeed, where hieroglyphic figures 
- were fo fuccefsfuUy cultivated as to give that gene- 
ral name to real charafters, the ufe of marks by 
inftiiuiion is more obfcurely noticed. And for this, 
a reafon will be alFigned. Martinus Martinius, in 
his hiltery of China, tells us % they had two forts 
of fharaftersj the one, marks by inftitution, which 
had been fubftituced inftead of knotted cords, once- 

" Joreph AcoBa (ai we fee above) exprefsly (ays that " the 
f Mexicans reprelented ihofe thing!, which had bodily ftiape, 
'■ by their proper figu'Ci, and th'/i luhieh had none, by mbtr 
" fii'ificaiiit chaiBBt'i ;" — Im cofai qbe tenian Egurat las 
|)oniln con fiu propriu ymsginej ; y para las colaa quD no 
avt> yroagen propiJA teuian ouo> caiaclercs AgniJicadvos dc 
aquello. — 

• The fame Aeoftafays exprcfsly, that, befides their fkf>/M 
or llfings varioufly kaoKed and ajlourecli ihey had paio lues- 
like the Mckicuis. I. vi. c. 8. 

f Idem imperstor [Fo-hi] Sinicoa charaflerej reperit, quos 
]ocD nodoium adhibuic, fed ipfij nodis iat/icatioics. Sin, 
i./. I. i. 

in 
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in \ik amongft them, (as in Peru) but much more 
intricate than the peruvian knots ; their other 
char2ft:rs were figures refembling the egyptian 
hieroglyphics, and reprefeniing the things they 
were defigned to cxprefs. Now as the Chinefe 
. improved m arts and empire, it is natural to fup- 
pofe they would much increafe their marks by in- 
i ftitution. The growing number of thefe charac- 
' ters, the fcienoes to which they were applied, and 
I their commodious and expeditious ufe, would tempt 
them even to change their analogic figures into 
' niarks by inftiiution, till their whole writing be- 
came of this fort. It is now I'uch : and that the 
. change was produced in the manner here repre- 
^ fentcd, we may colle;t from the words and fchcme 
" ©f Martinius on the other fide '. 

But to all this it may be faid. How then came it 
K> pafs, that Egypt, which had the fame imperial 
fortune iti a long flourifhing dominion, {hould be 
fo far from changing their analogic figures into ar- 
bitrary marks, that their arbitrary marks were 
almoft loft and abforbed in analogic figures ? For 
fuch arbitrary marks they had, as we may coUeft 
from their monuments, where we find them inier- 
ttiixed with proper hieroglyphics ■, and from Apu- 
I'Jeius, where we fee them defcribed in his account of 
*thc facred book or ritual of the myftcries of Ifis. 
*• De cpertis adyti profert quofdam libros, litteris 
'* ignorabilibus pncnotatos: partim figuris cu- 
*' juscEMODi ANiMALiuM, conccpti fermonls 
" compendiofa verba fuggcrentes -, partim nodosis, 
** ET IN MOOUM ROT(« TORTuosis, capreoU- 
** timque condenfis apicibus, a curiofuate profa- 
** norum ledione munita ;" the very fame fpeciesof 



1 See plate VI. 
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wriling with that of the Chinefe, defcribed by' 
Marcinius, and almoft in the fame words : " Fohius ■ 
" charaifteres repent, quosloconodorumadhibuitj 
•* fed ipfis nodis intricaiiores." 

Now this oppofite progrefs in the ilTue of hiero- 
glyphic writing, in Egypt and China, may, I 
tliink, be cafily accounted for by the different ' 
genius of the two people. The Egyptians were ' 
extremely inventive; and, what is often a con- 
fcquence of that humour, (cho' here other things ' 
contributed to promote it) much given tofecrecf ' 
and myfterious conveyance. While the Chinefe 
ate known to be the ieaft inventive people upon 
earth ; and not much given to myftery. This 
difference in the genius of the two nations would 
make all the difference in the progrefs of hierogly- 
phic writing amongft them. I have obferved that 
the eafieft, and moft natural expreffion of the ab- 
ftraft conceptions of the mind, was by arbitrary 
marks: but yet the moft ingeniouswayofreprefent- ■' 
ing them was by analogic or fymbolic figures-, aJP 
omnifcience by an fyi^ ; ingratitude by a w/w-, itn— 
pudence by the river-herfe. Now the Egyptians,-! 
who were of a lively imagination, and ftudious of I 
natural knowledge, tho' at firft, like the Chinefe,- J 
they expreffed mental ideas by arbitrary marks, yev f 
as they iniproved their inventive faculties by ufe^' I 
they fell naturally into this method of expreffin^* 
them by analogic or fymboUc figures ; and their 
love of myftery difjiofedthem to cultivate it: for 
thefe figures necelfariiy make the Charafter myfte- 
rious, as implying in the Inventor, and requiring ■ 
in the Ufer a knowledge of phyfics ; whereas ar-i^B 
bitrary marks lie open to all, as requiring no'^ 
knowledge but that of the inftitution. Hence we 
have a plain reafon how it happened, that the 
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Egyptian Hieroglyphics, from very early times, 
confifted principally of fymbolic and analogic 
marks, and that thofe Chinefe Hieroglyphics were 
turned altogether into marks by inftituiion. For 
as the Egyptians had foon learnt to exprefs abftraft 
ideas by analogic figns, fo the Chinefe were at 
laft drawn to exprel's even material things by ar- 
bitrary marks. 

In a word, the Chinefe method of thus conduc- 
ing hieroglyphic writing through all its changes and 
improvements, from a pidure to a fimple mark, 
was the occafion that th» Miflionaries, who con- 
fidered the hiilory of their writing only by parts, 
have given us fuch different acsounts of it. Some- 
times they reprefcnt it like the Mexican pidures; 
fometimes like the knotted cords of the Peruvians! 
fometimes as approaching to the characters found 
upon the egyptian obelifques; and fometimes a- 
gain as of the nature of the arabic marks for num- 
bers. But each man fpeaks only of the monu- 
ments of which he himfclt had got information! 
and thefe differed according to their age and place. 
He, whofe attention was taken up with the molt 
ancient only of the chinefe monuments, did not 
hefitate to pronounce them hieroglyphics, like the 
Egyptian ■, becaufe he faw them to be analogic or 
fymbolic figns, like the Egyptian: he who con- 
Gdered only the charafters of later ufe denied them 
to be like the Egyptian, becaufe he found them W 
be only marks by infticution. 

Thefe imperfeft accounts have mifled ihe learned 
intofcveral millakes concerning the general nature 
and ufe of Hieroglyphics themfelves. Some fup- 
pofing it of their nature to be obvious marks of 
tiifticution i and othcrSy that it required a very coni' 
,, ,. j^." prebenfivs 
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prebenftve knowledge of phyfics to be able to 
compolc them. 

Mr. Freret fpeaking of the Chinefe characters, 
fays," Seloneux [leschinoisjcesanciens carafteres, 
*' ecoient tous fondes furdes raifons philofophiques. 
** lis exprimoient la nature des chofes qu'ils figni- 
" lioient ; ou du nioins la determinoieni tn defig- 
" nant les rapports de ces memes chofes avec 
** d'autres mieux connues '." But he doubts 
whether entire credit is to be given to their accounts j 
for he obferves that " La conftruftion d'une pa- 
" reille langue demande uneparfaite connoiiTance 
*' de k nature et de I'ordre des idees qu'il faut 
** exprimer, c'eft a-dire, une bonne metaphyfique, 
" et, peiit-etre meme unfyfieme complet de philo- 
" fopbie. — Les chinois n'ont jamais eu rien de 
" pareil." He concludes therefore, that the Chi- 
nefe hieroglyphics " n'ont jamais eu qu'un rap- 
" port d'iNSTiTUTioN avcc lefs chofes qu'ellesfig- 
" nifient." This is ftrange reafoning. To know 
wliether the ancient Chinefe charafters were founded 
on philofophic relations, does not depend on their 
having a true fyftem of phyfics and metaphyUcs, 
but on their having a fyftem fimply, whether true 
or falfe, to which to adapt thofe Charaifters: 
Thus, that pare of the Egyptian phyfics which 
taught, that the viper tore its way through its 
mother's entrails, and that the (kin of the hyfena 
preferved die wearer invulnerable, ferved full as 
well for hieroglyphical ufes, as the foundeft part 
of their aflxonomy, which placed the fun in the 
center of its fyftem. 

Again, otliers have denied the Chinefe charaflers 
to be properly Hieroglyphics, becaul'c they are ar- 
' Mem. de I'Acad. torn, vi, p. 609. 

bitrary 
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bitrary marks and not analogical. P. Parcnnin 
fays, " Les carafteres chinois ne font hieroglyphes 
" qu' improprement. — ■ — -Ce font des figqes ar^i- 
" traires qui nous donnent I'idee d'unechoftr, non 
** par aucun rapport qu'ils aient avcc la chofc fig- 
*' nifiee, mais parce qu'on a voulu par tcl fignefig- 
" nifier telle chofe.— En eft-il de memedes hiero- 
** glyphesEgyptiens?" P. Gaubilfays,-— "Onvoit 
" I'importanced'unehiftoirc critique fur Torigineet 
" lea changemens arrives a plufieurs carafteres chi- 
" nois qui font certainement hieroglyphes. EVun 
" autre cote, il y a des caradtercs chinois, qui cer- 
«' tainement ne font fas hieroglyphes. Une hiftoire de 
•* ceux ci feroit auili importante." Thefe Fathers, 
we fee, fiippofe it cflential to hieroglyphic cha- 
racters, that they be analogic or fymbolic figns ; 
and finding the more modern Chinefe writing to be 
chiefly compofed of arbitrary marks, or figns by 
infl:itution, they concluded that the Chinefe cha- 
rafters were not properly Hieroglyphics. Whereas, 
what truly denotes a writing to be hierogly- 
phicalis, that its marks are figns for things; what 
denotes a writing not to be hieroglyphical, is that its 
marks are figns for words. Whether the marks 
be formed by analogy or injiitution makes no altera- 
tion in the nature of the writing. If they be 
figns {or things, they can be nothing but hierogly- 
phics; if they be figns for words, they may be, 
and I fuppofe always are, alphabetic charaiiers j 
but never can be hieroglyphics. However, it is 
but jufl:ice to thefe learned Fathers to obferve, 
that one of them, from whom the others might 
have profited, appears to have a much clearer 
conception of this matter, — " La nature des 
" hieroglyphes (fays he) n'eft pas d'etre des figures 
" naturelles des chofes qu'ils fignifient, mais feule- 
" ment dc les reprefenter ou naturellemcnt, ou 
** par 
7 
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' par rinftituiion des homraes. Or tous les let- 
" ires chinoifcs, ou font des figures nacurelles, com- 
*• me les andennes, du foleii, de la lune, ou autres 
" icmblables, ou font des figures deftinees pour fif- 
*' nifierquelquechofe, commelbnt routes cellcs qui 
*' fignifient des chofcs qui n'ont aucune figure; 
** comme I'amc, la beaute, les verrus, les vices, cc 
*' toutes les actions des hommes ct des aniuiaux '." 

On the wliole, therefore, we fee that, before 
the inftitution of letters to cxprefs sounds, all 
characters denoted only things j i. hy reprefen- 
tation. 2. By analogy or fymbols. 3. By arbitrary 
inftitution. Amongft the Mexicans, the firft me- 
thod was principally in ufe : The Egyptians 
chiefly cultivated the fecond : And the Chinefe, 
in courfe of time, reduced almoft all their cha- 
raifters to the third. But the empires of China 
and Egypt long flourilhing in their different pe- 
riods, had time and inclination to cultivate all the 
three fpecies of hieroglyphic writing : only with 
this difference 1 the Egyptians beginning, like the 
Mexicans, with a pidure, and being ingenious and 
much given to myftery, cultivated a fpecies of 
hieroglyphics moll abounding in figns by analogy, 
or fymbols; whereas the Chinefe, whofet out like 
the Peruvians with a knotted cord', and werelcfs 
inventive, and without a fecret worlhip, cultivated 

• P. Magsiliwis, lelat. ^e !a Chine, 
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' Les premiers inventeurs dc I'ccritiire Chinoife, en s' at- 
ucbant a des fignei qui n'ont qu'un rapport d'inllitution avec 
let chofn Hgnifiees, ont Tuivj le genie Jc la narion Chinoife | 
qui meme avani Fo-hi, c'elt 3 dire, dans la plus profonde anti- 
quile, fe fervoit de cordejcties nouees ca gutfe d'ccriture. Mem. 
A fAiad. torn. vi. Fit'tl. 
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that fpccics which moil abounds in marks of ar- 

Kitnru inftinirinn". 
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■ It may not be improper, in this place, juft to take notice of 
One of the ttiangeH fancies, that ever got poflcOion of the peil' 
craDium of an Aaiiquary. It is this, that the Chinffe boT- 
wl charaSiri or hier^Ijphic narks from the Egyo- 
author of it expreGcs hia conceit in this manner. 
1 autcm primilivam & barharam vel puram, vel 
I immutauni, ct poliiam ^gyptinrum confuetU' 
poteruit [Siiieafes,] ei folutnhiicfibi abiplis dkbi- 
VARE, ET ADOPTfttE sCRiBENDi cENus, raiionc habita non ad 
linguam ^gyptianam, fed unice ad ideas hii Chara^eribus ex- 

iireflas, quos el fermoni] fui nativi, inimo etiam et lingua; fu^ 
yllaiut Kperatijn fumptis eodem lempote applicaveiunt." Dt 
Jnftr. MgyptUa Epijl. p. 53- Mvlhart lurbirtill, iJeedheni. 

From what hath been obferved of the nature and origine of 
a RE*1. CHARACTER in gcncfal, fupporied by what the Cht- 
nefe tell us of the very high antiquity of theirs, it is iinpoflible 
to fix upon any period of time when the Egypiians (whether 
invited, or Amply enabled by their improvements in navigation 
&nd cOmmei'ce to penetrate into China) could lind this highly 
policicd people without a real cbaraHir, , ^_ 

The qucftion then will be. What polTible indocement] AkiH 
Chicefe could have to exchange their rial charaSiri, fb» ibe 
Egyptian. Benefit by this change they could receive none, be- 
caufe one rfa/riaratffr is juft as good as another: And men at 
their eafe, ate rarely difjiuled to change native for foreign, but 
with the profpetl of fome advaniage. To this it may be f.iid, 
*' that one tlphahtlic that^dtr likcwife is juft a* good a« ano- 
ther, and yet oorhing has been more common than for one nai- 
tioo 10 change its own alphabet fur the aljihabel of another." 
An inftance, without doubt, very appofite. To change the 
Ihape* of four and twenty letters is but a morniig's woikg and 
I fnppofp a fmall Iljaie of civility and complaifance might go 
thus fer, between neighbours. But to throw away a million of 
eld marks, and to have a million of luiti to leatn, is an amufe. 
ment ot quite another nature, 1 apprehend, that fuch a pro- 
pfal (hati the Egypiinns made it, with an cfFsr of all their 
learning along with ii} would have much alarmtd the indolent 
uncnierprifing temper o( the Chinefe. But ihc Critic feems to 
think, that an old chaiafler, like an old coat, would be willingly 
wchanged for a new one, Aifts ! Time anil Antiquity, which 

"1^« . - 
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In a word, all the barbarous nations upon 
earth) before the invention or iniroduftlon of let- 
ters, 

make fueh havock wilt thi madiiy iitfiartt of ietey, give a new 
glofs as well a; a ftronger texture, to ^e fpiriiual chaibing af 
ideas. And if their olu charaflefs weic like any old coat, it 
muft be fuch a one as Settle wore in ElyCum ; which, at the 
Poet fings. had, together with its owner, received a new lultic 
in this its Date of beatification. 

*' All as the Veil, appear'd the Wearer's frame, 
" Old in new ilaie, another yet the fame." 

The truth ig, the Chinefe, who have prefcrved fpecimens of 
' all the vuiiouj revolutions in their real chaiactin, have the hjgheft 
veneradon for the mod ancient. Now is it poffible to conceive 
thdt a )icuple tl'U- circumllanced and difpofed, ihould part with, 
their nativr characters, the gift of their Demy gods and Heroes, 
to receive Others, of the fame fort, froinl!rang(rs ; recommend- 
able for no advantage which their own did not poflefs, and par- 
taking of alt the inconveniencies to which their own were fubjeft. 
Had the Egyptians indeed offered them an althabet, (which, 
were they flilpofcd 10 be fo comtnunicative, we know, they had 
i( in their power to do, at what time foever it can be Ttajnnabhf 
fuppofed they lirR vililed the coafts of China) the offer had beea 
humane, and, without doubt, the benefit had been gratefully ac- 
cepted. But that the Egyptians did nothing of all thi;, appean 
from the Chinefe being without an alphabet to this very day. 
And yet I am perfuaded, it was the confounding of thefe two 
things, one of which was praflicable and ufeful, the other ufelefs 
and imprafticable, I mean the communication of an Alphabet, 
which was common in the ancient woild ; and the communication 
of a real Charafter, which was never heard of till now, — I fay, it 
was the confounding of thefe two things that gave birth to this 
Orange conceit, And then the limilitude of Ihape between the 
E^ptiao and the Chinefe marki, was thought to compteat the 
difcovery. The I.etier- writer did not feem to reflefl, that the 
ihapes of Ttat <hara3irx. after great improvements made jn 
them by a long courfe of time, fuch as the Egyptian and the 
Chinefe, mud needs have a great refcmblance, whether th« 
charaflers were formed by akalocy or ikstiti'Tion, In 
the lirft cafe, aaiurt matlc the rcfetnblance, as being the common 
archetype to both nations. In the latter, mctffiijx for only lltaight 
and crooked lines being employed to form ihefe marks, there 
mull needs arife from a combination of fuch lines infinitely va- 
ried, a flriking lefenibljuce between the rffi/ c^drei^/rj of two 
Vol. ill, H people. 
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tcrs, made ufe of Hieroglyphics, or figns for things, 
to record their meaning: the more grdfs, by re- 
p-efentation ; the more fubtile and civilized, by 
analog and injiitutisa. 

Thus 

people, t)io' moR diflinc in geniui and fitiiauon. But the ibily. 
which fuch Conje£)iirecs are apt to fall in:o is, ihst if tike/on 
tbe marks be alike, ihefirwiit muft be alike alio. 

What is here faid, will enable ua likewife to appreciate an- 
other ingenious contrivance of one M. de Guigmi ef tht Aiadimy 
Reyai of In/eripliims, l^i. to get Iw the fame difcovery. Upon a 
fuppoClion of the truth of what I had laid down, that the firll 
Egyptian alphabet was taken from their hieroglyphic charac- 
icii ", this Academician fell to work, to analys e, as he lerms 
it, the Chinefe charaflers ; when, to his great faiprife, he found, 
that their contents were only a certain number of letters be- 
longing to [he Oriental A'phaieis, packed op, as it were for car- 
tiage: which, when taken out, developed, and put in order, 
formed an Egyptian or Phcniciao iiaiil, that expreflcd the idea 
for which the Chinefe ff a / CAflf»tt?/i- flood, as its Reprefentative. 
How precarious, and of how little folidity this fanciful Analyfii 
ia, may be underliood by all who have feen thefe Chinefi marh 
and Oritnial alfhabiis ; both of which coniift of the fame Hrait 
and curve lines variuuCy combined ; fo that it cannot be othcr- 
wili: but that in every Chinefe mark ttiould be found; that is, 
eaSly imagined, a compolition of any alphabetic leiters which 
the profound Decipherer ilands in need of. But the pleafantry 
of the conceit lies here, that tho' the Chinefe have alphabetic 
charadters (which this ingenious Author has, with great allonifli- 
niert, now iirft difcovercd) yet ihey themfelves know nothing 
of the matter, as he at the fame time has afliired us f . 

* M. WiTburtnn ivsit ftaU int \t fremUr Alphabet :ivoit unpnintc lit 
cIcnKDidu Hieroglypnti mjmuj cL M. 1' Abbe fiaiihclemy >rait rniicnie 
citcllente ibcocic jmt un pl»s grand jotir, en plifinc fur i>ne colonne 
■liverlei Icttrc^ EgypticiinEs, en conclponilince ivcn Ics Hietoglychei qui lei 
ivoient produiii. On pouvoil done prefumer ^at la EgjprU^i awlrm rsm- 
xtunijuiBuxChimUUian&tta que je TCnoii de decouriir, miii qu'ils In 
legsriloienc (u»-mftne» alorj comme ia fignes HieroElyphiquH, ft ddb 
camme in Jenrc) profienUDI dilo,— De 1' Ori^inc da Cbiiaii, p, 63—^. 
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1! 3 prefent, conBItii- 



■ar»fleresChinoifed»n>relaicu n . , , - 

iriftcici; I'Epiftoliijge ou alpbabithidi, le hieto. 
jlyphi^iieJb le fjmbuliqua: c'cft un nouvsiu reppui dm pIutlingnliusiTei 
i'hgtit, jui n'afmi en' mnnu juffne i prefeni, njir, i.ES Chim>13 idi- 
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Thus we have brought down the general hiflory 
of writing, by a gradual and eafy dcfcent, from a 
PICTURE to a LETTER J for chintle marks which 
participate of egyptian hieroglyphics on the one. 
nand, and of alphabetic letters on the other (juft as 
thofe hieroglyphics partook equally of Mexican 
piftures and Chinefe charafters) are on the very 
border of letters; an alphabet invented to exprefs 
founds inftead of things being only a Compcndii^n 
of that large volume of arbitrary marks. 

Some alphabets, as the Ethiopic and Coptic % 
have taken in hieroglyphic figures to compofe 
their 1 



i 



I might likewiCe infi:! upon this fcheme's latmaring nndcr the \ 
fame abfurdily with M. Needham'a. For iho' when M. de 
Guignes fpealcs of that pan of ihe Chinefe real charafler whofe 
marlcs ac fyraheiic, or focmcd upon analogy, p. ji — z. lie is 
wilting to have it believed, (whan his title-page enounces] thac 
China was inhabited by an egyptian Colony, which carried along 
with ihem, the Hieroglyphics they now ak; yet where he exa- 
mines that other part, conlilling of arbitrary marl^i, at marks 
by inltituiion, p. 64 & feq. he fuppofes them, as we fee above, 
CommuDicated to the Chinefe by the Egyptians. — Oapauvei't ' 
Jsnt prtfmner (fays he) y«< Ui E^pliem avtitat eammuHiqite • 
CI'"iois ill caTOclerii juejt ilineis de liitswvrir. 

To conclude, the learned world abounds with difcoveiici of ' 
(his kind. They have all tjr.e common OriKinat ; ihe old in- 
veterate error, ihat a litniiiludeof CuUoins and manners, anongft 
thft various tribes of mankind raoS remote from one another, 
mult needs arifc from ftime communication. Whereas human 
nature, without any oihef help, will, iu the fame drcuDiilaiices, 
always exhibit the fame appeai aace^, 

' L'Alphabeih FthiopJen ell dc tous ceux que I'on connott 
qui tient er.core dcs Hieroglyphci. Faurmaat, Ri^xUni Crit. 
/«r lt> tiift. ft, A-«. Ptuplti. lom fee. p. 501. Kmhtr illu- 
irntc* this matter in his account of the ceplic alphabet, fiuq 
a> on l^is f)ftein evety thing that relate* lo Egypt 11 a my^iiry, 
H 3 the 
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their lettersj which appears both from their fhapea 
and names. The ancient Egyptian did the fame, 
fts a learned french writer hath fhewn in a very 
ingenious and convincing manner ^ But this is 

feen 



patet. 



the fliapes and names of the letters of iheir alphabet we may 
exptfl lo find full of profound wifiJom : yet, meihinksi no- 
, thing could be iiiore natural, than for a people long ufed to 
hieroglyphic chiraflers, to employ the moft celebrated of them, 
when they invented an alphabet, in forming the letters of it t 
and if the Chtnefe, who yet want an alphabet, were now to 
make one, it is not to be doubted bill they would ufe ihfl 
maft venerable of their charaiierillic marks for the letters of it. 
However, let us hear Kircher for the faft's lake : — Ita -Egyp- 
liis nacura comparatum fuit, ut quemadmodum nihil in om- 
nibus eorum infliiuTls fine myllcrio peragebaiur, ita fe in lingua ', 
communi, uti e.i alphahcto eorundem, tnyfteriora literarum in* ', 
ftitutione ita cotictnnaio, ui nulla fete in eodem litera recon> 
ditorum facramentorum non undiquaque plena reperiretur, 
De prima^vis ^gyptiorum liieris varix diverforum fUnt 
Omnts tamiit in hoc (en/tiliunt plerefque tx facrtrvm , 
aiimaliam fo'tia, inciffu, /iJiaruvqui eorftrii furtiam fiiihm &f ^ 
fimtaiuii dt/umpiat. Ita Demetrius Phalereus, qui feptem vo- 
cales alSgnans, lepcem Diis conlecraCas, ah, csieras ax anima- 
Irum forma defumptas Eufebius adftniit idem. — — TAiflfr, 
Kifr^gl. p. 42. totn. iii. of his Oidifi. ^gj!>i- As for this fancy, 
mentioned by Demetrius Phalereus, it had a very different o 
ginal from what Kircher fuppofes ; being only an enigmatic i 
dmaiion of the different natmes of vowels and confonants. The I 
Utter being biute founds withont the aid of the former, by I 
which they are as it were anirjaied. ' 

'—The very learned and illnftriouj auihor of a wi 
intiikd, Riiutil d" -liir^uiiii E^^priiint<, Eirafqun, Grtcquif 
R..iuaiHii, vol. i. M. the Ci>unt Oaylus. after having confuled 
the idle conjeflures of certain learned men cnnctming the COn» 
tents of a fepulchral linen, marked ctvK with ej;yptian alpha* 
betic charaaers, proceeds thus : — 11 me ramble qu'on lireroii dff ' 
plus grands avantagcs de ce monument, fi, an lieu de s'obftiner 
a pe'Cer ces lenehrei, on lachoic, de leinonter par fon moyen X 
rorigine de I'ecritur^, ci d'en fulvre le dcveloppement et lea 
progrcs : fi Ton chcrchoii enfin a connoitre la forme des arjciuo- 
nei lettrM, et le pays oB Ton a commence a les emp'oyer* 
Ces quellions ct tant d*3uirei fembtablu ne paurront Jama>> 

ctr«^; 
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left. 4. ^ M s E s demonflrated. loi ' 
fcen even from the names which exprefs letters and 
licerary-wnting in the ancient languages: thus 

the 

etre eclaircies par les temoignagw des ameurs Grecs et I-atins. 
Souvenc peu inttmits des anciquites de leur pays, iU n'otic 
fall que recuEiIlir des tradiiinns incertains, et mulliplier des 
doutes aunquets on prefereroit volonlirrs I'ignoratice la plus 
profondc: c'dl aux inonaniens qu'on doit recoutjr. Quand 
j1« parleront daicement, il laudra bien que les anciens auieurs s* 
accordent avcc eux. Avant le comtnenccinent de ce Tiecle on ne 
connollTuil point t'ecriture courante des Egypiiens, et plutieurs 
critiques la confbndoient tantdc avec cellc dci andens Hebreux, 
« tantot 3VCC les hieroglyphes ; mala depuis celte epoque il nou» 
ell venu plufieurs fragmens, qui ont fixe nos idees ; et il faut 
efperer que de nouvellcs recherche* nous en procurcront un plus 
grand nombre. Confervons avec foin des rcfies fi precieujt, et 
taclions de leB mcttre on oeovre, en fuivant I'exemple de celui 
dea tnodernes qui a repandu les plus grandes lumieres fur la quef- 
tion de I'antiquite des lettres. M. Warburton a dccruit I'erreur 
oil i'on eloit que les prctrcs F.gyptiens ovoient invcnte le) hiefo- 
glyphei pour cachet leur fcience: il a diltinguc trois epoques 
principalei dans I'art de fe communiquer les idees par ecrit : foui 
la premiere, Teerituie n'etoit qu'unc limple reprefentalion des 
objeU, une veiitable peinlitre; fbus la feconde, elte ne con- 
Moit qu'en bieroglyphes, celi-a-dire, en une pcinture abbregee, 
qui, par example, au lieu de reprcrenier un objet ertier, n'en 
repref»nioit qu'une parde. un rapport, &c. Etifin Tous 11 
troiricnit^ eptique, tea hleroglyphei alierea dans leurs traits de- 
vinieni Ifs ilcmens d'une ecriiure courante: M- Warburlon 
auto.t pu meiirc tette cxeclletite theorie a ponce de (out lo 
monde, <n pla,ant dans line premiere colomne une fuit« 
d'hie.-ogiyi'hes, et dans une roconde les leitrei qui en Ibnt 
dcriveLj i mail fan" doute rjue les bornes qu'il s'eroil prcfciites 
ne lui ont pa> permjs d'enircr daiii ce detail. Quoi qu'il fott, 
tout ceux qui rechercheni I'Drigine des aits et dei coimoilTances 
humainei, peuvert verifier le fyllcrne du fjavani Anglois, el 
fe convaincre que lei leitrei egyptiennes ne foi)! que des 
hieroglyphet dc^uires, Nou9 avons alTei de fecours pour 
enireprendrc cci eiamrn. L« recueili de» antiquaires cfirenl 
plufleuri monumciis egypiieni charge's d'hieroglyphei : e| la 
ftole bande de toile que I'on pubiie id [PI. N°. zi, zi, 23, 
14, j;.] fuffiroit pnut donncr une idee de Tfcriture couranle — 
dc (' alTurer que t'atphahet de U Langue egypiienae cmanoii 
del hieroglyphes, il iu£ra d'avoir un afiez grande quntiic del 
Icitic* ifoleet) et dccsmpater avec les tiemet lepieienicc) fur 
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the greek words EHMEIA and EFiMATA fignify . 
as well the images of natural things a? artificial ■ 
marks or charafters-, and rPA*il, is both to paint 
and to write. The not attending to this natural 
and eafy progrefs of hieroglyphic images from 
piflures to alphabetic letters, made fome amongft 
the ancients, as Plato and Tully, when flruck 
with the wonderful artifice of an alphabet, con- 
clude that it was no human invention, but a gift of 
the immortal Gods. 

Here then we fee the firfl; beginnings of Hiero- 
glyphics amongft the Mexicans, and the end of 
them amongft the Chinefe j yet we never find theni 

le= ponumens egyptiens. Or je puis afiurer qae Ton ap- ■ 
percevra entiVtlet la liairon la plus in time, el les rapports Ic* 
plus fenfiWcs; et pour sen convaiiicre, on n'a qu' a jeiier 
Iqs ycux fur le N". I. de la XXVI. planchc. J'y »\ fait 
graver fur une premiere colomne une fuite d'hierogtyphes 
tires la plupart des obelifques, et dans une colomne corre- 
fpondante, Ics lecires cgypricnnes qui vienneot de ces hiero- 
glyphes. On trouwera, par exemple, que ie premier hiero- 
glyphe reprefentfliit une barque, a pioduit un element d'ecri- 
ture. done ia valeur a pu varier. Aiii'snt les points oit Ics traits 
done il eioit aJfcfle ; que le iro'Iieme hicroglyphe, qu'on 
croit ecre I'image d'une porte, en perdant Too ariondiiTemenl 
a lorine la Icttre qui lui eft paralldc; que 
ou d*animal acctoupie au N°. 4. eil deveni 
conferve que les lineamens du fymbole or 
ferpent figure It fouvenC fur les mnnuniens 
s' eft chapge en un caraflcre qui retrace encore aux yeax lea 
finuofiie-) de ce tepiile. On trouvera aulTi que I'autres hicro- 
glyphei, tth que le z. Ie ;, le 6. le 1 1. le 13, Uc, ont paffe 
dans I'eoriture cnur;tnie. fans eprouver le moindre changement. 
Au relic, ce n"e!I ici que le Icger cfTai d'une operation qui 
pouiroit eire pou/Ice plus loin, ei dans laqiidle on appercevroit 
piutetre des rapports differens de ceux que j'ai ciablis enire 
ccriaines lettres egyptiennes prouve vifiblement leur origine; el 
plu> il-ell appiorondi, plus il fert a confirmer le leniiment de M. 
WarBunon, p. 6g. Thus far this learned perfon. I have bor- 
rowed the fcheme he refers (o, and the Ieade^wilI find it market^ 
plate VU. 
'( employed 
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Sea. 4- gA Moses demonjirated, 
employed in either of thefe placf s for myjlery or 
concealment : what there was of this praiftice, 
therefore, in the middle ftage of :heir cultivation 
amongfl: the Egyptians, we muft needs conclude 
had fome private or peculiar caule, unrelated to 
their general nature. 

But the courfe of the Mexican empire was too 
ftiort to improve pifture into an hieroglyphic ; and 
the Chinefe, which, in its lone; duration, hath 
brought this picture down, ihro' hieroglyphics, to 
a fimple mark, or chara^er, hath not yet (from 
the poverty of its inventive genius *, and its aver- 

lion 

» M, Voltaire, in a dircourTe intltled, Nevveu fkn dt 
VHifisiri it i'Ejfrit bumuin, fpcaking of the Lhincfc priming, 
which is an impreflion from a loHd block, and not by moveable 
types, fays they have not adopied ibe latier ijieihod, aii of ai~ 
tatbrntat le ihiir aid ufagii. — On fait que cetle Imprimerie clt 
UDC gravure fur dea planches de bois. L'Art de graver let ca- 
raflere* mobiles et de fonte, beaucoup fuperieure a la leur, n'd 

LEUHS ANciENs USAGES, Now I dclirc 10 know of M. Vot- 
wire, how it was pofliblc for them to adopt ihp method of ^ 
Font of types or moveable charaftcfs, unlets they had an alpha- 
til. That (hey had no fuch, Mr. Voltaire very well knew, as 
he gives us to underhand, in the fame place, l.'arc de faire con- 
noicre les idees par Tecniure qui devroit fi'eire qu'une meihode 
Ires fimple, ell chez eux cequ'ils out de plus difficile; chaqus 
mot a des caraderes digereps ; un favanC a la Chine ell celui qui 
COnnoic le plusde cei carafteres, el quelques uns fun I arrives 
a la vieillelic avant qne de favoir blen ecrite Would not 
Caflon Of Balkerville be finely employed to roaife a font of tel- 
lers for this people, who have fo many mitlioni of real charae- 
tcts^ But this billorian of men and manners goes on ia the fame 
ratnbting incoherent nia^nei, anil fo he can but difcredic the 
, Jcwilh hiltory he cares little for the reft. —Qui leur donne une 
fuperioriie lecoanue fur toui ceux qui rapoi tent Torigine dts 
auires natioiu, c'e(l q.u'os n'y voit aucun priJigr aucune frid.'c- 
ti'", aucune meme de c^s foiirberiei politique! que noui aitri- 
, buons aux, Fondateun des autret Etais, excepte peut-ette co 
' sh'qd a impute «Fatiii d'avoir bit accroite qu'il avoii vu ws 
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fion to foreign commerce) been able to find out 
^ abridgment of thofe marks, by letters : it was 
the old and well eftablilhed monarchy of Egyptj fo 
propitious to arts and civil policy, which carried the 
ptCTURE, thro' all the ftagcs of its improvcmenc, 
quite down to letters, the invention of this inge- 
nious people". 

Now fuch a general concurrence in the method 
of recording the thoughts, can never be fuppofed 

Loix ecritesfurletJosrt'unferpentailc. Ceite imputation roeme 
fcit voir qu'on connailTait I'ecriwte avant foA/, Enfiu, ce n'cft 
pu a noas, an bowt de ootre Occident, a coniefter les archivei 
dune nation qui eiaii loute policee quand iious n'eiions que dea 
Sduvaees. — Fiill, China lias the adyaniage of the weftern world, 
becau^ the Founders of it* religious pcjicv employed neither 
Miracles not Prophecies, nor (he Founder} of iti civil policy 
ftaic tricks and cheais, like other Leaders. And yei he is for«d, 
before the words are well out of his tnouth, to own that /"air 
pretended to have feen his laws written opon the back of a 
>vinged Serpent : and one can hardly ihiiik that Fohi now gottei) 
into fo good a train would Hop there. Secondly, By this, how- 
ever, the hifiorian gainf (and he bids us obferve it) a very early 
ilate for lirilin^ amongll the Chinefe, whereas in truth they 
have no iinV/wg in the fenfe the hifiorian gives to the word. 

Even at (his day : and as for Hieroglyphic Charafiers, all naitons 
ad them from the moli early limes, and as Toon as men began 
to affociate. 'Ihitdly, We barbarians of ycfterday mull not 
pretend, he fays, to coniradift the records of this ancient 
nation. And why not, 1 ptay, when fuperior Science has en- 
abled this upllart ppoplf of the Well to deiefl the falfehood of the 
Records of I?.gypt^ nation which pretended to as high antiquity 
31 ihe Chinele. This tjiey have done, and, 1 fuppofe, to the 
good liking of oyr hidorian, if ever he has heaH of the names 
of Scaliget and PetaviuB, of Uiher and Mariliam. 

' ?nmi ptrfguras am'malium McYPTii fcnfus mentis effin- 
gebant ; ec antiquiOima nionunienia tnemorix humanz impreiia 
laxis ccrnuniur, cl lil'tramm fcmel inveniores perhibcnt ; indc 
I'hoenicas, (jura mari prapoltcbant intuliffe Gizci^c. gloriam- 
i]ne adeptos, taiiqui^m lepeierint, ^<ix acceperant. Imiii An. 
!. xi. c 14. 

the 
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' cf Moses ^emonfiraied. ttt 

the effeftof chance, imitation, orpartialpuipofes; 
but muft needs beefteemcd the uniform voice of 
nature, fpeaking to the firll rude conceptions of 
mankind: for-the reader may bepleafed to obferve, 
that not only the Chinefe of the caft, the Mexicans 
of the weft, and the Egyptians of the foiith, but 
the Scythians likewife of the north, (not to fpeak 
of thole intermediate inhabitants of the earth, tho 
Indians, Phenicians, Ethiopians, Etrufcans, &c.) 
all ufed the fame way of writing hj pifture and 
hieroglyphic ^ 

But to fliew ftill clearer, that it was nature an^ 
neceflity, not choice and artifice, which gave 
birth and continuance to thefe feveral fpccies's of 
hieroglyphic writing, we Ihail now take a view of 
the rife and progreis of its filler-art, the art of 
SPEECH; aiid having fet them together and com- 
pared them, we (hall fee with pleafure, how great 
3 luftre they mutually refleft upofi one another; 
iFor, as St. Auftin elegantly exprefies it, Signa/tnt 

VERBA VISIBILIAl VCrbaj SIGNA AUDIBIHA. 

I. Language, as appears from the naturo 
of the thing, from the records of hiftpry, smd 

SiXKut Bafiiifut. iVoi ftXoa-ipiaj a^ijf^^^a^t, ri s^v/tSaT^mai iliai 
•^■Am'»' $<ut> v«> i^ 'liaAJfoi Tbi XKY&nK d«nAia, See. CIm. 
4I1X. Strem. I. v. p, 567, Thas this learned Father ; who 
being in ihe general prejiidice that hieroglyphics wpre a late art, 
invented fay phllofophic men, to Tecreie ihejr knowledge, expreffe* 
himfelf accordingly, out., sawo^Ib; sifixflwa*: anJ yet, me- 
ihinlci, the ftory Tie tells of the Scythian king mi^tit have di- 
jcded him [o another original— Eaftathi us Tays the ftime thing; 

Ci ii yt vaAalcI. Sce^t ti i^ hi A\yvJiiia iiroiwi ^a,'^a Tira ri^EF^^n* 

ni/tc't JuaSd K<|> Tw> TIHt vr'foi XkiAii, i^KflaiHi a {&X» aitntM TIN^ 
KJ vtXvMJq yediijuUti i<<!-^\a iyf^faln.--ln iliaJ, vi. VCT. 168. 
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from the remains of the moft ancient languages 
yet remaining, was at firft ewremely rude, narrow, 
and equivocal ' ; fo that men would be perpetually 

at 



iguages ■ 
narrow, ^B 

I 
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■ In judging only from tlie nature or thing:, and without 
Hit liirer tight of Revelation, one fliauld be apt lo embcacQ 
iKc opinioa of Piodoriu Siculus [lib. ii.] and Vitruviiu [lib. ii. 
cap. i.] that the iirA Men lived, for fome time, in woods and 
caves, after the manner of beail!, utteting only confufed and 
indillinft nolles j till alTociatine for mutual alG&nce. they 
came, by degrees, to ufe articulate founds, mutually agreed 
upon, for the atbiirary ligns or marks of thofe ideas in the 
oijnd of the fpeaker, which he wanted to communicate to the 
bearer. Hetice the diverfity of languages : for it is confelTed 
on all hands, that fpeech is not intutte. Thii is fo natural an 
account of the original of language, and fo unquefiioned by 
Antiquity, that Gregory NylTen [aJvif. Euneminm, lib. xii.] a 
father of the church, and Richard Simon [Hifi. Crii. A fUi.x 
7rfl. lib. i. cap. 14, & 15. lib. iii, cap, ai.] a p tie ft of ihc 
Oratory, have both cndcavoo'ed to fupport this bypothefis: 
and y^U methinks, they Ihould have known better; Scrip- 
ture plainly informing us, that /anguagt had a difTereni 
original. This was jufl the cafe of SflcaiFicEs. It is 
very eafy to conceive, that one fort arofe naturally from the 
fenfe of gratitude to our divine bcnefaftor, and the oiher from 
a fenfe of our demerit towards him (as will be (hewn hereafter) 
jft it is certain they were of divine appointment. In this 
indeed the two cafes differ; languegi, 1 believe, had, for its 
l(Je original, divine inttrufUon ; whereas /acrificti amongll 
many people were certainly of human invention, and ucderived 
fra(T> tradition. But (o return to the fubje£l of language. It is 
Itrange, as I fay, that thefe learned men Ihould not have been 
better informed. We fee, by Scripture, that God inttrufled the 
£rft man, in religin. And cgp we believe, he would not at the 
fame lime teach him languagi, fo neceOary to fupport the 
intercoarfe between map and his Maker P For Quieijfm is % 
thing of modern growth ; this, with Myllicifm ot all kinds, 
is the ifliie of that wantonnefs which makes favoured man grow 
tired of his two greatell bleQings, reason and lancuace.— t 
It it be faid, Man might gain language by the ufe of reafon, I 
reply, fo might he gain religion likewife : and that much eafier 
and fooner. Again, when God created man, he made worn .n 
for his companion and afiociate; but the only means of enjoying 
fhis benefit is the ufe of ffcech. Can we [hink tha( God would 
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it a lofs, on any new conception, or uncommon 

accidcnr, to explain tliemielves intelligibly to one 

another ; 

leave ihem lo themftlfM, to get out of the forlorn condition of 
brutality as they couldf Bui (here is more ihan a probable fup- 
poit for ihis opinion. If I am not much millaken, wc have the 
(xprefs tcftimony of Moans, that God did indeed teach men 
language: It is wheiehe leiJs us, xhn Gad hrofght rvrry luaft b/ 
^ht field, end mrj /«--wl ef lit air, uh/b Morn, is fa nubat b» 
•uitkld rail ihcm : and •uihatfitvtr ^Jam callrd ttiiry living ereor 
tun, ihal •uiBS the aamt ihirecf. And Adam gaiit namii la all 
taille, eni lo tht foiui of the air, and to e^try bta/i tf the field, 
Ge«. ii. ig, 3.O. Here, by a common figure of fpeecb, inflcad 
of dircflly relating the hit, that God taught men language, the 
hiHorian refri/inn it, by (hewing God in the aft of doing it, In 
a particular mode of information ; and that, the moH appollie 
we can conceive, namely, elementary inftruflion, in the giving 
names to fubaanci;^ i fuch as thofe with which Adam was to be 
molt conveifanc, and which therefore had n^cd of being dillin' 
guifhcd each by its proper name: How familiar an image do 
thefe words convey of a learner of his rudiments ? — And God 
t-sngit every iffi, &c. tn Adam IB see ii.-ial he iviuld call 
thtm. In a word, the prophet's manner of relating this ini' 
portant fa£t, has, in my opinion, an uncommon elegance. But 
men of war m imaginaiiont oveilooked this obvious and natural 
meaning to ramble after forced and myfteriogs fenfes, foch » 
this, that Adam gave to every creature a name expiejfi-ue b/ iti 
tialure. From which fan ta flic interpretation, all the ivild vifions 
of Hutchinfon, and his cabaliftic followers, feem to have arifen^ 
Nor are the Freethinkers much behind them in abfiirditiea. 
*■ Some ( fays Tindal ] would be almoll: apt to imagine 
*• that the author of the book of Genesis thought that word* 
" had ideas naturally fixed to them, and not by confcnt; 
•* Dthenvife, fay they, how can we account for hii fuppolinv 
" that God brought all animals before Adam, as foon as be 
*' was created, to gire [hem names ; and that •u.hBl/atiiir Mam 
" teJltd every ti<viHg atainre, that ivai the nami ihereBf?" 
IChrifiiamiy ai elJ as the treartan. 8", cd. p. I2S.] But tho" 

Mofes ihttghi no fuch thing, I can tell him of one who did. 
A vei7 ancient writer, and frequently quoted by the men of 
this tribe to confront with Mofet, I mean l-rt(toi>OTUs ; who 
not only thought this, but thought ftill more abfurdly, that Idiai 
bad luerdt naiuralty afiixtd It ibem. See the famous talc of 
Pf-mmeijchui and his two boys, lib. ii. How would thefe meq 
ktve tejoiced to catch Motes at the fame advantage.— To con- 
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pother 1 the art of inlarging language by s fcien- 
lafic analogy being a late invention : this would 
^eceflarily fet them upon fupplying the deficiencies 
of fpeech by apt and fignificant signs'*. Accord- 
ingly, in the firft ages of the world, mutual con- 
Ycrie was upheld by a mixed difcourfe of words ancj 
ACTIONS ; hence came the eaftern phrafe of the 
voice of the fign '•■, and life and cuftom, as in moft 
other affairs of life, improving what had arifen 
out of neceffity, into ornament, this pradice fub- 
fifted long after the neceflity was over; efpecially 
;unongfl: the eaftern people, whofe natural tem- 
perament inclined them to a mode of converfation, 
which fo well exercifed their vivacity, by motionj 
and fo much gratiiied it, by a perpetual rcprefen-. 
tation of material images. Of this we have in- 
numerable inftances in holy Scripture: as where 
the falfe prophet pufhed with horns of iron, to 
denote the entire overlhrow of the Syrians ' -, where 
Jeremiah, by God's diredion, hides the linen 
girdle in a hole of the rock near Euphrates * \ where 

cWe< From what haih been faid, it appears, that God taught 
nian, language : yet we cannot leafonably fuppo{e it to be any 
other ihan wkw ferved his prefent ufe : after this, he was able 
fiF himfelf to improve and enlarge it, as his future occaliotis 
lliould require: confequendy the £iLl language mult needs bo 
very pooi and narrow. 

' If this be true, it m-oSL be the care at all timej, and in all 
|ilaces, where language remains within thofe narrow bounds. 
Thus Lafateau, peaking of the favages of North Ainericat 
obferves, lit farleit u.ilait da cests fuc dc ia niiiix. — MoGurt 
(jes lauvages, vol. i, p. 482. 4°. edit. 

' Ef OD. iv. 8. And not for the rcalbn given by Le Clerc on 
die place, idcoque tisx iis [prodigiis] iribuitur, ci^m eonim oper^ 
Pecs, non mlaus ac voce, luum hunc prophctam eile jignificaiec 

f 1 ^ixcs xxii. II. C Chap. xiii. 
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he breaks a potter's veflel in fight of the people*^; 
puts on bonds and yokes ', and cafts a book into 
Euphrates*; where fizek'iel, by the lame appoint- 
ment, delineates the fiege of Jerufalem on a tile 'j 
weighs the hair of his beard in balances " ; carries 
out his houlhold-ftuff" J and joins together the 
two fticks for Judali and Ifrael °. By thefe anions 
the prophets inftruded the people in the will of 
God, and converfed with them in figns : buc 
where God teaches the prophet, and in com- 
pliance to the cuftomof that time, condefcends to 
the fame mode of inftrudion, then the fignificative 
adtion is generally changed into a vifion, either 
natural or extraordinary : as where the prophet 
Jeremiah is bid to regard the rod of the almond-tree, 
and the feething pot''; the work on the potter's 
wheel ""j and the balkets of good and bad figs ' -, and 
the prophet Ezeklel, the ideal fcene of the refur- 
reftion of dry bones '. The fignificative aiftion, I 
fay, was, in this cafe, generally changed into a 
vifion 1 but not always. For as fometimes, where 
the inftrudion was for the people, the fignificative 
aftion was, perhaps, in vtptm: fo, ibmetimes again, 
tho* the information was only for the prophet, God 
would fet him upon a real expreflive action, whofe 
obvious meaning convey'd the intelligence pra- 
pofed or (ought. Of this, we Ihall give, at the 
expencc of infidelity, a very illuftrious inftance,'. 
The excellent Maimonidcs, not attending to this 
primitive mode of information, is much fcanda- 
iized at feveral of thefe actions, unbecoming, as 
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he rUppofed, the dignity of the prophetic offic^ j 
and is therefore for rclblving them in genera^ J 
into fupematural vifions, jmprcflcd on the ima^ 1 
nation of the prophet " ; and this, becaufe fonife I 
few of them may, perhaps, admit of fuch an irf- J 
terpretation. In which he is followed by chrifti»a 1 
writers'* much to the difcredli, as I conceive* df J 
Revelation; and to the triumph of libertinifm andT 
infidelity ' j the aftions of the prophets being de- 
livered as realities ; and thefe writers reprcfcnting 1 

• Mere Kti-echim, P, ii. cap. i!vi, which dupter he iliu 

mtidcl, Simiefttaia, juj pnfhet* dieml /i feti^e, nanfai'itt 
faaa rtvtra iS txltrn'e, fti lanliim in ti'foitf frtfitaix ; and 
then goes on ; — Scias ergo, tjuemadmodiim in foranio accidie 
«t bomini vkleatur, ac fi in hanc vet illam regioDcm profeSua ^^ 
eflcC, uxorem in ca duKifTet, ac ad lempus alitjuod ibj habhaflii^.^H 
£lium, quern N. appkilaric, Se qui lalis luc talis fuerii, ex ca 
CircepifTcc ; ita tc qjoque rem habere in ilU; paraboiii prophcta- 
rum, qiias videni aut f^dunl in vifione propiiciiz. QuicquSd 
eitiai doceni parabolz illz de afliouc aliqua & rebui, qna: pro- 
phera facit, de mcnrun & fpaiio temporii inter unam & alteram 
aflionem, dt profeAioee ex uno loco in alium ; illud omne non 
t& tiifi in viGone prophetjca, nequaquani verfi funt adttones verx 
tc tn fenfus incunentes, licet quxJam parlci pTmchi ti iblblme 
comniqjiioreniBr in librii prophetarum. 

» Vid, Jimnii Smth. Thnl. Cantai DiJJ'criat'imrm Je Pnpht- 
lia (Sf Pro^brlii W ttarjl. Jaaiuiit CUrid, Cap. vi. and hii Ule 

folio wen. 

f " How many commands did God givcTiii Prophets, whicli, 

■ *' if taken according to the letter, fceni unworthy of God, as 
' *■ making them a& like madmen or idiots? As for inllance, 

•• the prophn IJaiali vtialiiJ far lirtt jearr it^rthrr nahdfard 

■ ** M" ' Jererairt ii commanJed u tnrrj bit girdU at far at Ea- 
" phratei, — /« Biake haa'tt aid piti, &c — Ezekiel is cnm- 
.*■ mandcd (. draiu Jir„Jskm on « t,U. ic to:." f 7i.i.-<i^ Ctri- 
JianilJ ai eld as ihi C'tat:on, p. 219,] Tht pr'.pUl Jtrim'uih 

(fays a learned writer) /j arJirtd n buj a gir. li, tec. — Ht it a'fi 
Jtut ahaut wih yiiti. — E^itl hefegit « fAn-tiU. — lir fiiavti 
hh head and bierd — St r/«fiiiah'i man irni htHtvt-ibrft attim 
fuere rtalty pei-fa'mtd. Sec Dilleriatioa on ibe Hiltor^ and Cha- 
ncer of ^laim. 

them 
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them as taean^ ahfurd and fanatical, and txpojing 
the prophet to contempt ^. But what is it they gain 
by this expedient? the charge of abfurdity and fana- 
ricifm will follow the prophet in his vifions, when 
they have removed it iiom his waking aftions ; for 
if thcfe a£tions were abfurd and fanatical in the real 
reprefentadon, they muft needs be fo in the imagi- 
nary 1 the fame turn of mind operating both afleep 
and awake \ The judicious reader therefore can- 

" -^Quemaimodum satem ridit in vifionibus [PrOpheta] quod 
joflus fuerit [EzECHi cap. viii.] fodere in paiiete, ut intrare ic 
videte pollet, quid incus facisnc, quod foderit, per foramen in- • 
grcifui /uerit, & videtitidquod vidit; iuqiioqueldquod didom 
<e& ad eum. El u/umi tibi lattrtm, Sx. [Ezech. cap. iv,] quod 
item alibi ei di^um legilur, Ni-vatulam hanc Imforiam capi tibi, 
[ExecH. cap, v.] ita, in<fuam, ifta omnia in vifione prophetla: 
fafta funt, ac vtdic, vel vifum fuic ipfi, le iHa opera facere, qus 
ipA pnKipiebancur. Atfitenim ai dcus prophetas fuos fluids 
Vel ebriis liiniles reddat, eofque ftultorum aut furioforuni aAiones 
facere jubcat. Mart Ntv. P. ii. cap. 4.6. But here the au- 
thor's reafaning is deCeftive, — becaufe what Ezekiel faw in 
the thambtrt ef imagery in his eighth chapter wai in vilioa, 
therefore hi* diUntatiiH of thi plan b/ tbifiige, and the^aifw; 
hii heard, JD the fourth and fifth chapters, were liltetvife in' 
vilion. But to make this illation logical, it is necelTary that 
ihecircumHance in the eighth, and the circumHances in the 
foi''ih and iitth be ihavn 10 be fpecifically the fame i but ex- 
Bniiiie.them, and ive (hall find them very different: that in 
the eighth was to Ihew the Prophet the exccllive idolatry 
of Jerufalem, by a fight of the very idolatry iifelf; thofe 
in the foarth and iifth, were to convey the will of God, 
b^ the Prophet to the people, in 3 fymbolic aflion. Now in 
the firll cafe, as we have iliewn above, tbc ioformaiion was 
properly by vidon, and fully anfwer'd the putpofe, camely (he 
Prophet's information ; but, in the Liiter, a viCon had becu 
iinpioper ; for a vifion to the prophet was of iifelf, no informa- 
tion to Uie people. 

• " Prophetic dreann and fifions were fo very lively (fay* 
'' t karned writer] and affefled the imagination wfih fuch force, 
" that ibt fephct hmjdf iifld ml ai tht limt iifiingntjk f»ib 
'■ i-ifiii'i< frtm realitiu. Stmelhivi ejthi, kind'un txptritntt in 
" *ar drieau tmitrevtriii."— See Oi^.otiBilMm, p^K^f, 
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' "not but obferve that tlie reafonable and true defence 

^ tof the prophetic writings is what is here offered i 

Sffhcrc we Ihew, that information by adtion was, at 

IBiis time, and place, a very familiar mode of con- 

Verfaijon. This once feen, all charge of abfurdity, 

r Widfufpicion of fanaticifm, vanifh of themfelves: 

- ihe abfurdity of an aftion confifts in its being ex- 

I 'travaganc and infignificativc ; but ufe and a fixed 

I application made thefe in queftion borh fober and 

I jpertinent : The fanatkifm of an aftion confirts in 

! ^ fondnefs for unufual sftions and foreign modes 

[ .'of fpeech ; but thofe in queftion were idiomatic 

L and familiar. To illuftrate this lafl: obfervanon by 

f "a domeftic example : when the facred writers talk 

' ;of being horn after the fpirit, of being fed •with 

\ .jtheftncere milk of the word, of putting their tears 

\ 'itito a bottle, of bearing teflimo?^ againft lying va- 

, *9iities, of taking the veil from mens hearts, and of 

"" gup one another; they fpeak the common, 

E^et proper and pertinentphrafeology of their coun- 

Eltry i and not the leaft imputation of fanaticifm care 

I "ftick upon thefe original exprefTions. But when 

k ,'we fee our own countrj'men reprobate their narive 

-idiom, and affeft to employ only fcripture phrafes 

I'Oin their whole converfation, as if fome ii^LTent 

t*5feni5tity rcGded in the eaftern modes of exprefijon, 

'iwe cannot chufe but fufpeft fuch men far gone in 

i-.the delulions of a heated imagination. The fame 

"may t^ faid of fignificative aiSlons ^ 

But (t is not only in facred ftory that we meet 

with the mode offpeaking by a£tion. Profane an- 

ittquity i-s full of thefe ex-amplesi and it is noc un- 

ikcly but, in the courfc of our enquiry, we Ihall' 

t * See Ciim. Walkcr't ftory of the fenaCJc foldier with his five 

fighu. m^. hJet* fan II, p. ■;:. 
;. have 
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haveoccafion to produce (bme of them: the early 
Oracles in particular, frequently employed ir, as 
we learn from an old faying of Heraclitus : 'That 
the tittg iviofe ^Oracle is at Delphi, ncilher [peaks mr 
ktepsfilenl, but reveals by i\cii%'. 

Now this way of exprefljng the thoughts by 
ACTION perfedtiy coincided with that, of record- 
ing them by PICTURE. There is a remarkable 
cafe in ancient ftory, which Ibews the relation be- 
tween /peaking by aiiion and writing by pi£lure, Jo 
ftrongly, that we fliallneed no other proof of the 
fimiiar nature of thefe two forms. It is told by 
Clemens Alexaiidrinus: They fay, that Idanthuray 
a king of the Scythians, (as Phereeydes Syrtu? relates 
the fiary) when ready to oppofe Darius, who had 
paffed the IJier, fent the Per/tan a fymbol inftead of 
Utters, namely, a moufe, a frog, a bird, a dart, and 
a plow*. Thus this meflage being tofupply both 
fpeech and writing, the purport of it was, we fee, 
cxprefled by acompofition of allien a.nd piilure. 

II. As fpeech became more cultivated, this rude 
manner of fpeaking by a£lioQ was fmoothed and 
polifhed into an apologue or fable -, where the 
fpeaker, to inforce his purpofe, by a fuitableim- 
preiCon, fold a familiar tale of hts own invention^ 

' Obti Xi'jiii. an ir^y»!ii. aWa ynfiaim. Fl»t. ajtfi ru fin }(g»» 

fftfiilja, p. f;6j. which being a )cfs precife and more equivocal 
mode of inrormaiion excellently wdl fitted the trade of oracles. 
The Lacedemonians [See Herodotus in Thalia] preferred it la 
l^eech for another rcafoii, viz. to hinder their being milled bjr 
the ntufioni of omtory. 

i %up9; Aa^iiu iiaSarti T» 'ir^M 'S'iXi^br sTii^utTa •siif-\"ik 
CD^CoXor airi rwryufiftaTHi) /tut, 0aT|ii>pi;w, i^ttiut i'vi'-t o^iilfir, 
Str»m. lib. V. p. 567. 

YoL. III. I accom- 
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accompanied with fuch circumftances as made 
his defign evident and perfuafive : for language 
was yet too narrow, and the minds of men too 
undifciplin'd, to*fupport only abftraft reafoning 
and a diredt addrefs. We have a noble example 
of this form of inftruftiorf in the fpeech of Jo- 
tham to the men of Shechem ; in which he up- 
braids their folly, and foretells their ruin, in 
chufing Abimelcch for their king. As this is not 
only the oldeft, but the moil beautiful'' apologue 

of 

« The general moral, which is of great importance, and is 
inculcated with all imaginable force, is that weak and worth- 
lefs men arc ever moll forward to thruft themfelves into power ; 
while the wife and good decline rule, and prize their native 
eafe and freedom above all the equipage and trappings of gran- 
deur. The vanity of bafe men in power is taught in the 
fifteenth veife, and the ridicule of that vanity is inimitably 
marked out in thofe circumftances ; where the bramble is made 
to bid his new fubje^s, who wanted no fhadow, to come and put 
their truft in his^ who had none ; and that, in cafe of difobe- 
dicnce, he would fend out from himfelf a /S>^, that Jhould de^&ur 
the cedars of Lebanon^ whenas the fire of brambles^ and fuch like 
tra(h, was fhort and momentary even to a proverb, amongft the 
cafterns. — Tindal fpeaking of the neceffity of the application 
of reafon to fcripture, in order to a right underftanding of thofe 
paflages in the Old Teftament, where God fpeaks, or is fpoken 
of, after the manner of men, as being jVa/ow, angry ^ repentant^ 
repofittg^ &c, (Modes of expreffion very appofite, where the 
fubjcdl is God's moral government of the world; very necefTary, 
where *tis his civil government of a particular people.) Tindal, 
I fay, brings this in, amongft his inftances. — l^'ine, that cheareth 
god, and man I as if Jotham had meant God, the governor of 
the univerfe ; when all, who can read antiquity, muft fee his 
meaning to be, ihat iwhe cheareth hero-gods and common men, 
^or Jotham is here fpeaking to an idolatrous city, which ran a 
ivh^ri^g ancr Baai-my and m.ide Baaiherith their god ; a God 
fprung from amongft men, as may be partly colledled from 
his name, as well as from divers other circumftances of the ftory. 
But our critic, who could not (ee the fenfe, it is certain, iaw 
nothing of the beauty of the expreffion ; which contains one of 
the fiuell ftrokes of ridicule in die whole ap(4ogae> ib muck 

abound- 
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of antiquity, I (hall need noexcufcfor tranfcribing 
it ; " The trees went forth on a lime to anoint a 
*' king over them, and they faid unto the olive- 
*' tree. Reign thou over us. But the oUve-trce 
" faid unto them, Should I leave my fatnefs, 
" wherewith, by me, they honour God and man, 
" and go to be promoted over the trees ? And the 
" trees faid to the fig-tree, Come thou, and reign 
*' over us. But the fig-tree faid unto them, 
" Should I forfake my fweeinefs, and my good 
*' fruit, and go to be promoted over the trees ? 
*' Then faid the trees unto the vine, Come thou, 
" and reign over us. And the vine faid unto 
" them, Should I leave my wine, it'hkh cheareth 
*' God and fnats, and go to be promoted over the 
*' trees? Then faid all the trees unto the bramble, 
" Come thou and reign over us. And the bramble 
*' faid unto the trees. It in truth ye anoint me 
*' king over you, then come and put your tnift: 
" in my Iliadow: and if not, let fire come 
" out of the bramble, and devour the cedars of 
" Lebanon'." 

Ho* 

abounding nith them ; and Iniinuates to the Shcchemites the 
vanity and piiiful original of their idolatrous gnds, who were 
ihouglii to be, or really had been, itfrcJhti'wUh lulne. He£od 
tells us. in alimihr expreflion. ibai ibc •veKgianct of tki Jatil i 
fur/utd the crintii of gadi and mi 

AIt* ANAPHN ti Otas Ti srsfi 

' Jvocssix. 7. CotLtN*. the author of the SfAf/Bf «/ //«. 
ral prifbtTf fnfidtrti, fpeakitig of Dean Sherlock's imerpreia- 
UUOD of Gen. iii. i ;. layi, — " What (he Dean juft now faid u 
" nnihing liui an argument from ihe preicnded atifurdiiy of the 
*- I1tcr.1l liiiilc, that fuppofei the molt plain matter of faA to be 
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How nearly the apologue and inftru5lion by aBion 
arc related, may be feen in the account of Jere- 
miah's 



** fahle, or parahUy or alltgory ; tbo' it be fuited io the notions 
•* of the Ancients, m:ho th-iugbt that beafts had^ in the firjl ages 
'* of the ^voridy the ufe of fpeech^ agreeable to what is rcuited in 
«* the Bible of Balaam's afs, and . told after a fimfle hijlorkal 
•• manner y like all the relations in the Old Teliameiit, wherein 
•* there is nothing favours of allegory^ and e-uery tbrrj. '-^ pl-^inly 
" and Jimply exp^/ed.^^ p. 234. By this it appear., that Mr. 
Collins thought that fahle^ parahle, and allegcry, wltc .hij fao^e 
mode of fpeech, whereas they are very ditFcrcnt iricdcs. A 
/able was a ftory familiarly told, without any pretenJed founda- 
tion of faft, with defign to perfuade the hearers of fome truth 
in queftion ; a far able was the fame kind of ftory, more ob- 
fcurely delivered ; and an allegory was the relation of a real faft, 
delivered in fymbolic terms : Of this kind was the ftory of the 
fall; a real fa6t, told allegorically. According to Mr. Col- 
lins, it is a/able to be underftood littcrally, becaufe it m^as fuited 
to the n7tions of the ancients^ njuho thought that beafls hady in the 
firji ages of the ftxjorld, the ufe of fpeech. By the Ancients he muft 
mean, if he means any thing to the purpofe, thofe of the mo- 
feic age : and this will be news. His authority is, in truth, an 
authentic one! It is Balaam's afs. — Agreeable^ fays he, to ivhat 
is related in the Bible of Balaam* s afs, and told after afsmple hif-' 
4orical ?namier. Now the Bible, to which he fo confidently ap- 
peals, exprefsly tells us, that Balaam had the gift of prophecy ; 
that an angel intervened ; and that God Almighty opened the 
afs's mouth. But however he is pleafed to conceal the matter, 
he had a much better proof that the Ancients thought beafts had the 
9tfe cfffeich in the firfi ages of the naorld than BalaturCs afs', and 
that was Esop's Fables. And this might have led him rather 
to the flory of Jotham, fo plainly and fimply expofed, that, had 
not only thcferpent, but the tree of kno^wledge like wife fpoken, 
he could have given a good account of the matter, by Jotham's 
fable ; told after afimp'.e bifiori cat manner y like all the relations in 
the Old Tefiament. A great improvement, believe me, this, to 
his difcovery, — that the ancients thought not only that beafts, but 
that trees fpoke in the fi'fl aoes of the luorld. The Ancients ! an* 
pleafe you. It is true, they delighted in fabulous traditions. 
But what then ? they had always the fenfe to give a fufficient 
caufe to every cffedi. They never reprcfenied things out of 
nature, but when placed there by fbme God, who had nature in 
lus power. Evea Homer, the father of fables, when he makes 

the 
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miah's adventure with the Rechabites ; * an inltruc- 
rion partakingof the joint nature ofoff/cK and &po- 



Tiiis was the birth of the fable; a kind of 
fpeech which correfponds, in all relpctts, to irnV- 
ing ly hiefogtyphks, each being the I'ymbol of 
fomethiji^ elfe underftood. And, as it fometimes 
happened, when an Hieroglyphic- became famous, 
it loft its particular lignlfication, and alfumcd a ge- 
neral one; as the Caduceus^ forinllancc, which was, 
at firft, painted only to denote the pacific office of 
Hermes, became, in time, to be the common 
fymbol of league and amity : fo it was with the 
Apologue; of which, when any one became cele- 
brated for the art and beauty of its compofition, or 
forfome extraordinary efficacy in its application, it 
was foon converted and worn into a proverb. 
We have a fine inftance of this in the meflage of 
Jehoafh to Amaziah, *' Saying, The Ihijlle that 
" was in Lebsmn^ Jent to the cedar that was in 
" Lebanon, faying. Give thy daughter (0 my fon to 
" wife: and there faffed by awHdbeaft that was 
" in Lebanon, and trade devan the thifile. Thou 
" hall indeed fmittcn Edom, and thine heart hath 
*' lifted thee up : glory of this, and tarry at home : 
" for why ihouldeft thou meddle to thy hurt, 
" that thou fliouldeft fall, even thou and Judah 
*' with thee? '" Where we fee plainly that this 
fatyric apologue of tlie thiftle and cedar was now 
become a proverb : of a like kind is that of the 

ihe Wrci of Achillei Tpealt, or feel humoti padions, thinks it not 
enough \o rcprcfent them as llimulatcd by a God, without in- 
forming US, that they themfclvei were of » tclcftial and immor- 
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prophet •, Howly fir-tree^ for the cedar is fallen ; ' to 
denote the danger of the lower people, when their 
fuperiors cannot withftand the civil tempeft. 

III. But as fpeech improved into an art, the 
Apologue was contrafted into a simile, in which 
men conlulted clofenefs as well as brevity ; for here 
the fubjeft itielf being ftill kept in fight, there was 
no need, as in the Apologue, of a formal applica- 
tion: and how eafily the Apologue (lid into the 
Similitude^ we may fee by the following pafTage of 
Jeremiah, which, being fomething between both 
thefe forms of fpeech, communicates of cither's 
nature : The Lord called thy name a green olive-tree^ 
fair and of gocdly fruit : wiiB the noife of a great tu- 
mult he hath kindled fire upon it^ and the branches of 
it are broken ^ ^c. This way of fpeaking by 
Simile, we may conceive to anfwer to the chinefe 
ptarks or char^fters in writinsj. 

Again, as from fuch marks proceeded the 
abbreviated method of alphabetic letters^ fo 
from the Simile, to make language ftill more 
expedite and elegant, came the metaphor; 
which is indeed but a Simile in little: for men fo 
converfant in matter ftill wanted fenfible images to 
convey abftraft ideas. The fteps by which the 
Simile was contra&ed into the Metaphor^ may be 
pafily traced by a careful perufal of the prophetic 
writings J there being no mode of fpeech more 
common than that compounded of both; where 
th^ Simile is juft about to be forfaken, and the 
Metaphor to be received. In this manner are God*s 
judgments denounced againft the king of AfTyria: 
** Therefore thus faith the Lord God, becaufe 

^ Ze^j^, c. xi, vpr. J, k ^ Kings xi. 16. 

*^ thou 
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" thou hall: lifted up thylelf in height, and he 
*' hath fliot up his top amongft the thick boughs, 
" and his heart is lifted up in his height', I have 
" therefore delivered him into the hand of the 
" mighty one of the heathen: — and ftrangers, 
*• the terrible of the nations, have cut him ofF, 
" and have left him : upon the mountains and in 
*' all the valleys his branches are fallen, and his 
" boughs are broken by all the rivers of the land, 
" and all the people of the earth are gone down 
" from his fhadow, and have left iiim. Upon 
" his ruin (hall all the fowls of heaven remain, 
" and all the beafts of the field ftiall be upon his 
" branches. To the end that none of all the 
" trees by the waters exalt themfelves for their 
" height, neither (hoot up their top amongft the 
" thick boughs'." Quintilian confidering this 
matter in an inverted order, yet makes an obfer- 
vation, where he fpeaks of melapbors, much to 
our purpofe. — Continuus [ufus] veto in allego- 
riam ct ajnigmata exit ". That is. As the allegory 
may, by degrees, be contrafted into a Metaphor, fo 
the Metaphor, by beating long upon it may be 
drawn back again into an allegory. 

As the Simile fiid into a Metaphor, To the me- 
taphor often foftened into a fimple epithet, which 
foon difcharged all the colouring of the ligure, 
This is obfervable in the words decrepid'y capri- 
cious, and a great many others, when applied either 
to the body or mind. Which being lirft ufed in 



' EzBK. XXXi, 10, ^ f'J- 
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fimikj then in metaphor^ at length, by frequent ufe 
in epithet^ loft the very memory of their original*". 

Thus we fee the common foundation of all thefe 
various modes of writing and speaking, was a 
PICTURE or IMAGE, prefentcd to the imagination 
thro' the eyes and ears ; which being the fimpleft 
and moft univerfal of all kinds of information, 
(the firft reaching thofe who could not decypher 
the arbitrary charafters of an alphabet ; and the 
latter inftrufting thofe who were yet ftrangers to 
abftra6t terms) we muft needs conclude to be the 
natural inventions of rude neceflity. 

And here it may not be amifs to repeat an ob- 
fervation made before, that the primitive and rqorc 
fimple way of expreflion, whether in zvriting or 
fpeaking^ did not always ftraight grow into difufe 
on the invention of a more improved manner^ 
Thus we fee in Scripture, the way of /peaking by 
aftion was ftill ufed after the introdudtion of the 
Apologue ; and the Apologue, after that of the 
Simile and Metaphor. And fo again in writings 
the firft and fimpleft hieroglyphics continued to be 
ufed in Egypt, (as we fliall fee) long after the 
refinement of them into thofe more artful ones 
C2L\\tdifymbolicdl'j*2Lndi thefe, after that further im- 
provement into characters or marks refembling the 

chinefe, and even after the invention of letters. 

§ 

But how, as in thefe feveral modes of fpeech, 
fo in the feveral forms of writing, men made a 

® This account fhevvs how ridiculoufly the critics were em- 
ployed in fceking out the inventor of the Apologue; they might 
AS well have fought for the inventor of the Metaphor, and car- 
ried their refearches ftill further, and with Sancho Pancha in- 
quired after the inventor of eating and drinking. 

virtue 
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virtue of neceffity, and turned that into ornament 
and myftery, which had its birth in poverty, and 
was brought up in fimpHcity and plainnefs, is to 
be our next enquiry. 

II. 

It is now, Ifuppofe, apparent, that the hitherto 
received opinion, that the Egyptians invented hiero- 
glyphics to conceal their knowledge, and render 
it myfterious, is ahogether without foundation. 
However, as it is very certain they did, at length, 
employ hieroglyphic writing to fuch a purpofe, it 
will be proper to examine how this came about; 
How one of the fimpleft and plainefl; means of in- 
ftruflion came to be converted into one of the moft 
artificial and abftriile. 

To fupport what we hare to fay on this head 
with proper authority, it will be neceflary to pro- 
duce two important paiTages from Porphyry and 
Clemens Alexandrinus, concerning the feveral na- 
tures and kinds of Egyptian writing. On thefe, 
we (hall regulate our dilcoiirfe^. which will, in its 
turn, contribute to illultrate tha Pflfl ages, hitherto, 
as we conceive, very imperfett^M^crJlood. 

But it will be proper firft of all to give the reader 
a general idea of the feveral natures and kinds of 
Egyptian writing, according to the order of time 
in which each was invented and improved ; and for 
the truth, as well as perfect intelligence of the ac- 
count, refer him to the whole of the difcourfe. 

Egyptian writing was of four kinds: the firft, 
KiERocLvpHic, and this two/bld: the more rude, 
called curiekgic; and the rjiore artificial, called tropi- 
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cal: thefecond, symbolic, and this likewife was 
twofold ; the more fimple, and the more myfteri- 
ous; thzz tropical, this allegorical, Thefetwo kinds 
of writing, namely the hieroglyphic andfymbolic, 
(which went under the genejric term of hieroglyphics y 
diftinguiflied intoproper, and j^';;^^?//^ hieroglyphics) 
were not compofed of the letters of an alphabet, but 
of marks or charafters which flood for things, 
not words. The third epistolic, fo called, as 
We (hall fee, from its being firft applied to civil 
matters: and the fourth and laft, hierogramma- 
Tic, from its being ufed only in religious. Thefe 
two laft kinds of writing, namely, the epiftolic and 
hierogrammatic, exprefTed words, and were form- 
ed by the letters of an alphabet. 

We come now to the paflages in queftion. Por- 
phyry, fpeaking of Pythagoras, tells us :, That he 
Jojourned with the priejls in Egypt , and learnt the 
wifdom and the language of the country, together 
with their three forts of letters, the epistolic, 
the hieroglyphic, and the symbolic -, of ijchich 
the hieroglyphic exprejfed the meaning of the 
writer, by an imHttion or pi£iure of the thing in- 
tended to be exfrdfed', and the symbolic, by alle- 
gorical enigma^ r^ Clemens is larger and more ex- 
plicit : 

9c^ Tct/i* A\yv^\wv Cpuvrft. T^afAffAMTuv oi r^iacra^ hoc^o^aq, EOI- 
5;TOAOrPAC>IKfiN T£. >ftj IEP0rAY<J>IKnN, k; ZYMBOAIKfiN ' 
Tijp fA£j» xowoXoyy^Evwy xalflft ^(^r^y, ta-k ce uX>iViyo^8fA,Bveuv Kccict npa^ 
alnfiJMe. De ^ita Pythiigoray cap. xi. & xii. p. 15. Ed, Kufieri, 
Molfienitii tranflates tZv /xer xoivoXoysfjLBvafv xotlct [^^fJL1^a■^v, rav^Sl aXA^j- 
yo^H^ivm xalcc Tiva? ai»»/jLia^, in this manner : — ** Quorum illud 
*^ propriam l^ comnnvem lofjuendi confududinem imitatur ; reliqua 
** per allegorias fub quibufdam aenigmatum involucris fenfuna 
** exprimunt." By which, it feems, he underfiood 'rm a?y 
xqmXoye^vuv xsCla ^iy.r^v to be an explanation cf the nature of 

efijiolary 
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plicit : — Now tbofe who are inftru5led in the egyp- 
tian wifdom^ learn firjl of all the method of their 

feveral 

epiftclary nvrithg ; and toTv ^6 aXKYtyo^a^iivuv xccloc rivoc^ atvi/JaJf, 
of the nature both of hieroglyphic and fymholic ; whereas the 
firft wordb are an explanation of hieroglyphic writing, and the 
fecond cnly of lymbolic. For Porphyry having named three 
kinrls of writing, the firft common toall people ; the two other 
peculiar, at that tin»e, to the Egyptians; when he comes to 
fpcck of their natures, he judicioufly omits explaining the 
epi;ic!aty^ which all the world knew, and confines his difcourfe 
to ihe hieroglyphic and fymbolic. But was it, as Holflenius 
thought, that he explained the nature of the epifiolary in the 
words Twv [Cvf xo^vo^o/«/xe!'&;v, &c. then has he entirely omitted the 
proper hieroglyphic (for the tuiv l\ uT^rtyo^ayuivm, &c. relates only 
to the fymMtc) which had been an unpardonable fault. But 
that this is Holflenius's miftake is further feen by the next paf- 
fage from CLemens Alexandrinus : for what Porphyry calls hiero^ 
gUphical .nd/ymbclical, Clemens calls hieroglyphical \ ufing hiero- 
glyphica^ as a generic term, which Porphyry ufed as a fpecific. 
Clemens, I fay, giving an account of the nature of hierogly- 
phic writing, tells us it was of two forts ; the one, KYPIOAO- 
TEITAI K.ATA MIMHSIN, direSily and fimply imitates the thing 
intcnJed to he rejrrfented-y by this he meant the proper hiero- 
glyphic (v\hich Porphyry, in his enumeration of the kinds, 
diltinguifhes from the fymholic) and what is more. Porphyry 
feems to have borrowed his exprcfiion of ruv f^\v itow'KoyiifAift^ 
xccia p/xr^T'tv, from Clemens*s xv^^oXoyiXrai MeQd (A^juvta-iVf by which 
this latter evidently meant to exprefs the nature of the proper 
hieroglyphic. Befides, Clemens, who glides the nature of 
epillolary writing, with the fame judgment that Porphyry 
omitted giving it, defcribes it in a very different manner, and 
with great propriety, thus, iq >) f^h In o»» rmm^urm STOIXEIfllf 
KTPlOAOriKH. Yet a learned writer, fupported by the, au- 
thority of Holftenius, which (erved his purpofe in an argu- 
ment for the low antiquity of Egypt, would perfuade us tnat 
Porphyry did net meuit by the exprejjion xotyohoy^fAEvat xocld fiifjiimrf 
that the chara^en he /poke of imitated the forms or figures 
of the things intended by them; FOR that ivas not the f^fina-ii 
nuhich the and nt ^wr iters afcribed to letters. \Sacr, and Prof 
Hift. of the IFvrid conneSi. vol. ii. p. 296.] This argifment h 
a Pcti/to Princiji \ which fuppofcs Porphyry to be here dc- 
fcribing cpiftolary writing. On this fuppofition the writer fays, 
that the inutaticn of the forms or figures of things^ is not the 
uifinffii tie ancient nvriten afcribedto letters. Certainly it is not. 

But 
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ftveral forts of letters ; the firfi of which is called 
fPiSTOLic ; the fecond sacerdotal, as being 

ufed 

But Porphyry is not fpeaking of letters, but of hieroglyphic 
figures : therefore ppt.r<7K does \itTQ^ and may any where, mean 
{becaufe it is the literal fenfe of the word) imitation of the 
figure of things. However, let us confider his criticifm on this 
word, tho' it makes fo little to his purpofe: — Socrates in Plato 
lays, it ieems, o ^ta Ta* a-v^O^un tc x^ y.^»fjufAciTuv 7^9 ieriav tu» 
mx^a^yMTUf AnOMIMOYMENOS * and the ancients^ the learned 
writer tells us, nuere exc^ding fhilo/ophical in their accounts of 
loth lAJords and letters : ixjhen a ivord or found nvas thought /ii/iy 
io ixpre/iy according to their notions, the thing nvhicb it ivas de- 
figned to he the name ofy then they coUed it the eU civ, or piSlure of 
that thing. The ancients were, without doubt, wonderfully 
profound ; if we will believe Kircher and his fchool : but if a 
plain man may be heard, all the myiiery of p/xixrt? and iXxm was 
iimply this : Alphabetic letters, as we have obferved, fprung 
from hieroglyphic charaflers ; and even received their form from 
thence. Now the ancients, as was vzxy natural, when they 
fpoke of the power of letters, and of words compofed of letters, 
frequently transferred the terms pjxtjiri; and \Xxuv, to thefe, which 
properly belonged to hieroglyphic charadlers : a plain proof of 
this is the very word otvofAi^iofAai, quoted by the learned writer 
from Plato ; which literally fignifies, to imitate from an exemplar, 
but figuratively, to exprefs, at large : So tBTJur^ut originally fig- 
nified any thing formed and fashioned by art ; tradudUvely, a 
fimilitude in fpeech, nay, the mufical modulation of the voice. 
There is a remarkable pafTage in Plutarch's difcourfe of the 
Fythian prophet efs no longer rer ^ering her prophecies in njerfe ; where 
the woid to>JiaiMi, is generally thought to be ufed in the fird of 
thefe tradu6llve fenfes, but I think it mufl be underflood in the 
fecond; fpeaking of the ancient manner of delivering the 
oracles, he iays, — hk uvi^vilov, aSt 7Mv9 oM U iast^u x^ ofxa i^ 
n A ASM ATI x) fjulxpo^ouq l^'OfAoiruv, xj fttr* av>\a» Mr. Le Clerc, 
{^De Frophetia, p. i8. torn. iv. Comm. in V. 7*.] tranflates the 
latter part thus, pedibus vinfta, tumida, quafttis i^ tralaiitiis 
verbis condantia, & cum tibia pronnnciata. But wyJ/a-yLotii fig- 
nifies here, not qu.-efitii 'verbis, but that modulation of the voice 
which we may call pUcida conformatio, and is oppofed to o/ia;, a 
contrary modulation of the voice, which may be called gravis 
eonformatiom The(e two were ufed in the theatre (to which the 
matter is compared) in a kind of recitative on the flute : fo that 
what Plutarch would fay, is this, that the ancient oracles 
were not only delivered in verfe, and in a pompous figurative flyle, 
bat were fung likewife to the fluce. To uix^ and ta^J^fialy he op- 

pofed 
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ufed Irf /he faered fcribes -, the laji with which they 
conclude their inftruSlions^ hieroglyphical. Of 
thefe different methods^ the one is in the plain end 
temmon Wdy of writing by tbejirfi elements of wordSy 
ar letters of an alphabet; the other by symbols. Of 
the fymbolic way of writings which is of three kinds ; 
the firfi is that plain em common one of imitating 
.the figure of the thing reprefented; the fecond is hy 
tropical marks -, and the thirds in a contrary -way^ of 
mllegorizing by Enigmas. Of the firft fort, namely^ 
iy a plain and direSi imitation of the figure, let this 
fiend for an injiance : — to figntfy the fun, they 

pohA iiriiuRii, in the fenfe of i/nluaalti; and to fulaforart 
iitfidrm he oppofed ?jTr.:', plain, Jintpk, Plutarch ufes tr^^V^B 
juaia in the lenle of ctnfarmaiia, where fpeaking of the elocu- 
tion of Pericles, he calU it IIAAXMA funi a&i^ei, a eeinpe/eJ 
mJulaticn if •voice. But Quintiiian employs it in the very fenfe 
in qucflion, to exprefs afift and diheate medulaiion ef •ocice. 
Sit autem imprimis Icftio virilii U cum fuaviiaCe quadam gravis, 
& non quidem profie Bmilis, quia carmen cA, & le poetx caocre 
icHaniur. Non tamen in canticum difTolutH, nee flasmate 
, (ut nunc a plerifqne fit) effceminaia, 1. i. c, 14. Hence again, 
in another traUufUon, p'-af'sa was (ifed to (ignify a certain medi- 
cine, iha[ fpeakeri in public took to tender their roicc fofc and 
liarmonious, 

Sede legei celfa, U^Hih cum plufmmi guttur 
Mobile conlueris- FfJ'. Sat. \. ver. 17, 

Turnebu5, not attending to this progreffive change in the fenfe of 

words, and taking hia figniiication of plafma fioin the paflage of 

Quintili^n, fuppofed that^/o/na, in this place of the poet, fig- 

niFiM not a mcdJcamem, but a fuft snd delicate modulatioa 

of the voice. — Eft cum niolli & tenera litUquc vocula pocma 

cliquaverit udo guiture. Eft cnim //ii/nni, til alio loco docui, 

- cum vox eft tenera Ic mollis. On the other hand, Ltibin, who 

C }ud taken his fignification of plefinn from ihi> place, will 

rtccji have the fame word in the psilage quotrd above from 

nOijintilian to fignify not a foft and delicate modulation of the 

" voice, but 3 medicanient. Turmbi hiijus loci explicatio, 1. xxviii. 

C. 26. /)dverfar. mihi non p!scft, &i hoc Quiniiliani loco tc- 

iiitaiur. Ctamtiil. in Pt-f. 

made 
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mai£ d circle ; tht WK6n^ a kalf circle. 




a ccmpUx muUifcri^us tra?isjcfrmA:Un \ thus iCfTi 
kaze tHgraveK' 6% fiones and fUlars tht prasjh cf 
their ki^Sy under the cv^er cf thtcUgic fables. Of 
the third f/rt^ by enigmas^ take tkis example : tie 
oblique c^itrje of the fiars cccafif^ned their reprefetu- 
htg them bj the bodies cf ferpents -, but the fxK they 
Bkened to a fcarah^eus^ becaufe this snfi3 makis a 
round bail of beaf^s dung^ and rolls it droLarlj^ Mnib 
its face oppofed to that iuminarj \ 

Thus 

fland it, reprciJcnting one thing by snocher, which other 
fcath qoalhiei bearing relztlcn or 22l3Lz-7j to d^ thing re- 
preienced. 

' atsF/t^sdp^n ^*a rZr sa^/>j^pv». The Lidn tranilitor keeps 
dofe xoih criginal, oKagljfhUis d£fcrth:nit\ and Sailer, [ii^vj 
^ Phil. p. 350, ed. 3^. J /rrj -itr//^ Zw arutglj^hzcs : ai if this 
'was a new fpedcs of whdcg, now £rd menuoced by C'emeiii, 
and to be added to the other three : whereas, I fappofe, ir wss 
Clemens^s intention only to tell cs that tropica! fjinbols a-?re 
(biefly to be met wiih on their fione monumenD, ccgraren in 
telisf: which was true. 

^?}ii^ii#y y^aiMftaruf fu^o^Gv u^Aoidcbtt^ ni^ EniLTOAOFPAOI- 
KHV MdXufuwff' it'fU^xf ci. Tit lEPATIKHN', « x?*''!'^ i.' .'ifs- 
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Thus thcfe two ancient Greeks; but both of 
them being in the general mtftake concerning the 
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XuEi), the latin traoflaEOr lums thus, Coyitt nxn quiilem ifi.fer 
prima ilimtala Kugio^ayuin'i (W (^, fnfrie loqueni ; allira «/r* 
/ymMka. id tf. fir /gna Jignificaa,. This is fo faithfuU/ 
irannatcd, that it preferves the very ambiguity of the original, 
and leaves us ftill to guefi at the author's divilion. Marrtiam 
Hkej it juft wrong; and fo does his nephew Stanley ; the 6(1I 
of thefe learned men quotes and tranflates the pafTtige thus: 
Triplex tral apad j^gyptm tbaraBirum tatia, 'EiTH-oRiiJja^i*!!, Ad 
fcribtndai ifift^lai afla, Jhii vfgarii ; 'Ii^iktj, gaa tttunltr 
'U^^ctfijioiiif, qui ie rthui facris firib^n! ; ^ 'lt^>t^xi, farra 
fculplura; Hujus du-e fant fpeeiis, Kv^iaf.'iytxi, prapr it Ufatws 
per prima elementa. iff Sb^iCs^ueb, firfigtra [Can. Chron. p. 38. 
Fraiieq. Ed."] The fecond thus, — the laft and mifl perfia, hiera> 
glyphicalt WHEKEOi' cue it curiologic, i/n ctbcr fymbolic. 
\Livci cf Phil. p. jzg. 3''. cd.] By this interpretation, ^ 
learned Father is, 1. made to enumerate three kinds of writing, 
but to explain only the hll, namely biersiljphics ; z. which u 
worfe, he is made to fay one kind of hieroglyphics was bjr 
letters of an alphabet ; for that is the meaning of ^a tu* nwrn 
Tiix^'tv''- 3- which is Aill worfc, he is made to divide hiero- 
glyphics into two forts, euriehgic anii /ymbolie ; and Jymbtlk 
into three Ibrts, nrialagic, tropical, and aiUgiiriiai ; which 
makes the prior divifion into curiologic and fjmboHc, inac- 
curate and abfurd; and fpreads a general confufmnover tlie 
whole paJTage. Their miltake reem^a to have arifen from fup- 
pofing fiifliK* I'ljoyAt^nit (the immidiatt anttcedint) was ua- 
derftood at ii n ^f in ; whereas i t was the more nmtic aueetdtia, 
ftAih) AiyWIiwi y^a^niirwv '. and what made them fuppole this, 
was, I prefume, the aathor's expreiling the commoD plain way 
of writing by letceis of an alphabet, and the common plain way 
«f imitating by figures (two very different thingO by the lame 
word), Ku^Kt^rfiti and iiiif\o>.'}yiir!ci i nai confidering that ita tZ* 
n^uTw r^'X''"'! joii^ed to the adjeftive, fignitied writing by 
letters ; and, juts tim-vn, joined to the verb, fignified •utriiimg 
ijfgu'ii. In a word then, the plain and cafy meaningof Cle- 
mens is this, — " The Egyptian method of writing was epiftolic, 
*' facetdotal, and hieroglyphical ; of this method, the epiftolic 
total were by letter) of an alphabeti the hierogly- 
fvmbnls ; ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ■ 
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Ori^nal of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, it is no 
wonder their accounts fliould be inaccurate and 
confufed. The firft miftake common to both, and 
the natural conlequence of that falfe principle, is 
making the epistolary writing firft, in order of 
time', which was indeed the laft. For that this 

was 

« This was indeed a very logical conclufion from the opinion 
that hieroglyphic J *were in'vented to hide myjleries ; but the high 
improbability of the fa£l fhould have led them, one would 
think, to the falftiood of the premifTes. That the Egyptians had 
litters before they had hieroglyphic i^ (eems to me as extravagant 
as that they danced before they could walk ; and, I believe, will 
feem fo to all who confider the firft part of this difTertation. 
However, a modern writer has taken up that opinion ; and tells 
us in plain terms, that the hieroglyphical rway of ^writing nvas not 
the moft ancient njuay of writing in Egypt ; [Connect, of the Sacr, 
^nd Prof Hift. vol. i. p. 230. and again to the fame purpofe 
vol. li. 293, 294.] partly, I prefume, as it favoured the hypo- 
thefis of the low antiquity of Egypt ; and partly, perhaps, in 
compliment to that confequential notion, that not only all arts 
and fciences came from the Hebrews, but all the vehicles of 
knowledge likewife ; whence, particularly, the author of the 
Court of the Gentiles derives hieroglyphics. The greatefi faeces 
cf the jeucijh fwifdom, fays Mr. Gale, <were couched under the cover 
\f fymbols and types ; luhence the Egyptians and other nations hor» 
rotsjed their bier eg ly-pbic and fymhoUc njuifdom, [Part i. p. 77.] 
But on what ground does the author. of the Connexion build, in 
fapport of his opinion ? On this, that letters are very ancient; 
in which, without doubt, he is right: but furely not fo ancient 
as he would have them. However, the Argument he ufes is 
certainly a very perverfe one : There is one confederation more, 
iays he, ivhich makes it <very probable that the ufe of letters 
tame from Nonhf and out of the firft ivorld^ and that is the account 
nvhich the Chincfe gi*ve of their letters. They affert their 
firfi emperor^ ivbom they name Fohy, to he the inuentor of them ; 
^fore Fohy they ba<ue no records, and their Fohy and Noah nuert 
the fame perfon. [vol. i. p. 236 ] Now it unluckily happens 
that the Chinelc arc without letters, even to this day. Nor 
are we, for all this, to think our author ignorant of die nature 
of the Chinefe chara^ers ; for he tells us foon after, that the 
Chinefe have no notion of alphabetic*4 letters , but make uf of cba^ 
racers to exprefs their meaning. Their -cbaraSers are not diftgned 
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was their fentiment appears from Clemens's calling 

hieroglyphic writing i)j-«'r«!t Jtal Tt>.f^a.iM, the laft 
and moft perfeift kind. The fecond common mjf- 
take is their counting but three Ibrts of writing, 
when, indeed, there were four-, as is difcoverable 
even from their own reckoning: Porpliyry naming 
epifiolicy hieroglyphic, znd fymbcUc -, Clemens, epifto- 
lic, facerdotal, and hiereglyphical; the Firft leaving 
OMt facerdolal^ which the Second fuppUcs j and the 
Second Jymbelic, which the Firft fupplies. Their 
other niiftakcs are peculiar to each: Clemens errs 
mofl: in enumerating the feveral forts ; and Por- 
phyry in explaining their feveral natures. 

This latter writer names the three forts, epiftoUc, 
hieroglyphic, and Jymbelic ; and this was not much 
amifs, bccaufe the fourth, the hierogrammalic, or 
facerdotal, not differing from the epijlolic in its fia- ' 
ture, but only in its ufe, he comprized it, we may 

W tkprtfi lutrjj, f.r thej art v/iJ by ftiiral niighhewiHg tialionj 
•tuke differ iH lan^uegt, [p. 244.} Thus ihe learned wriier, .be- 
fore he was awar:, in endeavouring to prowe liittn of higher 
antiquity than hnie^hpbus, hath piovcd juft [he canmiy ; even 
thgi hieroglyphic chataflers, not leiters. were ihe wiiiiog h 
early as his Noah ; For the Chinefe charaflers arc properly 
hieroglyphics, tllat is, marks for ibmgi. not iio'a'j; and AjVro. 
glyfhki ihey sre called by all the miffionaries fioin whom we 
liiivc the moll authentic accotims of China. But had their cha- 
fiaflen been indeed Uiitri, a^ our auihor, in this place, by 
miliakc fuppofed them, yet Itill his arEumeni, would have had 
no weii^hi ; and I will beg leave to tell him why : The Chinefe 
charaQcTi iii ufc st piefent are very modern in comparilon of 
the monartrhy. The miflionaries tell ua {as may be feen by ihe 
«]BOtat>oni siven abtvc) thai the ChincTe charafler hjih undcr- 
BOni feycial i.hanjT;i ; thai iheir fii ll way of writing was, !i!;c the 
M(r:(ican, by piftine^ that they then abbrwiated it in the man* 
ner of ilir moll Ancient Egypuan Memglyphics; and at length 
brought it, by nwny gradual improvement;, to In picfent con- 
irnfted form : y« a rtal tbiira^ier or. AiV-e^/r/iif ihe Chioefa 
writing Rill ti , mJ (b .'t litc'y to cootimic 

Vol. IU. K foppofe. 
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fuppofe, under the genitic term of eprjiolic: but 
when he comes to explain the nature of x\\^ fymbo* 
Ikf whiih is performed two ways, tropically and 
ttUegcrically^ he quite omits the firft, and infills 
only on the latter. 

Clemens, on the other hand, gives us thefe three 
kinds, the eptftclicy the faccrdoial or hierogram- 
matical, and the hieroglypbical. Here epiftolic is 
ufed as a fpecific term j and hieroglyphical as a ge- 
neric \ juft contrary to Porphyry, who, in his enu- 
meration, employs them the other way: but then, 
as to their nature, Clemens fays, the epiftolic and 
facer dotal were by- letters of an alphabet^ and the 
hieroglyphic by fymbcls : the firft part of the expla- 
nation is exaft. We have obferved that Porphyry 
judicioufly omits to expkin epiftolary writing, as 
fuppofing it to be well known : but Clemens, 
who adds to epiftolary, facerdotal^ a way of writ- 
ing, tho' like the epiftolary, by an alphabet, yet 
bemg confined to the ufe of the priefts, not fo well 
known, he with equal judgment explains their na- 
ture : but the latter part of his account, where he 
fays hieroglyphic writing was by fymbols, makirig 
fymbolic,. which is a fpecific term, to be equiva- 
lent to hieroglyphical, which he ufes generically, 
is an unlucky blunder-, of which this is the confe- 
quence, that proceeding to divide fymbolic^ as a 
generic term, into three forts, curiologic^ tropical 
and allegorical 'y he falls into a direft contradiftion : 

TTjf Si £u|(aSoX(}c?c, fays he, i pgv ^.D^ioXoyurai tcxtcc 

fAifAfiiTiyy the firft kind of fymbolic writing is by a plain 
andftmple imitation of the figure of the thing intended 
to be reprefentcd\ which is direftly contrary to the 
very nature of a fymbol; a fymbol being the repre- 
fentation of one thing by the figure of another. For 
inftancc, it was the bull Apis, and not the picture 

or 
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or image of .Ofiris, that was the fymbol ofOfirist 
Clemens therefore, we conceive, fhould havefaid,— 
hieroglyphics were written curiologically and fymboli- 
cally •, that the curiologic. hieroglyphics were by imha^ 
tiony the ^hlicj by co7iverJon y ^nd thatj dfthis 
converjiony there were two kinds, xht tropical and 
allegorical I '^nd then all had anfwered to his fore- 
going divifion. For the reft, He explains the na- 
ture of curiologic and fymbolic hieroglyphics with 
fufficient exaftnefs •, fave that the firft inftance he 
gives of allegoric fymbols feems to belong to the 
tropical. ' 

Thus we fee how thefe writers contribute to the 
correfting one another's miftakes. What is ne- 
ceffary for the further clearing up their accounts, 
which, obfcure as they are, are the beft that antir 
quity will afford us, fhall be occafionally conridere4 
as we go along. 

Let us next enquire how hieroglyphics came 
to be employed for the vehicle of my fiery. 

I. The Egyptians, in the beginnings of their mo- 
narchy, wrote like all other infant nations, in a 
kind of univerfal character by pifture ; of which 
rude original effays, we have yet fome traces re- 
maining amongft the hieroglyphics of Horapollo ; 
who tells us, that the ancient Egyptians painted a 
matCs two feet in water to fignify a fuller "*, ^nd fmoke 
afcending upwards to dcnott fire^. But to render 
this rude invention lefs incommodious, they foon 
*devifed the more artful way of putting one fingle 
figure for the mark or reprefentative of feveral 

■ Horap. 1. 1. c. 65. » 1. ii. c. l6i 
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ihiogs; and thus made tbeir pi&ure, and biero* 



This was the firfi improvement of that rude and 
barfoarous vzj of recording mens ideas -, and was 
pra&iled in a twofold manoer -, the one owte 
fimple, by putdog the principal part for the whole ; 
the other more artificiat, by putting one thing, of 
rcfembDne qualities, for another. The firft fpe- 
cies was chc cVRiOLocic HiEBocLvpHiCi the le- 
cond, the tkopical hieroclyphic; the latter 
of which was a gradual improvement on the for- 
mer} as appears both from the nature of the 
thing, and from the records of antiquity. Thus 
the moon was fometimcs reprefcnted by a half lir city 
Jbmctimes by a cynocephaius ' : The overflowings 
of the Nile, fometimcs by a fprcading ■a:aUr in 
heaven and earlb, fometimes by a lion' % (a hie- 
roglyphic, we may fuppofe, invented after they had 
learnt a iiitic aftronomy :) njudge, fometimcs by a 
man without hand}^ holding down bit tyei*, to de- 
note the duty of being unmoved by intereft or 
pity ; fometimcs by a dog near a royal rob:^ -, for 
they had a fuperftition that a dog, of all ani- 
mals, was only privileged to fee the godsj and ic 
was an old cultom for their judges to behold and 
examine their kings naked: now in all thefe Jn- 
ftanccs we Jcc the firft hieroglyphic is itiriologitdi 
the fecond, tropical. 

The Egyptians therefore, employed, as we fay, 
the proper hieroglyphics to record, openly and plain- 
ly, their laws, policies, public morals, and hiftory j 
and in a word, all kinds of civil matters. 

y I. i. c. 14. '■ I, i. c. 21. • Plutarch. If. 

y OJir.—D,tJ. Sic. lib. i. >> Hcrap. 1. i. c. 40. 
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I, This is feen from thofe remaining monii- S 

mencs of old Egyptian wifdom, the obej.jsk.s''. ™ 
That 



That 

* A late curious Voyager, who had examined the larger 
VYRAMiDs with great exaflncfs, and fouod no hieroglyphics 
infcribed upon tbem, riiher without or within, condudes, rather 
too haflily, that they were built before the ufe of hieroglyphic 
wriung in Egypt ; and from (hence insinuates another mrtduConi 
in favour of the abfurd hypoihefis here confuted, that hierogly- 
phics were not the lirft fpecies of writing known in Egypt ; and 
conrequentlfi did not come from piflurc- writing, but from al- 
phabetic marks ; a foolifli trior, which betrays great ignorance 
in the naCuial progrcfs of human knowledge. " Si je fuppofe 
" (&ys Captain. Norden) que les Pyramides, m^rne les der- 
■' nieres, ont etc eleveei avant que Ton eut I'ufagi: des hiero- 
" gJypfi". je ne I'avance fans londeraent. Qui pourroit fe 
" perfuader, que les Egyctiens euflent laifle ccs fuperbes 
" monutnens, fans la moindre infcription hieroglyph iquc, eux, 
" qui, com me on robferve de to u tea parts, prodigueoient las 
" hierogiyphes fui tous les edifices de quelque confidcratiou F 
'■ Or on n'en apperjoit aucan, a\ au dedans, ni au dehors, des 
" pyramides, pas meme fur les mines des temples de la feconde 
" et de la troifieme pyramide : n'eft ce pas une preuve que 
" I'origine des pyramides precede celle des hierogiyphes, que - 
" Ton regarde ncanmoins comms les premiers cBra<^>ere3 dont on 
•• alt ufe cu Egypie." — yeyagt a' Egypt; 3""' pattie p. 75. 

The curious voyager not only fatisfies himfelf in accounting 
for [he want of hieroglyphic charaflers on the Pyramids, by 
their being buili before the invention of fuch charafters, but 
feems to value himfelf upon a difcovery rcfulting from it, that 
HleregfyfiU' tutrt nil ihi ft/) ^orl of luriiijig in Egyft. But 
(here is a greater difficulty in this matter than he was aware of. 

It hath been proved at large, thst maris for ibingi, by a 
kind of pifl are -writing, were the iirll rude effort of every 
people upon earth, to convey and perpetuate their intelligence, 
and conceptions to one another, as foon as they began lo afTo- 
ciate into inbcs and nations. The Monuments in queftion are 
a proof that iKe creflors of ihem had advanced in the arts of 
civil life. No one then, who underflands what Society is, 
can doubt but that the Egyptians had then a method of con- 
veying ihiir thoughts at a dilUncc, by vifible marks : and nij 
one, acquainted with the How progrefs of human invcotionK, 
'&■ i on 
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That vtry ancient one cf R2n:efies, hott ftandzng 
before the pon::£c palace in Rome, and fim 

erected 



an :3:£g:nc thLi z!;:habet:c 'R-rlniig was the £r2 eEbrt towirds 
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But thh cbfervatjcn cf tr^c ciuioas voj-agcr, wticb fcnJibe* 
the cS*z-2ty^ fjpplies the foIiiifoD. Scppofe oiJj the Pyramids 
to be trtcitd m the iniervai be: ween the icvertiofu of cvrisUgic 
and/rc/rria/hfcrogjyphics, thit is, bctwecc their natcrd and more 
^ruEzlsl fUiCt acd the diSccItv variihes : For in their natural 
ftate, they would be or.ly uCtc out cf cecdliry ; acd cot for or- 
samtn:, luxury, or decoration. So that it Is no wonder we do 
not £i:d them on the pyaAMiDs is pompous and fiattering in- 
fcgiylcLi, iike tboie on the o£ £ l i s k s • 

His cbfcnration, Nordcn, indeed, gives as a proof of the 
high antiquity of the pyramidt; and very jafily. But his Draw- 
ings furnlOi t'8 with another argemeni in fupport of this troth, 
wJTich he himfelf fcercs r.ot to have confidered : It is this, that 
the gcr.era! idea cf E^ypuan archireftcre was en^!rely taken from 
the PVRAifii/; : which nothing Aire bat ihc high veneration 
for them, ir.creafed by thv-ir remote ar.tiqait}', cou'd poffibly 
have occaConed ; flnco ;he rgarc c: ihefe fepulchra] monaments, 
fb v/ell ad2r.tc:d to trLn;ph over tiice, is the mofl inconvenient 
that car. ;:0i'fillv be ;ir.2' ired f-r habitLble ftjuftures, whether 
public or private; and exceedingly grotefque, in a]l others. 
And yet we fee, from the aiiCiecr ruins of Eg)'pt, of which this 
diligent and ex^ict Traveller has given cs (b £ne drawings, that 
all their building?, without e::cepticn, were raifed on the idea 
and gccjuj of the Pyramids, We are fcrprifed to find not only 
their perls, ilieir door-Heads, [See plates CIX. — CXVIIL] but 
even the very walls of their temples, [PI. CXLVIL — VIII. — 
CLI. — CLiV.] nay, of their towns, narrowing upwards and in- 
clining in.vcrds, in the manner of a modern fortification. [PI. 
XCIX.— CXV.— CXXXVIIL]— But to return to the folation 
given above : It may be faid, perhaps, ** Allow the pyramids 
to have been ereftcd in the interval between the invention of cu- 
riologic and tropical hieroglyphics, What hindered the Egyptians 
from fcribbiing over thefc bulky monuments with their firll rude 
e/Ikys, 2s other barbarous nations have done upon their rocks ? 
of which we find fpecimens enough in Scandinavia, north-eail 
Tarlarv, and clfewhere." Indeed I know of nothing but cus« 
Tom that hindered them ; that^ereign Miilrefs of the world, 

who 
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eredec^to.adQrn the. city- of HcliepQlis,- is full of 
hieroglyphic characters y thcfe Heriniapion tiranflated 

into 

who only is of force to cont/oll and conquer Nature : And tbat 
Callom did eiFedtually hinder them, is very plain, from oor 
.finding no fpecimens of any of their firft rude hiero|^lyphic 
.paintint^s ; though, fropi them,, their improved hierogiyphks 
received their birth. Nor did they want, any more dian other 
barbarianb, their ifolated rocks for this pLirpofc: they had them 
very com modionfly bordering on the Nile, and in view of all 
paffengcrs. And on thefe, it is remarkable, they have infcriJbiitti 
their improved hieroglyphics, tho' we fee no remains of any tl^e 
earlier and ruder etforts of picture- writing. 

But the modefty and referve of this curious Traveller, and 
his deference to learned Antiquity deferves commendation. 
He is not of the number of thoie who expert more faith from 
their Reader than they commoniv' find, or venture to en- 
tertain him with difcovcries which he did jiot expeft. For 
the learned reader acquiefces in Antiquity ; the fenfible reader 
prefers the evidence of a contemporary,. writer to the con- 
je^ures of a modern traveller : yet fuch is the general hu- 
mour of our Voyagers, that they think they do nothing, if 
they A*^ not redli fy the errors of Antiquity. 1 have an ingeni- 
ous meafurer " of the Pyramids m my eye, and one of the 
lateft too, \l)v» Shaw] who, ii^ the paffion for faying fpmething 
new, allures us, that the opinion of their being sepulchres, 
is an old inveterate miflakc i that they are indeed no other 
than TEMPLES, for religioua^ worlhip. To foften fb rugged a 
paradox, he fays, t^trt n.uas no vmajtrfal €ovfent amangfi the 
Ancitnts concerning the vfe or putpo/e for twhiib iheft l^yretmitls 
nxere dffigned. And was there any univerfal con/eni amongft 
them that fnow was white? But would this fave the modelly Or 
underHanding of him who (hould afirni, after a certain anctbiit 
Thilofopher, that it was black ? And yet fuch a one would have 
the advantage of our Traveller ; who wontd be hard pot to it 
to produce any Ancient, whether Philofopher or otherwife, who 
faid the Pyramids were Temples. But if the pofitive and agi**- 
in^ teilimony of all the old writers extant, may be called a/H- 
*virf'l ccu/entj it certainly is not wanting. Herodotus, Diodo- 
ru9 Siculns, btrabo, Pliny, 'Facxtus, &c. aD'aflure us tbat the 
i'yramids were ^^epulcbt es. Nay, Diodoru^^ to pnl the matur out 
of doubt, informs us that the facred iccminentanies of their 
Pjicila (kid fo. Bat our Traveller fuppofed ihi« uiliverfal coa- 

K 4 fcnt 
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into Greek ; and part of his trandation is preferved 
in Ammianus Marcellinus. By which its appears, 
that the writing on this obelifk contained only a 
panegyric on Ramefies, and a hiftory of his con- 
qiiefts. But this was not the fubjeiH: of one only, 
but of all the obelifks in general ^. We have feeo 
already, and (hull fee further, what Clemens Alex- 
andrinus hath obferved to this purpofe. Diodorus 
faith, that Sefoftris ere£ied two obdi/ks of very \ 
durable fione, each twenty cubits high ; on which he i 
engraved the number of bis forces, the particulars of ] 
his revenue^ and a catalogue of the nations he had , 
cofiquei-ed". At Thebes, Strabo telleth us, there 
were certain obelijks with infcriptions recording the 
riches and power of their kings, and the exterifivenejs 
of their dominion, firetching into Scythia, Bailria, 
India, and the country now called Ionia j together 
with the multitude of their tributes, and the nmnber 

fcrC to be Ihaken at leaS, by Pliny, who (ells n?, ihty ivire 
hvlbf"'- nfimalhn, and lo icep en 01 piaf/i ii implaymrni. Aj 
if this iniimated tha', in Pliny's opinion, ihey were rot Scpul- 
chfcs! Suppofe I {h™ld hy the great Arch at Blenheim was 
huili fir tjliitalion ; and if not to fet an idle people lo worit; 
yet at lead to make them fore: Does this coritradift the nnivcr- 
fal confenl of its being a Bridge, iho" as much ton large for 
the waier that runs under it, as the Pyr.imids were for the bo- 
dies cor.iained ip them. In a word, i'liny is not fpe.iking of 
the s/f to ivhich the buildings were applied, but oF the mstiiiia 
ftr their ercflion. 

'' O ^gyptc, ^gypte, Religiorum tuariim fel* fupereruni ■ 
faSu!s, et aique incredibilcj Polleris fuis; folacjue fupcrerunt 
tnciba LAPiDisus incila, tvk facta NARRANTiBfa. jlfuleim, 
flmenh. ed. p. 90. 

* ivc Si XiGIwf 'O^iK'uKBi IE -n e-c^rfH xISh, ^arxZt to u^O- u- 
■oo-t arjo( TtS tualiii, ip «> iitiyjmtt titi fwyrfi'S- ti;( cunJfMti KJ 

lib. i. p. 17. S. E. 
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ef the foldiery, which conjijied cf a million of men ' : 
And Proclus aiTureth us. That the Egyptians re- 
corded allfingular eventiy memoralik aSliom and new 
inventions on columns^ or jione pillars «. Tacitus 
is more particular than the reftj for fpeaklng of 
Germanicus's voyage into Egypt, and his curiofity 
in examining irs antiquities, he faith: Mox vijit 
veterum Thebarum magna lejiigia ; ££? manehant 
firuStis motibus litters j€gyptix, priorum opujentiam 
compkx-e : jujfufque e fenioribus facerdotum patrium 
fermenem interpretari, referebat habitajfe quondam 
fepiingenta millia relate mlitari: at^ue eo cum 
exercitu regem Rbamfen Libya, j€tbiopia, Medifque 
t? Perjis, & Ballriano, ac Scylhia potitum. Quafque 
terras Syri jirmeniique fc? contigui Cappadoces colunt, 
inde Bylhynum^ him Lycium ad mare imperio tenuijfe. 
Legebantur Ef? indiSfa genlibus tributa, pondus argenti 
^ auri, numerus armorum equorumque, £;? dena 
templis ehur atque odores, quafque copias frumentt i^ 
omnium ulen/tlium qu>eque natio penderet, haud minus 
magnifica, quam nunc, vi Parthorum, aul potentta 
Romana, jubenlur*'. But to obviate at once all the 
cavils of Kirchcr againft this concurrent teftimony, 
I obferve, in the lad place, that it receives the 
fiillefl confirmation from that excellent treatife of 
Horapolk), which confifts chiefly of the ancient 
and proper hieroglyphics ; all of them relating to 
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civil life, and altx>g^ther 4iAfi£ for the auu^ ^v 
^eGulations of philof9phy and thecl9gy. 

•. .2. This is further feen from that celebrated in- 
fcriptfcn on the 'temple q£ Minerva at Sais, fo 
^^ch fppken of by the Ancients j where an infant^ 
ifXi old man, a ; hawk, a fifti, and a river-horfe, 
f xpjeffed this moral fentence, Jllyou who come mto 
fbe, worlds ^«^ go out of it J know this^ that the 
Q^ds hate impudence. The cj^c^llcnt StilUngfleetj^ 
3whp was in the common opinion that the Kgyp- 
fians invented hieroglyphics to fecrete their pro- 
^und wifdom, and that this infcription at Sais was 
©art of that vvildom, pronounces fentence from 
}icnc^^ on all their myftic learning in general : — 
•* Certainly (fays htj this kind of learning de- 
\*^ ferves the high^ft. form arnongft the difficiles 
^ nug^ ; and all thefc hieroglyphics put together, 
**■ will make bu? one good one, and fhould be for 
:^^ -:"hibour loji ^" But there might be much know- 
jledge in their myflic learning, whatever becomes 
f)i- tlie hicroglyphical infcription at Sais ; which 
was indeed no part of that learning, but a plain 
-and public admonit;ion in the proper hieroglyphic ; 
'f^ far from being a difficult trifle^ to be fecreted, 
jthgit it was a very plain and imporfant truth to be 
cffs^ and underllood by the people •, as appears 
from the place where it was engraved, the veftibule 
ef a public temple. 

• And here Kircher*s vifionary labours on this 
fubjeft might have been pitied, had he difcovcred in 
•any of his voluminous writing's on the Hierogly- 
■phics, the Icaft regard to truth or probability. This 
learned perfon had coUedleda fa6t from Antiquity^, 

* ig» Sacr» 1. ii, c. ii. p. 79« • ^ 

which 
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which the notoriety of it will not fuffer us to" call 
in queftion, namely, that the eld Egyptiam am- 
mitieJ their profound and fecret wifdem to the Jial'tf 
hieroglyphics. Egyptian wifdom was a matfer of 
moment. But the learned Jefuic did not duly con- 
fider, whether any of the veliicles of that wifdom 
were yet in being; much lefs did he relleft that 
the fame Antiquity which tells us they had -much 
profound wifdom, tells us likewife, that it was all 
collected in their facerdotal " books, books long 
finceloftj and that the ancient fnonumentsof Hone 
ftill remaining, were records of another nature. 
However, inflamed with the glory of a Difcoverer, 
he launches out in fearch of this unknown World s 
guided by fomeof the Uteftgreck writings, in con- 
junction with the earlieft Egyptian hiei-oglyphlcs. 
The greek writings indeed pretended (tho' very im- 
pudently') to ancient Egyptian wifdom-, butthefe 
hieroglyphics conftantly difclaimed it": By this 
direftion he ftecred at large : and it is pleafant to fee 
him labouring thro' half a dozen folios with the 
writings of late greek Platonilb, and the forged 
books of Hermes, which contain a philolbphy, 
not Egyptian, to explain and illuftrate ok! monu- 
ments, not philofophical. While Hermapion, 
Diodorus, Strabo, Proclus, Tacitus and Pliny, 
arc carefully avoided as falfe lights, which would 
drive him upon rocks and Iliallows. — But to 
proceed. 

* See Ckm. AUx. Slrem. I. vi. l Vol. i. b. lii, 5, 4. 

■" Thus in ore place he cxpreSea himfelf; — Plerique fete 
Ilrroclmum, Diodorum, PliniMin ieeiu, Oieii/feinon oiCi blRo- 
licas tcgum veterunn commcmorationes coniinereopinati fijnt; 

L -quod taracn falfiim cfTe, ex ditlis Juee aeriJia/ia darhs fetit. 

\ p. i6^, Z70. of hi« OtJi/>. *Sgypt> tum, iii, 

II. Thus 
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II. Thus far went the two fpecics, ofthc^i^rt- 
Hieroglyphic -, which, in its laft ftage of the tropi- 
cal, touched upon symbols (of which we are now 
to fpcak) they having this in common, that each 
reprefented one thing by another; in this they diffei 
ed, tliat tiie tropical Hieroglyphic was employed to 
divulge 1 the tropical Symbol, to fecrete : for all the 
feveral modes of writing by things having had 
their progreffive ftate, from lefs to more per-r- 
feftion, they cafily fell into one another j fo tha^ 
■there was but little difference betv/ten the proper' 
Hieroglyphic in its laft ftate, and thejymhlic in its 
iirft. For this method of contriving /r(?f /fa/ Awro- 
glyphics, by fimilar properties, would of itfelf pro- 
duce refinement and nice enquiry into the more 
hidden and abftrufe qualities of things; which 
meeting at the fame time with a temper now 
much turned to fpeculation " on matters of theo- 
logy andphilofophy, would as naturally introduce a 
new fpecies of zoographic writing, called by the 
ancients SYMBOLIC, and employed for secresy «i 
which "1 

aTapa^, il( rvirn^iiiKin' i^Tiifiar fi.Ta^ii, Staid. afuJ Eujtb. 
Pr. E'vatrg. lib. i. cap. lo. 

• Agsinll this, a laic furiocs writer objeias — " But is it credi- 
" ble that the polite and learned priclis of Egypt would ure « 
•' meihod Ko hide and Tecrefe their knowledge, which ihc more 
" rode and barbarous nations employed to publifii and divulge 
" tfaeire.' Or can you conceive that a curious and ftudied re- 
■' finement of fo fcrotting and enlightened a people as ihc 
" Egyptians (hould be one and the very fame thing with a rnde 
" and fimple invention of ihofe nations which were mofl barba- 
*' jous and uncivilized?" Joci-Jiii'i Ciren, V. iii. p. 357. 

I afifwer bjf another qnefiion — Is it credible that the pnlite 

and learned orators and hiHorians of Greece and Rome Ihould, 

out of cbvicc, ufc a method [FtcuKAriVE exfression] to 

perJeft 
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which the high fpeculations, conveyed in it, requi- 
red i and for which it was well fitted by the senig- 
matic quaintnefs of" its reprefentations. 

As the proper Hieroglyphics were of two kinds, 
curielegical and tropical, lo were symbols; the 
more natural, fimply tropical j the more artifi- 
cial, ENIGMATICAL. 

I. Tropical fymbols were made by employing 
the lefs known properties of things. The quality 
was fometimes ufed for the fake of a fanciful re- 
femblance; as a cal ftood for the ttioon^ becaufc 
they oblcrved the pupil of her eye to be filled and 
enlarged at the full moon, and to be contra'ficd and 
diminilhed during its dccreafe*'; fometimes it was 
founded on the natural hiftory of an animal; as a 
ferpenl reprcfented the divine nalure, on account of 
its great vigour and fpirit, its long age and revire- 

pcffeft ilicir eloqnencc, which the firft rude and barbarous na- 
lions em played, out of ncceflicy, and whii:h rude and bsrbaroat 
ti 31 ion s jlj II employ, for wane of inielleftual ideas, and more ab. 
ftraftwrmsf Or cannon ceneavt, ihal a cjrieui and fiudied ft- 
fintmrnt of dreli, in/a iiu^mg and tnllghUned a piaplt as lie 
P'Heni French, Jh uid be em and the fame thing t^ith the radt and 
Jimflt intinthn oflcathern garments to cover itakednefi, amongft 
the Laplanders, a people molt barbarous and uncivilized? But 
if it difpleafea oat ChronolagiA, that fo enlightened asd rcEned 
■ people as the Egypcranb ihould pride ihemfelves in the rude and 
fimple invention of barbarians; what will lie fay to find, that 
the mod favage people upon enrtli go a jtep beyond the moS 
poliihed, in the delicacy and luxury of ipeech? Yet ihiiiit de 
cafe of the Greenlaiidets, or (he milTionary Egede deceives us. 
fht -wemin {Sa.yi\i<:) hai.-t a diaha diff-re-t f.om ihrmn, KmHag 
pjt ef iht/sfii/i ttiiiri ai lit tndi »/ 'wards. nificiU tf tht hard 
Mt». HiA. of Gteenland, p. ito. 
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bled, in this, tlic Mexican, that what things had 
bodily t'orm were generally reprefented by figures \ 
what had not, by marks or charaAers. Which 
wt find verified in the moft ancient of the Egyptian 
Obelilks yet remaining. The reader need but cail 
his eye into Kirchcr, to fee how exactly their hie- 
roglyphics, in this point, refembled the Amtrksn, 
publifhed by Purchas, not only in their ufe, which 
as Purchas ' and Diodorus ''' lay, were to record 
the number of their troops, the particulars of 
their revenue, and the names of their conquered 
towns and provinces; but likewife in their forms 
and figures. But when now every thing was direft- 
ed to fecrecy and myftery, modes as well as fub- 
ftances were painted by images'. Tlius optnnefs was 
expreficd by a hare', deftru3ion by a moufe', un- 
(leanntjs by a wild goat ', impudence by a fly ^, know- 
ledge by an ant', aver/wn by a wolf', anger by a 
cynocephalus *, tsc. And to make the matter 
lUll more myfterious, one animal was made to rc- 
prefent many and very contrary moral modes ; thus 
the ha-uik fignifieil fublimicy, humility, viftory, ex- 
cellence', Wc. On the contrary, and for the fame 
rcafon, one thing was reprefented by many and va- 
rious hieroglyphics; fometimcs for an addition, out 
of choice, to confound the vulgar ; fometimcs for a 
change, out of neceffity, when a hieroglyphic by 
long or frequert ufe was become vulgar or com- 
mon. 

Now the ancient Greeks, though they faw this to 
be a different fpecies of writing from the proper 

» See p. 69. •" Seep. 1:4. 'Seep. S;. 

* Htrap. 1. i. c. 26. '^ c ;o. ^ c. 49. s c. 

(I. "■ c jJ. ' l.ii c. ::. » I. i. c. li. 
' J. i. C, G. 

liieroglyphic. 
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hieroglyphic, and accordingly, as we find by Por- 
phyry, dillinguiQied them into two kinds, hkro- 
glypbkal znA. fymbolicaly yet confounding their ori- 
ginal, in luppofing both invented out of choice, 
have not accurately diftingulfiied either their diffe- 
rent natures or iifes : they took it for granted that 
the hieroglyphic, as well zi/ynibol, was amyfterious 
reprefentailoni and, what was worfe, a reprefen- 
tation of fpeculative notions in philofophy and 
theology; whereas it was ufedonly in public and 
open writings, to regiller their civil policy and 
hiftory: Thefe miftakes involved the whole hiftory 
of hieroglyphic writing in infinite confufion. 

But it is now time to Ipeak of an alteration, 
which this change of die lubjed: and manner of 
expreflion made in the delineation of hierogly- 
phic figures. Hitherto the animal or thing re- 
prefenting was drawn out graphically; but when 
the ftudy of philofophy (which had occafioned 
fymbolic writing) had inclined their learned to 
write much, and variouily; that exaft manner of 
delineation would be as well too tedious as too vo- 
luminous: by degrees therefore, they perfected 
another charadler, which we may call the rmning 
hand of hieroglyphics, refembling the chinele 
writing, which being at firft formed only by the 
outlines of each figure", became at length a kind 
of marks. One natural efteft wliich this running- 
hand would, in time, produce, wemuftnotomic 

■ A very cutious fp«imen nf (his hafty ddineaii'on of tli^ 
outlines of the tigurei (which gave hifth to the running hini 
ctiaraSer we are here fpcaking uf) the leader will find iri Kiri 
chef, j^ 3JO, of his Oittip. ^i};-t. tcjui. iii. where he his eivea 
thcehuiflers on the flor^nriiic obelific, which, though dignii 
£f J by ihat rame, h only a taie mimic in mil 
I pcrlt mocumenii lb intitii^. £ce ptaie VIII, 

Vol. 111. J. 
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to mention; it was, that the ufe would take off 
tht attention from the fymho!^ and fix it on the 
thing Jignified; by which means the ftiidy of 
fymbolic writing would be much abbreviated, the 
reader or decypherer having then little to do, but 
to remember the power of the fymbolic mark; 
whereas before, the properties of the thing or ani- 
mal employed as a fymbol, were to be learnt : in 
a word, this, together with their other marks by 
injiilution, to delign mental ideas, would reduce 
the charadlers to the prefent ftatc of the Chinefe. 
And thcfe were properly what the ancients 
call HJEROGRAPHtCAL"; ufed afterwards oa 
fubjedts 

" The accoanr which a miflionary jefuit gives ns of the fe- 
veral foits of ivnting amongll: the Chioefe v-ill illuftraie thi» 
matter ; — Perml its mraaerts U yenadr plufieun firtei. la 
fremieri nt fanl prf/ijuf ffui d'u/agi, i^ tn ^e let CBtiftr-ve fui poor 
fuiri hoaniitr a Paeii^aiti. Lis ftands beeuceiip maixi OMdtnt 
a'anl fitiet gut dans hi iiifiript:6m piibli^ms : quand ea en a it/su^ 
en cimJuUe hi lii/ra, tf a lafavcar iis diaioAnaires il iftfar^ 
'4e hs deiUffcr. Lti ttsifitmcs, btaucaup plus regvUtrt IS pl»i 
itaux, fervmi dans Vimpreffim ^ mfmi dans Picriiar* tr^nairt. 
ifioKiBBus amme hi Iraiti.ia fini iienformtz, i! (aut un tempi 
confiderable paar les ccrire i c'eft pour cela ^u'on a trouve une 
guatrieme efpece d'ccriture, dont les iiaiis pluz lie?, & moins di- 
fiingticz le3 una des aucres, donnent la facilite d'ecrire ptos viftp 
■r^cestrois demieri tara^tres ant eniri tux bcauceuf ee r'Jfm- 
hlaase, ti rt/pen^mt affix a hoi httrct tepilahs, aax liltrei d'im.' 
frtjfim, id a tecritwe ordinairi. — Nowviaax Memeirti fir 
I'tlat prefent de la Cbiitt, Jar h P. L. It Comtt, torn, i. jSmfi. 
169B, p. 258 — 9. And here let me juft take notice of a ridi- 
tuloua miUfike ioio which the equivocatjon of the word N»t<€ (a 
term fignifying as well Jhort inmd charaflers, as hieroglyphUflJ 
drew 3 cercaia learned grammarian : who in 3 letter to his ftiend 
[G/^ Jm. Rum. p. 4.14. cd. 1731.] undertaking to giire die 
original o^ fliarc band tbaraain, rejefts the account of the an- 
ci;n:s fwhichmalics them a Roman invention) to fetch ihem from 
the Barbarians ; and will have them to be iiideed theVame i« 
(he IgKorabihs Liliric of the Egyptians (mentioned by Apnleiui) 
End the prefent chinefe characters! that is, real bitroglyfbrtu 
But had he cojifidered, [hat Ihe noiti of fimt hand were tnark* 
— fcr 
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fubjc£ts which had employed the ancient hiero- 
glyphic, as we may lee by what follows : Dr. 
Koberc Huntington, in his Account of the por- 
phyry pillars in E^pl ", tells us, there are yet fome 
ancient monuments remaining of this kind of 

writing : " The Franks (fays he) call thefe 

" pillars Jguglia's, and the Engliih, in particu- 
" lar, Cleopalra's needles; but the inhabitants con- 
" tent iherafelves with the general name of pillars. 
** They have no bafes or pedeftals above ground j 
" and if they ever had any, they mutt needs be 
" very deep in the earth. The hieroglyphic 
« charaders, wherewith they are engraven, arc 
*' probably the aboriginal egyptian letters, long 
•* become obfolece, and they rerembleihechinefe 
*' charaders, each whereof reprefents a word, or 
♦' rather an entire fentence-, bcfides they feem to 
" be written the fame way, namely from top tg 
*' bottom." Apuleius'', fpeaking of his initiation 
into the myfteries of Ifis, defcribcs the facred book 
or ritual (which we find was written partly in Jym- 
iolicy and partly in thefe bierographic charafters of 
arbitrary inftitution, refemblingthe Chinefe) in this 

for wirdi, and the mtei ef b''eriigfypbici marks for thing:, he 
would have feeii that they had no mHnncr of relation to one 
another, but were of dilfereac original, and employed to 
different endi : He thinks, however, he has found 3 fup- 
port for his notion in St. Jerom ; who, he fays, tells us fome- 
where or olher, that they came from the flaibarians: lUSaitt 
edbuc uorjF., quit turn tx Barbarerum para trtu itaiir fint, rs' 
lianim em'Jirt. But without fcarching for the place, and re- 
curring to ihe context, we may fafely pronounce, that St, 
Jerom meant here by hot;e, not tht nulii ef jh-rt hand, but 
hiiragi^fh'it naiii; by his faying of them raiantm amifitt; 
which was not true oi focrt haad nmii, bui very true of kiiii' 
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manner: — " He [the Hierophant] drew out cer- 
«' tain books from the fecret repofitories of the Sanc- 
*' tuary, written in unknown charafters, which con- 
*' tained the words of the facrcd Formula, compen- 
" dioufly expreffed, partly by figures of animals, 
** and partly by certain marks ornctes, intricately 
*' knotted^ revolving in the manner of a wheels and 
** crouded together and curled inward like the 
" tendrels of a vine '', fo as to hide the meaning 
** from the curiofity of the prophane'." The 
charafters here defcribed, may be feen in almofl 
every compartment of the Bembine-tahle^ betweer 
the larger human figures; and likewifeon feveral 
of the obeUJks^ where they are difpofed in the fame 
manner. As we find thefe characters mixed with 
the fymbolic^ in the ritual of Apulcius -, lb in th< 
BetHbine-table we find them mixed both with the 
proper hieroglyphic and the fymbolic. 

III. And now this contracSled manner of hiero- 
glyphic writing called hierographicalj will lead us, 
by an eafy ftep, to the third fpecies, called bj 
Porphyry and Clemens the epistolic: For nov^ 
we are come to one of thofe links of the chair 
which ferved to connedt hieroglyphic marks anc 
alphabetic letters-, the firft of which contained curio- 
logic or Jymbolic figns of things; the other comprifec 
figns of words by arbitrary injlitution. For thoft 
hieroglyphic marks which were signs of thingi 

*i For a (pecimen of the marks thus defcribed, fee plate IX 
■fig. I. 

' De opertis adyti froftrt qunfA.im lihros, litter':: rgnorah'ilihu 

' fr/enotaJcs : f.a*tim fgwis cuj fcemodi nnu.'.aUumy concetti Jrr 

mcnis cc mpendi'Ja *verba fuggerentes ; P a R T 1 m n o d O s 1 s , El 

IN MODUM ROTJE TORTUOSIS, C A PR tOL AT J MQUK CON 

DUNSis APiciBus, a curicfta*c fr fan.rum k^toKt inuulta. 
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BY ARBITRARY INSTITUTION, paitOok of the prCK. 

per hieroglyphics in h^in^/tgns for things, and of aW: 
phabetir. letters in 'bi\n^ /igns by mjlihiticn. And 
the contrivance of employing thefe arbitrary marks 
to dcfign all the primitive founds of the human 
voice was inventing 2.n alpbabel. This was what' 
the Egyptians called their epistolic writing. 
And, this, let me obferve, the ancients agree 
was invented by the secretary of an egvptia^i 
K.INC. A circumftancc which will much conduce 
to the difcoverjr of the canfe of its original. 

Now, as it is evident that every kind of hiero- 
glyphic writing, when employed in public bufmefs 
to convey the royal commands to leaders of armies 
and diftant governors, muft be unavoidably at- 
tended with the inconveniencies of imperfeft and 
obfcurc information, it was natural for our Secre- 
tary to fee himfelf upon contriving a remedy; 
and this he found in the invention of the letters of 
an alphabet; ferving toexprefs ttiorij, not Ihmgs ; 
whereby all the inconveniencies of imperf&fl inforr 
mation, fo fatal in niceconjunftures, were avoided, 
and the writer's mind delivered with the utmoft 
cleai'nefs and precifion: which too had this further 
advantage, tiiat as the Government would endea- 
vour to keep their invention to themfelves, letters 
OF STATE were, for fome time, conveyed with 
the fecurity of our modern cyphers*: and thus, being 
atfirft appropriated tothe ufc of the cabinet, literary 
writing naturally acquired the name of episto- 

* It was an ancient cultom, as Diodorus tella us, for Che 
kin^i of Egypt to read all the letters of (fate, themfeh-es, — 

fuht ^a ya; lyicftirls Xb?i>> Burst tht ■a^uni Tx( nrat1a;£^Dii avri- 
t*>\liii»< ivin^i iw iuK^mt Voila njui ifinrn y^nital'ti^ut n^ ' 
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LARv'; which if you will not allow, no reafonable 
account, I think, can be given of its title. 

Thac 

' To thifi perliaps, it may be objefled that Uitrory •a.ritiHg 
had the name of trpiftolary, lather far its being afterwards em- 
ployed in fuch kind of compofttions ; becaufe Clemeni AlM- 
andrinus fays, Thai Ataffa thi Perfian tmprrf, -was tht firfi that : 
iiiTBtt tfifilti i and Tattan, where he gives a lift of fome Inven- 
tor), exprelTes himfelf, Oom Heltaaicus llie hitiorian, in this^ 
manner, 'En-irs?ji5 STNTASZEIN i{iiiji> 11 Hi^aZt tooti Tyn/rafiitn 
yvri. jtaflatWE; Ipti^ir E^?Jm»^i&■, 'ATotrffa J! liej^a outb h. But tO 
this it may be rtpKed, that the foppofnion of literary writing's 
having the name of tf-ijla'arr from any later applicalion of al- 
phabetic letters to this lort of compolition, is very precarioBs; 
for it may be aflced, why rather a name from tjijilcs than from 
any nobler fort of compofition, ia which we mull needs conclude 
Ittters had been employed, before the ufe of epillles, if epiftles 
were fo lately invented? Bmthe truth is, if by cu.lmwur, which 
vl^ord Clemens likewifc ufes, we are to underlland the crmpafing, 
and not the aifjitial tkf.ng md ftulwg up of the tablftj in 
which the Ancients wrote their epiflles (the more natural fenfe 
of the word, and an invention mOre to the genius of a court 
lady) we muft needs fay the whole flory of Atnlla'a invention 
is a very idle qki, and worth only the attention of fuch trjflers 
as the writers Of tkt ini'cntien nf ihingi ; from whence I'atiaa 
and Clemeei had ic: they might at well have enquired after the 
inventors oi fftech : writing epillles being as early ac the txc»' 
lions of conimunicating the thoughts at a diAancc; that is, aa^ 
early as human commerce. We find in the //. ^ vcr. i6g.' 
Belletophon carrying an epiftle from Pratus to lohaics. " No^ 
" fays a great Critic, [dee p. 539, of /Air D'.Jfirtas'iim Mfiem 
" Pbalarii] this was no epifllc, as Piiny rightly remarks, but 
" i:iiiii<iUi i and Homer hitnfelf calls ico;>^{ iB%Ki!.%" I ^a not 
comprehend the force of the learned perfon's argument ; the 
jwint between hira and his noble adverfary was concerning the 
tiiKg, not thenomf; but Pliny's obfervation, and his own, ia 
ConcerniDg the vame, not the thitg. Let what BtlUmphen 
can-ied be mUai ^vxt),^, /mall kaiiei i-f -wiieJ ttiv:rtd •u.-iih luar, 
ttnd •writiiH utin i, a fen of metal, yet was it elTentially an tfiftli, 
if Lkero'a definition of an t^ilite be a true one: Hik rfi, fayi 
he, ElifioU priil-rium, ut is ad juem fcrthmr, di Hi riBus fuai 
ignoral, tirliar Jial. Why Plioy faid, this w1.b| tS\vSs% wag 
not an t^ifilc, hai n co^ieil, was becaufe fmail leaves of wood 
covered with wax, when wiitien on, were called by his coun- 
U^meo-adidJIr, and a mifiive-pafer, ifijiela: that this was hn 
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Tliai this was, indeed, the fa(ft, appears from 
Plato's account of Theuth's inventions. He 
tells us that when Theuth came to confult his 
mafter, king Thamus, about comrnunicating his 

difcoveries to the people, wafa Ttrov iaBm* ^tu9 

ta-i Ttyvxi iTriSii^t, t^ c$»] 3i~ii SiotMr.octi tow aA^ll(C 

'AiyjTr\Uit-, the king declared particularly againft 
co[nrTn.]nicaring the invention of letters. But 
the reaibn he gives for the prohibition, we fee, 
was not the principal and more immediate, (as it 
rarely is amongft Politicians) but only a fecondary, 
and more remote; namely, a regard fo the interefts 
of hieroglyphic learning: for the King tells his 
Secretary, that, if this fecrct fliould be divulged, 
men's attention would be calledawayfrom things, 
to which, hieroglyphics, and the manner of ex- 
plaining rhem, neceflarily attached it, and be plac- 
ed in exterior and arbitrary signs, which would 
prove the greateft hindrance to the progrefs of 
knowledge". What is ftill more pieafant, and in 
the true genius of policies, even the reafon given 
was thought fit to be difguifed : fortho' there might 
be (bme truth in this; yer, without doubt, the 
chief concern of the egyptian Priefts was to con- 
tinue themfelves ufcful -, which they would be, 
while fcience lay concealed in bieregh/fhks. 

Thus the reader finds, that the very contrary to 
the common opinion ts the true; that it was the 



meaning appears from the accoaitt 
paft' *fijiii If iftptsiK mentioned as 
Hudaniu. [Sec ihe D^Jferi. mentioned above.] 
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firfi likraty v;rili»g, not the Jirji hkrogtyphieal, 
which was invented for fecrecy. In the courfc of 
time, indeed, they naturally changed their ufc; 
Utters became common, and hieroglyphics hidden 
andiryfterious. 

But now it may be faid, that tho' the progrefs 
from a Figure to a ^im'pXt Mark hath been traced 
out, ftep by ftep, and may be eafily followed, 
till we come to that .untried ground where art 
takes tlie lead of nature, the point where real 
charailers end and the litirary begin ; yet here, art 
feeing a precipice before her, which feems to di- 
vide the two charafters to as great a diftance as 
at firft fetting out, fhe taUes fo immenfe a leap as 
hath been thoiiol^'^ ^'^ exceed all human efforts: 
which made Tully fay, Surnm^ fapientije fuiflc 
fonos vocis', qui infiniti videbantur, paucis 
literarum notis terminare >■ ; and many of the an- 



* By >»« -vw$ Cicero 
could ever conceive that be 
mod infinite, — See what is 
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urdi: It was impolCblehe 
narliculate founds wetc al- 



Long before this addition was made to the difcourfe on Hiero- 
glyphic writing, one of the ablelt Philnfopliers of this age, M. 
I'Abbft de Condillac, in his Efai fir I'Tigint dei tonmiffancei 
hvmaittii, had the candour to fey, that I had perfeflly well dif. 
covered the progref. by which men arrived to the invention of 
leiters, Cette (cflion [De L'ccriiure] fays he, etoit prefque 
achevce, ^aani VE£ai f^r Ut Hicrog/ypbii traduit de 1' Anglob 
de M. Warburton me tombn cntre les mains : Oovrage or 
I'efprit philofophique et remditlon regnent egalement, &c. me» 
propres refiexions m'avoient auffi condijit a remarquer que I'ecri- 
[uren'avoit d'abord ete qu' une fimple pointore: maijje n'avois 
point encore centc de decouvrir par quels progres on ctolt a 
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;on, p. lyS. /ic. parfi/, — My 
candid ; and to thcni tlie above 
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oilfoit difficile d'y 
'i par M, Warbur- 
nrn have been leli 



Pcients to believe that literary writing was 
I invention of the Gods. 



■'.■However, if we would but refleft a little on 
\j^ nature of found, and its unheeded connexion 

ttrith the objefts of fighr, we (hould be able to 
Pconceivc how the chalm clofcd, and how the paf- 
likge from a..real to a literary charaifter was begun 
'and fmooihed out. 

While the pifture, or image of the thing re- 
prefented, continued to be objefted to the fight of - 
the reader, it could raife no idea but of the thing 
itfelf. But when tlie piHure loft its form, by be- 
'" ing contra£ted into a mark or nste^ the view nf 
this mark or note would, in courfe of time, as na- 
turally raife, in the mind, the_/o»;7i/exprcfiing rhe 
idea of the thing, as the idea itfelf. How this 
cxtenfion, from the idea to the found, in rhe ufe 
of the real chara£ler firft arofe, will be eafily con- 
ceived by chofe who reflect on the numerous tribe 
of words in all languages, which is formed on the 
found emitted by the thing or animal *, 

Yet the ufe to which this new connexion might 
I be applied, would never be thought of till ^he 
I nature of human founds had been well ftudied. 

But when men had once obferved, (and this they 
could but obferve early and eafily, by the brute 
and inarticulate founds which they were perpetu- 
ally hearing emitted) how fmall the number is of 
primitive founds, and how infinite the words are 

' For example, (to ufe the wordj of St. Auftki) when we 
[ fey in latin, xris tinnitiim, equomm himiilum, Dvium I alatum. 
I tubarum elaniBrrm, firidartm cnicnarom, perfpicis bic verba 
[ id fonarc, ut rei qux his vcrbii fignificen;ur, 

which 
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which may be formed by varied combinations of 
thofe fimple founds, it would naturally and eafily 

occur to them, that a very few of thole marksy 
which had before cafitally excited the fenfation of 
thole fimple founds, might be felcfted and formed 
into what lias been fince called an alphabet, to ex- ' i 
prefs them all: And then, their old accuftomed^B 
way of combining primitive founds into words,-*! 
would as naturally and eafily direft them to a hke- 1 
combination of what were now become the fimple 
marks of found ; from whence would arife ute- , 

BARY WRITING. 

In the early language of men, the fimple, primi- 
tive founds would be ufed, whether out of choice or 
neceffity, as fignificative words or terms, to denote 
the moft obvious of thofe things with which chey 
perpetually converfed. Thele founds, without ar- 
bitrary inftitution, would incite the idea of the 
thing, fometimes, as its audible mage, fometimcs, as 
its miural reprefeaiaihe. Therefore the old marks 
for things, to which words of this original be- 
longed, would certainly be firft thought of for the 
figures of thofe alphabetic letters by the ingenious 
inventer of this wonderful contrivance. And, in 
faft, this which appears fo natural has been found 
to be actually the cafe; the moit ar\y alphahls 
being framed from the outhnes of thofe figures in 
the real charafters, which, by ufe, in their biere^ 
gfypbic ftate, had arrived at the facility of cxcitingy'j 
m the mindj the sound as well as thing '. '^ 

IV. But this psliticel alphabet, as at firft it was, 
foon occafioned the invention of another called 
SACRED : for the priefts having a fliare in the 
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luft have an early communication 
the fecret-, and being now jmmerged in deep phi. 
lofophy, they would naturally employ, in their 
hidden dodrines, a method To well adapted to 
convey abftraft fpeculations with exaftnefs and 
precifion. But the various ufes of an Alphabet in 
civil bufmefs not permitting it to continue long a 
fecret, when tt cealed to be fo, they would as na- 
turally invent another alphabetic charadler for their 
jacredwie: wliichfrom that appropriation was call- 
ed HIEKOGRAMMATICAL. 

That the Egyptian priefts had fuch a facrei al- 
fbabttic character, we are informed by Herodotus: 
r—" The Greeks (fays he) write their letters, 
5* and make their computations with counters, 
*' from the left to the right; the Egyptians, on 
'* the contrary, from the right to the left. — 
** They ufc two forts of letters, one of which they 
'* called yiiTfi/, the other /"cpa/i^r *." Diodorus is 
yet more exprefs j " the priests (fay he) taught 
•' their fons two forts of letters, the one called 
*^ facredi the other, the common &n<i popular'" 
Clemens Alexandrinus goes ftiU farther, and de- 
icribes the very books in which this fdcnd alphabet 
was principally employed: And as the place, where 
he explains this matter, is very curious, and contri- 
butes to thefartherilluftrationof thefubj-ft, 1 (hall 
confider it more at large. It hath been (hewn that 
^Clemens, in the paflage quoted above, underftood 

* T^a^ifijila yeapHiri itj Xf.y'i^t<liit ■^fipuri, 'l.J\\K>if fiii, aVo rJy 

tfiii Tti ti, hftalmii xtMndi. lib, ii. cap, 36. 

' ttaJftntn }i nit vlif el /iJr *Ii^r( yja(iif«<»Tfli AtI«, ™ Ti U^ 
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what he" called the facerdotal, lEPATIKHM to be 
an alphabetic charafter. Now the fame writer 
foeaking in another place ^ of the forty-two books^l 
of Hermes, "which contained all the civil and reli- . 
oiousfcience of the Egyptians, informs us, thatterf 
of thefe books were c^We'^fdcerdotal, and were theE 
particular ftudy of the chief prieft, — arforaV')! 
;«; T* lEPATIKA -AxKiiMva. \ fBiSXiV Vx-ti-xi'^a 
Thefe ten, therefore, were written in zfacred alp., _ 
letic charaifer; though, as we learn from him iff-* 
the fame place, all the various kinds of facred 
cbaraBiTi were employed in the compofition of 
thefe forty-two books; for fome were written in 
hieroglyphics; as he tells us, where he fpcaks ofu ■ 
the facred fcribe, whofe bufinefs it was to ftudj^ 
thofe called hiereglyphical, — tStoi- ra'-rr lEPOrAT-j 
*IKA x.oi.'kif/.tMa,- And, what is very remarkable,' 
we find the fubjeft of thefe to be of a popular andl 
civil nature, fuch as colmography, geography, J 
the fimple elements of aftronomy, the chorographyi 
of Egypt, the defcription of the Nile", &c. cortii^ 
fotmablc to what has been laid down concerning'' 
the ufe and application of the mofl early hierogly- 
phics. Others again of thefe books were written 
infymhob, particularly thofe two which the chanter 
had in care : — o wf^or h n ruv t«j /Aatrutwr iiripEfo,'AEii©* 
2TMB0AX1N- tbtou 9«irl Ju'o p/SxBf ivti^wpivxi Sm 
IK TB 'Ejftw. Here then we have all tlie three fpecies 
of facred writing, the hierozlyphic, the fymhlk, 
and the kierDgrammlic or facerdotal-, the laft of 
which, as we hold, was by letters of an s/p 



' Slr^m. lib, vi. p. 633, 63 
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, But an ALPHABET for lecrecy, and confequcni 
L different from the vulgar, was a thing in v 
I amongfl ihe priefthood of almoft all nacions. Philo 
[ Biblius, in Eufebius, fpeaking of Sanchoniatho's 
rhiftory, tells us, that the author compofed it by 

jie aliiftance of certain records which he found in 
i temples written in ammonean letters', not 
Bunderftood by the people: thefe ammonean letters 
■ Bochart explains to be liich as the priefts ufed in 
I fccred matters*. Diogenes I.aertius informs us, 
[ from Thrafyllus, thatDemocritus wrote two books, 
' the one of the facred letters cf the Babylonians^ the 

other of the /acred letters of the city Meroe^: and 
r concerning thefe laft, Heliodorus faith, that the 
i Ethiopians had two forts of letters, the one called 
fwj^d/, the other vulgar; and that the regal refem- 
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* Ammoncorum, i. e. Atnmanim — Abenezra in Le\ 
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Solis, qtiein foluui 
s. Sanchoniathon, 
'. Itaque hie prx- 



I; 30. Templafaaa ad eultum Solii. Quod 
\ fiebrzii eit amrna, unde airstnen teinpli 
^Xteli Dominum credidenint prifci Phsi 

1'amen, crefceiite Tuperllici 
iam ad alia delubra pertinuilTe. Itaque liiint ylmmc- 
I Teu JmmntiiiB funi liters templorum, Ijterx in lacrii 
, Sacr. par. iJ. iib, ii. cap. 17. 

^ > T{«fif«iTUf. In fit. Demscr. Segm. xlix. lib. g. But Rei- 
^jkTiui and Menage, not apprehending there was any lacrcd 
niyrtcrious writing out of Egypt and its confines, will have the 
wSaijU't here meniioned 10 be Babylon in Egypt j but ihey 
ribould have refltjled how unlikely ii wat, if Democritus h^d 
Vchofcn 10 wriie of the /airtd iintri if thi Efyfliam, that be 
1 fliOuld denominate hie difcoui fc fi om a place not at all celebrated 
(Jbr tJmir ofc. when [here weie lb many other that thefe charac- 
r% had xeodcicd f^Djoai. 

bled 
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iWmSx (pmriv y^dfJi^fMocfTiv lEPOrPA^IKOIS >^. dirSt^H 
<rwu Iv p/gAot^i ^c.'^'y^oifjL(j(.o,(nu lEPOrPAWKOlS 

in fpeakingof the tranflation, being the very word: 

juft before employed in fpeaking of the original 

and with great propriety : for U^vy^»^i%i was ufa 

by the ancients as a generic term, to fignify as wel 

facred letters compofing words^ as [acred mark 

{landing for things \ U^oyXvtpiKx not fb, but de 

noting only marks for things : fo that the plain anc 

'fenfible meaning of the paflage is, that a work 

written by the firft Hermes, in \^\t facred dialeSi 

and facred letters^ was. tranflated, by the feconc 

Hermes, into the^r^?^^ dialeSf-^ the original facrd 

letters being ftill employed. And the reafon i 

evident •, the greek tranflation was for the ufe c 

the Egyptians: But fuch would be fooneft invitei 

to the fludy of a foreign dialeft when written i 

their own letters : a common inducement for tran 

flators into a foreign 'language, to preferve th 

original chatafter. Befides, this verfion was nc 

for the Egyptians in general, but for the priefl 

only, and therefore tjheir peculiar charafter wa 

preferved. 

We now begin to fee that the whole extrav^ 
gance in this account, which made it rejedted b 
the Critics with fo much contempt, is only in th 
high antiquity given to. the fadt ; and this, th 
very circurfiftance of the fadt refutes: for it nc 
only tells us of facred alphabetic letters^ which ^ 
have ftiewn to be of late ufe amongft the Egyptian: 
but likewife of a facred dialeil^ which certain! 
was ftill later: And, if I be not much m.iftaken, 
paflTage in Herodotus will lead us to the time whe 
this tranflation was made. Tlie hiftorian tells u 
that when Pfammiticus, by the afllfl:ance of tli 
lonians and Carians, had fubdued all Egypt, h 
' ' place 

8 
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placed thefc greek adventurers on both fides the 
Nile; where he affigned them lands and habitations,^ 
and fent among them Egyptian youths to be in- 
ftrufted in the greek language-, from whence 
fprung the State-interpreters for that tongue^: 
Thus far the ' hiftorian -, from whofe account of 
Pfammitichus*s projeft it appears, that his purpofe 
was to eltablifh a conftant intercourfe with the gre- 
cian nations. The youth picked out for inter- 
preters were, without queftion, of the priefthood, 
all letters and learning ' refiding in that order; 
which had likewife a great (hare in the public ad- 
miniftration. And now the priefthood having the 
greek tongue amongft them, which its ufc in pub- 
lic affairs would make them diligently cultivate. 
Where was the wonder that, about this timi, fome 
of thefc interpreters, 'E^fAtivag, (hould employ them- 
felves in tranflating the /acred Egyptian records 
into the grecian language ? 

But then as to the precife time of the inven- 
tion of Egyptian Letters, it can never be fo 
much as gueffed at; becaufe hieroglyphics conti- 
nued to be in ufe long after that time ; particularly 
on their public Monuments; where we find no ap- 
pearance of alphabetic charadlers. However, that 
letters were very early, we have Ihewn above as 

"j^MC^u-.y CI >ry 'Ej^r.;/;^ Ir AlyvTflu ysylvxci. Euierp. \. \i C. '54* 

Hence it appears that the leatncd Dr. Prideaux was minakeii 
when he fai J — But the nucrfi of it is, the ancient Egyptians did 
not fi»cuk Greek ; -tl^e Pt'Atfnys Jirjl brought that larguage among fi 
t^err, Connexion, part ii. lib. t. p. iz. 

Vol. III. M well 
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well from other circumftances, as from this, the 
giving the invention of them to the Gods '. 

Thofe who are for deriving all civil improv^S 
ments from the line of Abraham, of courfe, bel3 
flow upon itthe invention of an Alphabet. Butfl 
as this fancy is onlyamongfl: the loofe ends of ai»;I 
hypothefis, without any foundarion in Scriptute,J 
thefe critics differ much about chc time. Son: 
fuppofe letters to have been in ufe amongft the Pa- 
triarchs-, and, by them, tranTmitted to the Egyp- , 
tiaiis; but there are fuch ftrong objeitions to this 
opinion, (to mention no other than, the Patriarch's 
fending verbal melTages where it was more natural 
as well as more expedient to fend them written) 
that others have thought proper co bring down the 
time to that of Moses': When God, they fay, 
taught him the ufe of alplmbelk letters, in the 
exemplar of the two tables written, as the texc 
alTures us, -wilb the Finger of GO B. But how, 
from words, which at moft, only imply that the 
ten commandments were miraculoufly engraved as 
well as diiilatcd, it can be concluded that letters 
were then firft invented, I have not logic enough to 
find out. A common reader v/ould be apt to 
infer from It, that letters were now well known 
to the Ifraelites, as God had thought fit to deliver 
the firft elements of their religion in that kind of 
writing; I fay, he would be thus apt to infer, 

■ See p, 63. of this volume. ^H 

' I liave the picarure to find, that fo fenfible a writer as the 
celebrated Mr, JJiru^, in his Co-jc-mrei fur la G>neft. has 
cfpoiifed this opinion, chat atpbabeiic ivrinngwai in ufe amongft 
the Egyptians before the time of Mofes : He has likcwife adopted 
the arguments here employed in fupport of it, a$ well as this 
whole iheorj- of liiertgty^hic •uirilin^. 

though 
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though Moses had never fpoken of rhcm on other 
occaSoDs (which he hath done) as of things in fa- 
miliar ufe' : But if God was indeed the revcaler of 
the artifice, how happened ic diat the hiftory of fo 
important a circumlUnce was not recorded ? for 
as we Ihall fee prcfently, the Memory of it would 
have been one of the ftrongelt barriers to ido- 
latry. 

However, though I think it next to certain that 
Moses brought letters, with the reft of his learn- 

■ ExoD. xxviii. si. Aid ibi ftsnti jhaU'hi 'With the namit 
if ihi (biUrtn ef Ifrael, Hucl-ve, ae<6'-aing la liiar namts i 
LIKE THE EMCKAVINCSOPA SIGNET, r^ery em -wilb hit name 
fiiali ib-y it, arti'di«g la ihi fwtht I'iin, And again, ver. 
. ,56. AkJ iheu jhuU make a PiuU cf pyre golJ, and graiie 
tptu it, liki the ettfra'i.iiigi ef a fignet, HoLINds TO THB 

Lord. Had leiiers been invented by Moses, and unknowtt 
till thirn to the irraeiitcs, would he not naturall/ have fiuJ, 
*vheii lie directed the woikmen lo engiave names and fentences 
on ftonesEiid'gold, — and m ibrje engtaTJini,'! \tu ^atl enpLy the 
alfhalitlic ibaraSert <wtich I halt loiu inven/eJ and taught you 

ill vfe tff On the contrary he gives them a very different di- 
leClion ; he refcri them to a model i;i familiar uii;, — Uki ibe ta- 
gToiiiignf a figntt. For the ancient people of the Ea ft en- 
graved names and fcntcnces gn their fenU, jui) as the Maho- 
'mctan princes do at picfent. — Mr. Fleiiri with great ingenuity 
I conJc/lt5 the high petfeSion of the arts at diis lime ainongft 
^F^the Ifraclites. " lis fyavoient tailler & graver )» pierces 
' prccicufes. lla cloient MeDuifters, Tapillieurs, Bruileura 
' & Parfunicurs. Enire ces arts, il y i-n a deux que 
* j'ldmire principalement : la laillc dcs picrreries, & la 
■' fpoie dcs iicuri-s, telle* qu' eloieni les Chctubins dc I'Ar- 
" chc ii le Veau d'or. Ccux ijui oni tant foil peu eon- 
" noifr4i>ic dcs aits, f^aveifi conibien il faui d'ariitices & de 
'* machines pour cm ouvrages. Si des-lois on lea avoii Irou- 
" vees, on avoit deja bien ratline, menne dans les arts qui ne 
" fervent qii'a roinement ; & fi Ton avoit qiielque Tecret pour 
" fiiire Ke memcii chofes pins facilemeni, c'tftoit encore une 
" plus ^rand perfeiliori, ce qui foit dit en pafTant, pour mon- 
'* trcr <]iiece[tesiitiquitefi eloignee u'eioit pas groffiere & ig- 
" noiante, conimc pluficuti a'tmagiacni." Altturi dn Ijrtuli'ts, 
' icA. 9. 
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ing, from Egypt, yet I ccMld be eafily perfuaded to 
believe that he both enlarged the alphabet, and al- 
tered the fhapes of the letters ". i. The hebrew 
alphabet, which he employed in the corapofition 
of the pentateuch, is confiderably fuller than that 
■which Cadmus brought intoGreece. Cadmus was 
of Thebes in Egypt; helqourr.edinSyria, and went 
from thence into Greece : His country Ihews thathi* 
letters were Egyptian; and this, their difference 
in number from-the hebrew^ fufficiently confirms. 
CadmtTS having only fixteen, and the Hebrews 
two and twenty. 2. That Moses likewife al- 
tered the fliape of the Egyptian letters I think 
probable; all hieroglyphic writing was abfolutely 
forbidden- by the fecond commandment, and with 
a view worthy the divine wifdom ; hieroglyphics 
being, as we Ihall fee here:ifter, the great fource 
ef their idolatries and fiiperftitions. But now al- 
phabttic letters, (which henceforth could be only 
,ufed amongft the Hebrews) being taken by the 
Egyptians "from their hieroglyphic figures, re- 
tained, as was natural, much of the Ihapes of thofe 
characters: to cut off therefore all occalion of dan- 
ger from fyrabolic images, Moses, as I fuppofe, 

■ ■ " -A ceriain anonymous writer, quoted by Criniiqs from an 
ascient MS, in hii A baaipa M/cifUna, is of this opinion But 
Iquote him chiefly for his pacific difpofi don Co accommocl^te and 
"(fcimpromifc mauers, by giving every nation its Ihate in the 
-^ory of the invention ; not. 1 mean, of the alphabetic pa^cn, 
but of the various alphabetic cbaraelen, 

Mofes primus Hebraica; 
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rtcoraicas exaravlt literas j 
es ragacicondideruni Aicicas; 

'* Quas Laiini rcripciiamus, edidit Nicollraia) 

" Abraham Syras, ic idem repperit Chaldaicas; 

" liis ute'non minore, protulit 'Sgyptiacas ; 

" GulfiU prorofit GeCarumi qiias videnius, liKu 

See p. 83, S+. of this volume. 
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altered the Ihapes of the Egyptian letters, and re- 
duced them into Ibmcthing like thofc fimple forms 
in which we now find them. Thofe who in much 
Jater ages, converted the nortliern pagans to the 
chriftian Faith obfcrvcd the fame caution. . Fur 
the charafters of the northern alphabet, called 
RUNIC, having been abufed to magical fuperftition, 

were then changed xa the Roman. Tantas in his 

Runsi (fays Sheringham) latere virtutcs Gothi 
ante fidem fufceptam rati funt, ut five lioftium 
faput diris facrandum, five pefliis morbique amo- 
liendi, five ahud opus fufcipiendumfeincantationi- 
bus Runif^ue muniebant — Poit fidem vero fufcep- 
tam RuH^e, qui incantationibus prEftigiisque magi-- 
cis In lantvim adiiiblta; fuerint, adeo fallldiri cce- 
perunt, ut multi libri, multaque antiquamonutnen- 
ta cxinde praepoftero zclo dejefta atque deleta funt : 
unde hilloria Getica magnum dttrimentum cladem- 
queaccepit. Tandem vcro, telle Loccenio, SigfrJ- 
dt cpifcopi Britannici opera {Papa etiam romano 
fuam opcram prfefliante) eo res devenit ut Run^ 
in Suecia A. dml. pcnitus abokrentur^ &: charac- 
tcrcs Latini fubltitucrentur '. 



This account will reconcile the differing fyfiems 
of Marfliani and Kcnaudoti one of whom con^ 
tends ', that the letters which Cadmus brought in- 
to Greece were Kgyptian j ihe other, that they were 
Phcnician ' 1 and both of them appeal to the au- 
lliority of Herodotus -, who fays plainly, " that the 
alphabet brought by Cadmus into Greece was Egyp- 
tian; and yet, fpeaking of the three moft ancient 
infcriptions in Greece, he fays, tbty ivere in Pheni' 
tian tharaittrs, which very much refembled the 

, ' D* Juj^^gM. *rig, p. t9)-rj... . » Cun. Chron. 

* Siir J'ori^inc in Ictiro Gitctjuc!. 
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ionic:" forifwhat has been here fuppofcd be allowed, 
then the alphabi't which Cadmus carried with him 
was doubtlefs of Moles's invention, as to the/orw, 
but Egyptian, as to the power. It may be juft 
worth obferving that Rcnaudot's dil'courfc is full of 
paralogifms, which this folution dete£ts. 

3. To this let me add another confi deration. 
The vowel-points (as feems now to be generally 
agreed on) were added fince the Jews cealed to be 
a Nation. Tht hebrew language was originally, 
and fo continued to be, for a long time written 
■without them. Now if God firft taught Mofes an 
alphabet, can we believe that the vowels would 
have been thus generally omitted ? But fuppofe 
Mofes learnt his alphabet of the Egyptians, and 
only made it fulier, and altered the form of the 
letters, we may eafily give a good account of the 
omiffion. The Egyptian alphabet, as weobferved, 
was invented for precifion, and ufed for fecrecy. 
Bothends wereanfwercdby an alphabet with hardly 
any vowels. 

Thus we fee that the form of alphabetic ch3ra<Sers 
was a matter of much importance to the Hebrews, 
as to the integrity of their religion. If therefore, 
God was the immediate author of them, it is dif- 
ficult to fuppofe that Mofes could omit to record 
the hiftory of their invention, fuch a hiftory being 
the beft finftion to recommend their ufe ; and the 
beft fecurity againft a return to the idolatrous prac- 
tice of hieroglyphic-writing; to which this people, 
fo fond of Egyptian manners, were violently in- 
clined. 

But we have not yet done with Manetho ; The 
laft circumftancc opening ihc way to another dif- 
covery 
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Coveiy of greac importance in the egyptian anti- 
quities: for by tliis paflbge we find they had not 
only facred cbaraSlsrs and tellers-, but zfacred dia- 
. lECT or language alfo; for what lie here calls 
llif* Ji«'X(XT«, in another place (where he incer- 
l.preis a certain Word in this language) he calU 
I «fa j-XiuiTffa °. It migiit perhaps be imagined that 
] this /acred dialiil was only the more ancient egj'p- 
I tian languagei which being now grown into dil- 
\ ufe, was prclcrved amongft theprielthood : But if 
■ve confider die I'mall and llow change to which the 
' eaftern languages were fubjeft; efpecially rhatof a 
people who adniittedfo little of foreign manners, wc 
( can fcarce believe this to have been the cafe. Be- 
b fidei, ihcfaered dialed was ufcd for fecrecy, (being 
I known only tothe priefts) which could never be 
I the condition of a national language, how ob- 
I" folete foever we may fuppofe it to be grown. 
' All this confidered, I take the facred dialed to 
have been a language of their own framing ; and 
one of their iatelt expedients ior keeping their fci- 
ence to themlclves. We have fhewn how, for 
, .the fake of exaftnefs, as they grew more fpecula- 
f tive, they invented an alphabet to exprefs their 
I conceptions by marks for ivcrds, Jntlead of marks 
I for things: But the fimple myltery of a peculiar 
ralphabet, employed in a common tongue, would 
I be foon detedted -, they therefore, as now it appears, 
(invented a peculiar language for the ufc of their al- 

{ihabet ; and thus, under a double cover, elFeftual- 
y fecured their hidden fcience. The way offram- 
'» ing t\\K facred dialed., I fuppofe, to be this, They 

*E««>4r« K Ti oo'^TJc. aC-rZ, ."fi.©- TKXfiS, tJtc U fr. !?«- 
T; •e.pW TS y« TK aaO' lEPAN rAnil-lN Saai\U c-rr- 
■Si, T« ft LQS wufM> if* kJ moipj'ic rxta tri KOtXH-J AIAAE- 

I.KtoV, l^^w viutAifimt y.nT«i YtCSOS. J/iuJ J-/rfh. coat. Ap. 

I lib. i »p. 14. 
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called things by the names of their hieroglyphical 
feprefentatives : Thus Yk in the egyptian tongue 
fignifying a ferpent; and a ferpant, in their hiero- 
glyphics, denoting a king % Yk, as Manetho in- 
forms us above, fignified a king in the facred dia- 
k5l : And in this manner, their hieroglyphics be- 
came a fufBcient fund for a new language. 

On the whole then it appears that the Egyptian 
priefts had thefc three methods of fccreting their 
recorded knowlege •, by hieroglyphic symbols, 
by a sacerdotal alphabet, and by a sacred 
T)iALECT. In explaining their feveral natures, and 
diftinguithing them from the proper hieroglyphic^ 
I have endeavoured to difembroil a fubjeft which 
feems to have perplexed even the Ancients them- 
'felves; who in their accounts of the egyptian litera- 
ture, perpetually confound the feveral fpccies of fa- 
tred writings with one another. What greatly con- 
tributed to this confufion, I prefume, was the facer- 
dotal praftice of promifcuoufly ufing, in one and 
the fame book or literary monument, the feveral 
"Various fpecies of facred writings that is to fay, 
tht proper hieroglyphic^ xht fymbolic^ and the >&/>r^- 
grammatic ; as was done in compofing the Bem- 
bine table, and the myftic ritual defcribed by 
Apuleius, 

" Thus we find how it happened that that which 
"had its origin in necejjity^ came, in time, to be 
employed for fecrecy^ and was at length, improved 
into an ornament. But now, in the inceflant revolu- 
tions of things, this imagery, which was at firft 
[invented for open communication, and was from 
.thence converted into myftery, at length refumed 

^ Horapolloy lib. 1. cap. 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 

..-•• -: . . . its 
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_i primitive ufc; and, in the flourifliing ages of 
^Greece and Rome, was employed in their monu- 
^nts and medals as the flioneft and plaineft me- 
Ipd of conveying men's conceits : and a symbol, 
Jiich, in Egypt, was pregnant with profound wif. 
I^m, was in thofe places, the vocabulary tk the 
!ople. 

f J To illuftrate thefe feveral changes and revolu- 

D;^ns, we Ihall once again take up our jnftance 

tft'om LANGUAGE ; (which ftill, in allies minutei: 

LjJterations and improvements, ran parallel with 

LwRiTisc) and Ihew, how the original expedient, 

Lio communicate our thoughts in converft, the rude 

Effibrc of necejfuyt came in time, like the firft bie- 

pjglyphics, to be "turned into myfiery, and afier- 

mards improved into the arts of eloftience and peiT 

* laQon, 

1. It hath been already ftiewn, in the fable of Jo- 
jham, how the Apologue correfponded to the proper 
Egyptian hieroglyphic ; and was invented only to 
prelent a fenfible image to the unimproved con- 
xption of the hearer. 

As the change of the object, wliich the fable 

introduced, made it exaftly anfwer to the tropical 

hieroglyphic; fothat fort of prosopopoeia, which 

I, the fable much employed, reprelentinga multitude 

L^ under the image of one, made it equally corre- 

H ^iiond with the curiological hieroglyphic. 

^ft n. But now, in after times, either when men 

^KJtcgan to affcft myftcry, or their fubjed: to require 

• -fecrtcy, they gradually changed the Apologue or 

fable, by quaint and far-fetclied allufions, into a 

PARABLE, on fct purpofe to throw obl'curity over 

the 
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the information i jufl: as the trcpical hieregfypbic 
■was turned into the tropical fymbol. We find in- 
numerable inftances of this mode of fpecch in 
Scripture : Thus God by the prophet Ezekiel : 
— *' Son of man, utter a parable unto the re- 
" bellious houfe, and fay unto them. Thus faith 
" the Lord God, Set on a pot, fet it on, and 
*' alio pour water into it: gather the pieces there- 
*' of into it, even every good piece, the thigh and 
•' the flioulder, fill it with the choice bones, 
" Take the choice of the flock, and burn alfo the 
*' bones under it, and make it boii well, and li 
" them feeth the bones of it therein *"." 
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And in this manner was the PflrtiWir employed 
both amongft the Orientalifts and Greeks: and thus 
the Jews underftood it, as appears by the com- 
plaint of the prophet : " Ah Lord! they fay of 
*' me, Doth he not ipeak parables " ;" and by 
this denunciation of our Lord himfelf; " Unto 
" you it is given to know the myfteries of the king- 
" domof GoD; butto others in TARABLES ; that 
** feeing they might not fee, and hearing they 
" might not underftand'." And thus that great 
matter of grecian eloquence, Demetrius Phalereus, 
explains it: " The allegory is ufed (fays he) as a^ 
" covering and difguife to the difcourfe*." ^ 

III. We have obferved, that the Symlelthc more-' 
if receded from the proper Hieroglyphic, the more 
it became obfcure ; till it divided itfelf, at length, 
into two forts, the tropical und the enigmatical: Juft 
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fo again it was with the Parable, which (anfwcring- 
to the tropical fymbol) grew more and more myfte- 
rious, till it became a riddle; and this again ex- 
aAly correfponded to the enigmatical Hieroglyphic. 

This, in facred Scripture is called a dark sat-^ 
IIG f otT ig«x'"'' Fo'' the nature of God's difpenfe*" 

"tion required enigmas; and the genius of chofe times ' 
made them natural. The prophet Ezekiel will 
furnifli us with an example : — " And the word of 
*' the Lord (fays he) came unto me, faying. Son 
" of man, put forth a riddle, andfpeak a Para- 
** bU unto the houfe of Ifrael ; and fay. Thus faith 
'* the Lord God, A great eagle with great 
*' wings, long winged, full of feathers, which 
" had divers colours, came unto Lebanon, and 
*' took the higheft branch of the cedarj he cropt 
" ofT the top of his young twigs, and carried it 
" into a land of traffic'', &c." In the interpreta- 
tion of thefc Riddles conf!l"ted much of the old 
ealtern Wifdom, according to the obfc-rvadon of the 
Wifc-man : " A man ot underftanding (fays he) 
*' fhall attain unto wife counfels ; uo underltand a 
" Proverb and the interpretation ; the words of 
" the Wife and their dark sayings'." It was 
the cuftom too, as we learn from Scripture* (and 
it lafted long, as we learn from Jofephus',) for 
the Snges of thofe times to fend or offer riddles 

4 to each other, for a trial of fagacity, to the expofi- 
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i. vfr. z. f^/,j. 

■ U, 13. !+• 
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I Xey^funa l Tat Tffiin Baeiftiv^, sa^ana^t itsut atnu tuth; 

, 1^ fl«*»)>«VT»^IT" JlS"'»M«l ifllTWI. ^1'ij. Juil. lib. Viil, 
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fton of which, rewards and penalties were annexed " i 
iP;f h^t the prefent of a riddle was fometimes only 
^^dl2i^tm for a booty: hence, the underfianding 
dark fentences became proverbial amongft the He- 
brews to fignify the arts of fraud and deceit; as may 
be coUefted from the charader ^ven by Daniel of 
Antiochus Epiphanes: " And in the latter time of 
** their kingdom, when the tranfgfeflbrs are come 
*^' to the fuU, a king of fierce countenance and un- 

" DBR%TANDING PARK SENTENCES ftiall ftand 

^,-Thfi myfterious cover to this kind of wifdom 
82ade it (as always fuch a cover will) the moft high 
prifed accompli(hment : fo when the Pfalmift 
would raife and engage the attention of his audience, 
be begins his fong in this manner : " Hear, all ye 
\ people^ give ear, all ye inhabitants of the world: 
both low and high, rich and poor together. My 
niputh fhall fpeak of wifdom, and the medita- 
tion of my heart (hall be of underftanding. I 

^ WILI4 INCLINE MINE EAR TO A PARABLE; I 
** WILL OPEN MY DARK SAYING UPON THE 

^* HARP°." For as a great Critic in facred and 
profane learning rightly obferves upon the place : 
Pfalmi hujus au£lor^ quo auditores attentos reddat^ 
his promittit fe de rebus maximis^ £s? in quibus 
jfumma fafientia pojita ftt^ diilurum ; 6f in carmine 
hoc componendo artem quam potuit maximam adhibuit^ 
uf materia dignum redderet p. 

"* A;c?— — TOP c\ TVfantivla Jt^ocroT^Vf/Mv XoX9fAcota *me(A'^'attf ^rja^ 
w^G<; rl> E'i^xy.ov AINIFMATA, Kj tra^ avra 7\£cQiTv d^iQfia.' tc> o), 

^ Chap. viii. ver. 23. ® Psal. xlix. 4. p P/aU 

morttm Liter in Verjiiulos metrice Jtii/us t^c. Ed. Hare> F/fiJc. 
Csc'fi. p. 265. 

And 
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And as, in the improved art of writing by 
SymbclSy the Egyptians, (as well to give it tlte air 
of learning and elegance, as. to cloud it with a 
variegated, obfcurity) ftudied -all the fingLilavpre- 
ferties of beings, and their relations^ in order to fit 
them for reprtrleiitatives of other things ; fo in the 
an of spiiAKiNQ, men foon began to adorn thofe 
modes of information juft now mentioned, with 
tropes and figures; till at length Pofterity began to 
doubt about . the original of figureiive expreffleny 
even as they had doubted about the original of 
iiereglyphic painting : whereas in truth, the firft, 
like the latter, owed its birth to mere want and 
rufticity; that is, a want of words, and rufticity 
of conception. To give an intlance of the firft 
want, in the pleonasm; of the latter, in the 
METAPHOR : for eaftem fpeech abounds with thefc 
figures; they conftitute its pride and beauty, and 
CO excel in tliem, confifts the art of their orator* 
2Tul poets. 
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1. The PUonafm evidently. arofe from the naT- 

iWDefs of a finiple language : the hcbrew, in 
which this figure abounds, is the fcantieft of all 
the learned languages of t)\t e%^ : Amant (fays 
Grotius) HebrM verboritm copiam ; itaque rem 
tandem muUis verbis exprimunt \ He docs not tell 
us the reafon j but it is ieen above, and appears 
to be the true : for when the fpeaker's phrafe 
comes not up to his ideas (as in a fcanty language 
it often wiil not) he naturally endeavours to ex- 
plain himfelf by a repetition of the thought in 
other words; as he whofc body is ftraiten'd in 
room is never relieved but by a continual change 
of pofturc. Wc may obli^rve this to happen fre- 
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quenriy in common converfation ■, where the con- 
ception of the fpeaker is ftronger than his expref- 
fion. The moft fcanty language therefore wUl be 
always fuUeft of repetitions, which is the only 
eepia in that which Grotius fpeaks of. 

2. The Metaphor arofe as evidently from rufti- 
city of conception, as xhepleonafm from the want of 
words. The firft fimple ages, unculiivated, and 
immerged in fenfe, could exprefs their rude con- 
ceptions of abftrad: Ideas, and the reflex operations 
of the mind, only by material images-, which, fo 
applied, became metaphors. This, and not the 
warmth of a florid and improved fancy, as is com- 
monly fuppofed, was the true original of figurative 
exprefiion. We fee it even at this day in the ftyle 
of the American favages, rho'of the coldeft and 
moft phlegmatic complexions, fuch as the Iroquois 
of the northern continent ; of whom a learned mif- 
fionary fays: " They afFeft a lively clofe exprefiion, 
" like the Lacedemonians; yet for all that their 
«' ftyle \h figurative^ and wholly metaphorical'.'* 
Their 

' Les Iroquois, comme les Lacedemonieas. veulent un dif- 
cours vif tc concis; leur Style eft cepenilaoi figure, Sc leu 
jnciajibtiriqHt. Maun Jti Sauutigti Jmcri^uaini compareti 4Uui 
Maun dtt frtniicri Ttmfii, far Lafilau^ lom, i, p, ^8o. 4'*. 

And of the various languages of ull the people on that j;reit 
continent in gi^ncial, he expreiTeth hlmfelf thui, La pliipjrt de 
ces Peuples Occidentaux, quoiqu' avec iles Langues trcs dif- 
frrenies, ont cependant a peu pres la mcme genie, la nicmc 
fa9on de penfer, et les mcme lours pour s'exprimer, lom, ii. p. 
^Si. Csridamint gtves pretty much the fame account of the 
buvages of South America. Speaking of their languages he 
fays, plufieurs font encrgiques U fufceptibles d'eloquence. &e. 
p. 54 which can mean no other than that their letms are highly 
- figurative. But this is the uniwerfal gen^ui of the language <m 
ifaibariiins. Egtdt, in Vnhipr, ef GrttaluKd, fa/s, tht Lan~ 
gKBge ii titry ri<h ef iL-iirdi mi fmjf, aed of futh ENtKGv, 
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Their plilegm could only make their ftyle concife, 
not take away the figures ; and the conjunftion of 
ihclc different charaiScrs in it, ftiews plainly that 
mttaphors were from neceffity, not choice. The 
very fame charader, in other words, Diodorus 
gives of the ftyle of the ancient Gauls : In comcr- 
fetion^ fays he, they ufc ibe utmoft brevilyy attended 
iL-ilb a highly fgurative obfcurily : their fpetcb 
abounds with a licentieui kind ef Synecdeche-y which 
haves tnin:h to the bearer to unriddle and divine -^ and 
alfo -with hyperboles '. — 

tf'ol ent it tflti at a Ufi, and fusx.hi U rtudtr it in Daniji. p. 
165. This ifrgy is apparently what the French Mtilionaty 
mIIj rnl mtlapheriqut. Quintilian, fpeaking of meiafhert, fays. 
Qua quidi-m cum tta ell ab ipfa nobis concefla natura, et indofU 
^uoque ac Don icntienm ca frequeuict uUoiur, lib. viii, c. 6. 
which fliewi, by ihc wjy, that Qainiitian did ooc apprehend 
iheir iiue caufe or original. — By all this may be ftenhow much 
M. Bullet miffiakes ihe matter, where, in his Mtaehii fur 
la langiti CtUijui, he fays. " Dam In fayi chavds une imagina- 
' tion ariJcnie decouvre ^ilcmcnt U plus petite tefTembUnce qu' 
' une chofe peui avctr avec une autre. £]le voit d' abord, 
' par cxeuplei la report qui fe trove cnire un hommc cruel & 

• une bete ferocei « pour farre connoiire qu' elk apperfoit 

* ce[tc rcflemblance cllc doiine a cet homme le nom de Tigrc 
^ t da laHgi'ge fig"" i^ mttupiori^ue. Dans tn 

' ^''J' f'^'ditt ou I'iui agination n'a pas une vivaeiic pareille on 
»fe fetl dt iirmi frspfii pnr exfrtiKer ehaque cbofi, on appelle 
lout par Ton nom." Vol, J. p. 6. But wc£nil thela^ to be 
& otberwife. 

InrlilHHi e\m<tSiiyy»ii' «:i^Xt S ?ii>0ili( i> vtn^a^jj^. — p. t J j, 

Eliii bcin{> the iijture and genius coramon to ail the barbarous 
liliuiis upon vanb, 1 am aJmod tempted to believe Giefjy of 
tttninnlb, wlicn he fays, chat he tranflaied bis worthy hiflory 
Ejif Briuin frtini the Welch ; of which, his oiiginal, he gives 
Wiu charaftcr, — Pbalrrela vtrba & ampM/x diSi-^Kn. If ibis 
mt» not lui one can haitlly tell why lielhould mention a ciicutn- 
iiancc that neithti icaunmcnJed his copy nor hii origioal. But 
^ charaflct of tUe ballads of the old Welch Bards, fully fup- 
Hls UioJofut'i aicount of the %le of the audeni GattU. 

3 Buc 
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- Bbt "IPC f!fcit HOC iririi' £ir-fctrhrf cxxrrr:: jcs. 
Br^fe ^mll cnljr rrfci oa wtir h :b cacrzcc 3 

cocntooD zcoclc arc aiwzv^s rixsft i. - rn tc i^^ioi 
Cicero ob&vrd chi IcrTg ig^, V-.^- 
r^gi r g d:c cfir of aeffj^rcrr- *t*- Iji ih-: 
a!p5cr 5t5c, he fgju — Tnzilsf ccc fbrnf> crr- 
Dnor, q^a i l g^ jgnc JT.-g i r lirrrja c-^ris ctfr-r r : z 
jnouO LrlunonjO!, fedcnarn rziJiics? ksra. yivimztn 
eft coram, g^Mwusrs vrtti^ fizzz: s^^r^ .jnzz * i 
ftgtttSy hantrU i fnimgni£. NL^il irDruzi Mrun ij- 
daocr, fed ait fi-iikcft iSi, u-dc cnr^r'^rxi : --^ 



fi res fimm ruEom habct no3:r% ir.-rri; .-j:. 1; 



-^ 



peoples dciighr In chat ocber figure oc izeech, 
pAorcstBs, a paffion net nrcriger in o-r cim 
times than in thoSrof Arifto-cj who cb.errts 
« ATPCIKCI fw';^-* rNriMGTTnCI flr^ And ihc 
gicrfs images under which proverbial truchs in all 
ungoages arc coovered, fliew they ozAt di?l:^h:ed 
in their own invencons : for, to rfie People^ :: is 
certain, we are altogether indebted for tb^ ibecics 
cf infbuaion. 

It is true, when grois concepricn rrer with a 
warm imagination which delighted in pairiring 
ftrong and lively images, and was in:prD^'ed by ex- 
ercifc and irfc, figurative ezprefEon would c-e : Dcn 
adcmed with all the flouriihes of wit. For wi r con- 
fills in ufing ^ot^wietapboricimages in urxomnion 
yet apt allufions: juft as ancient cgyptian wisdom 
did in biercgljpbic ffmbcls fancifully acalcgized. 
Plato perhaps had fomething of this in his tholzghrs 
^if he had not, he had hardly any thine lb eood) 



• OratST- C20. xxir. 
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ihm he observed to Alcibiades, that the Piopts Ksas 
• exceiient majler of 



■ Thus we fee it has ever been the way of men, 
K>th in Speech and li''ri:ing, as well as in Cloil 
tid Habitations, to turn meir wants and necclfit 
hto parade and ornament*. 

IV. In the firll parallel between Speech and 

\J4^Titing., we have compared melapbors to rhe Ullers 

fff an alphabet; and how well the parallel runs 

I may be further feen from hence j The Egyptians 

j ,bad, as has been (hewn, two forts of alphabetic 

rletters, rheone^o^a/dr, the oKher facerdoial -, fo had 

" lie Ancients in general two fores of metaphors; one 

ten and inteliigible, another hidden and m-^jie- 

ious. The propheric writings are full of this lat- 

ir fort. To inllance only in the famous predic- 

on of Balaam: There Jhall come a star out cf 

Jacobs and afcepire Jhall rife out of IfraeV. This 

["prophecy may poffibly in Ibme fenfe relate to 

I David i but, without queftion, it belongs princi- 




' Bu[ ihe imporciint ufis to which the very learned ihe Afahe 
U Cat^Tllat has employed all thac has been here Ctid on this 
Bitter, tnay be feen in liij excellent EJJay en tb: etigin if h-ann 
'XMtiuItJge. Pun II. which treats of Langt^igt. 

" Quiniilian maltej an objeflor la the fgarari-vt JIy!e at^ae 

■(, — Aniiquiflimiim quemque maxime fecundutn natunun 

Hbiiie conien(l(iiit : mox Poetii funiliores exiiulTe, edamfi 

I ptrciui, Omlli tamen nilione, falfa & ioipropria virtutei dn- 

I craiet. On which he obferves^.qiia in dirputaiiOne oon oihil 

veri eft'— It \% true, there is fimcthi-ng if truth in it, and indeed, 

F jiot cnacb ; for tho' the poliihcrs ot human fpeech didi as t)ie 

I ebjeilor f«ys, mm theimproprieiici of fp«ch intooniim'Qt. it 

L|i uiteily filfe that the molt ancieat fpeoken u^ied only Aiopie 

i proper icrmi. 
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pally to Jefus : the metaphor of a fceptre was 
common and popular, to denote a ruler, like 
David; bucthey?flr, iho' ii alfo fignified, hi the 
prophetic writings^, a temporal prince or ruler, 
yet had^a iecret and hidden meaning likewifc: a 
Jitfrin the egyptian hieroglyphics denoted god*; 
and how mucli hieroglyphic writing influenced the 
eafteru languages we Diall fee prefently. Thus god, 
in; the prophet Amos, repTOving the Ifraeiites for 
their idolatry on their firft coming out of Egypt, 
fays: " Ye have bofn the tabernacle of yourMa- 
** loch, and Chrun your images, the star of your. 
" GOD, which ye made to yourfelvcs'"." Thefiarof 
your GOD is a lublime figure to fignify the image of 
your GOD ; ioTdifiar being employed in hieroglyphics 
to fignify god, it is uled here with great elegance^ 
tofignify the material image of a god : the words, 
ihejiar of your god, being only a repetition, Jo 
ufual in the Hebrew tongue, of the preceding, 
Cbian your images. Hence we conclude that the 
metaphor here ufed by Balaam of zjlar was of 
that abftrufc myfterious kind ; and is fo to be un- 
derftood; and conll-quently that it related only in 
the myfterious fenfe, to Christ, the eternal fon 
of God. 

We have obferred how Symbols, which came 
from open Hieroglyphics, loft tlieir myfterious na- 
ture, and recovered again their primitive ufe in the 
flourifhing ages of Greece and Rome. Juft fo 
again it was with the Parable j whichcoming from 
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the fimple Apokgue, often returned to its firftf 
clcarntft and became a,proverb plain-and'irkellti 
gible lo all. " In that day (lays the pi'ophe* 
" Micah) flvaU one take upa P^iroj'/'eagainftyou''^ 
&c. " Shall not alUhefc (fays Habakkuk) ' lakd 
" up a Parable agairift him, and a taunting' ^r?- 
** ■ytri againft him, and fay S &c." 

ThuswarTiNC and LANdvAoE, throughcnjC ill 
their various modes, ran exaftly the fame fortune: 
invented out of nccefTity, to commiinrcace men's 
thoughts to one another; the)- were continued ou£ 
of choice, for myftery and ornament j and they 
ended at laft as they began, in the w^y oFpopulat 
Information. 

Hitherto we have confidered the retalib^ only 
as ihey ftand in an independent parallel; bur as 
they are only two different ways of communicating 
the fame conceptions, they rauft needs have a 
mighty influence upon one another. To explain 
this in the manner it defervcs, would require ajuft 
volume ; and as a properer place may be found for 
it, when we come to conGder the objeftions to the 
Jiyk of Scripture; it will be fuflicient jufl; to touch 

■on it at prcfent. 

The tnSuence Language would have on the 
I kind of writing, which was bteroglypbical, is 
iTy to conceive. Language, we have ihewn» 
IS, out of mere neccflity, highly figurative, and 
'material images: fo that when men firft 
^ht of recording liieir conceptions, the writing 
(pould be, of courfc, that verypidture which was 
Vfore panted in ihc fancy, and from thence, dc 
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lineatcd in words : Even long after, when figo- 
lative fpcecb was coodnMfd oot c^ cbokx, 
adorned with &U the invention of wit, as aino 
the Greeks and Romans, and that the genius'^ 
the fimpler biercglyfiSic-wnang was again rcvivrf* 
for ornament, in emblems aod devices, the 
poetic habit of peribnalizing every thing, filled 
their coins, their arches, thdr altars, &c. with all 
kinds of imaginary Beings. All the qtialities at 
the mind, all the affb&ioiis of the body, all die 
prcpcrdcs (rf countries, cities, rivers, nwjntains, 
faecai 



:came the feeds of living things : for, 



— ■" as iMAGiSATiON bodied 6)rtfa 
The forms ofthings unknown, the fl»t»/Fj 
Tum'd them tolhape, and gave to airy itoi 
A local habitation and a name'." 
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2. The reciprocal influence hieroglyplnc striting 
lid have on language is as evident. The Chi- 
nefe, we have feen, ufed this kind of writing, as 
well as the Egyptians ; and the charafler given irf 
their language is eadreiy correfpondcnt : " The 
*' ftylc of the Cbine/e, in their compofirions, (&ys 
Du Halde,) " is mysterious, concift^ allego- 
" Ric, and fometimes obfcure. They faj waub 
" in few words. Their expreflions are lively, ani- 
" mated, and thick Town with hid comparifenSt 
" and nehle metaphors'." Their flyle, we fee, 
was concife and figurative-, the very character, as 

• Sbaif/ftar. 

L« Stile (Im Cbiacils dans leurs compofitioni cfl HjJIrriax, 
COEcii, BBtgtri^uc, Sc quel^nefois obfcur. II5 dilcnt beaucoup 
de chorei en peu dc parole*, heart expreflioM font vittt, 
animeei Ic fmieei de compaTaifens hardiei & de metapbam 
nobles. Df/lr. di fEmjiirf dt la Odu, tom, ii. p. 2*7. /"««#, 
'735- 
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: have feen, of all the barbarous nations upon 

P earth, both ancient and modern-, for Nature is 

I Wcf uniform. The cold phlegmatic temper of 

f die Chincfe made their ftyle Ihort and laconics the 

liWc of hieroglyphics mzAz'xi figurative \ and from 

f Ais rrixture it became ebfcure : but had thofe re- 

f Biote inhabitants of the Eaft and Weft poflefied 

t the warm imagination of the proper Afiatics, then 

rhad their language, like that of the people fpo- 

I ken of above, abounded Wizh pkonafntsin^ad of la- 

I tensfms. The old Afiatic ftyle, fo highly figurative, 

[ fecms iikewife, by what we find of its remains, in 

the prophetic language of the facred writers, to 

I fcave been evidently fafhioned to the mode of an- 

fWent Hieroglyphics, both curiologic and trepieal. 

'~H the firft kind are the figurative expreffions of 

'Hitled garments to denote iniquity-, an intoxicating 

waugbt, to fignify error and mifery 1 the/word and 

, a warrior-, a gigantic Jiature, a mighty leader; 

alartce, weights and meafures^ a judge ormagiftrate; 

rmSy a powerful nation, like the Roman. Of the 

Kond kind, which anfwers to the tropical hiero- 

tlyphic, is the calling empires, kings and nobles, 

By the names of the heavenly luminaries^ ihefm, 

'H-, and fiars\ their temporary difafters or entire 

ivcrthrow, denoted by eclipfes and extinSfions \ the 

IcftruifHon of the Nobility, by jlars falling from the 

' mamenf ; hoftiie invafions, by thunder and tempef- 

ious winds ; and leaders of armies, conquerors, 

founders of empire, by lions^ bears, leopards, 

)als, or high trees. \n a word, the prophetic ftyle 

«ms to be a speaking hieroglyphic, 

: Thcfe obfervations will not only afllft us in the 

fcjntclliprncc of the Old and New Teftament, 

but Iikewife vindicate their charafter from the illi- 

teraic cavils of modern libertines, 'who have fool- 
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iJJy miftakcQ that colouring for the peculiar wa 
maitftijp ot t:.<-; ipeakcr's heated imagir.auoi 
which, W4S th? Ibbef.tfliitblifhed language of tha 
limesi-.a language wWcU God and his Son p 
defcended to employ, as the propcreft vehicle of i 
high mffteriuus ways of Providence, la ihc revo 
lacionw^ tljcniielves to mankind. 

But to come to a conclufion. We oiufl: obfen 
in the laft place, that befidts iJie maay changi 
which the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics underw 
they 3t lt;ngih fuffered a very perverfe corruptioitt.l 
It hatU.-been already feen, how the MysTERiK. 
that otlier grand vehicle o{ egyptian laifdomy deg 
neratcd into W(?f?V: juft fo it happened *ith ;" 
HiER-oC^LYPHics ; for their charailfters being i 
conie, iaa.prs>i>fr fenl'e, facred (as will beexplai 
lieicafter). it difpolcd the more fupcrftitipus to cn^ 1 
griive them upon Gems, and wear them as amulet^ j 
or charms. But this abufe teems not to have beeij I 
■much earlier than, the eltabiilhed worfhip of thp_l 
God Scrapis ; which Jiappencd under the Piolemysj^B 
and was .Drft brought to the general knowledge oiff 
the world by. certain chrirtian heretics^, and n{' 
tives of Egypt, who. had mingk-d a number t 
-pagan fxiptfAitipns with their chriftianity, Thei 

.■-.CBitedASKAXAS, freq,iiently to be met V 
-in the tsbJnfiis of the curious, are engraven v 
.(ili ,ki«ds of hieroglyphic characters. I-or ■ 
abufive qrigitvil, we bavQ tfie teftimony of Rufiju 
thei ecclctiafticdl hiftorian, "contemporary with £ 
Jero:iie:,:^;^9.flj« reckon -sip^ Jays he, Ibt leir} 
fuperjliiioiu praffijed at Canopus? where mder pre^ 

-r ifiTSo I fljnugltt : and:!!! it harbcengenerallv thought, Bat 
Uw dp Bf^yrabre in his Wfl^iri Jt hUn.chii, lib. iv. c. 4. hat 

"Siwe 1[ probable, that the heretics had no hand in ihefo 

'^SffpNt'ia'i oiil that ihey arc altogether pagan. 

y-T" urn 
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me cf iitterpreling the sacerdotal letters, /cr 

1^ the^ call the ancient egyplian charaSers, a public 

^(heolmay be ahnoft faid to be epentdfor the teaching 

fttgical arts ''. lience tliefe charadters came to Iw 

[ailed chaldaic, the Chaldeans being particularly 

iddicled to magic. So Caffiodorus, Ipcaking of 

phc obclifks in the roman circus, which were 

brought irom Egypt, calis the iiUcriptions on them 

ycbatdaica figna ' ; To the Abraxas afterwards fuc- 

(Cecded Talismans': which (mixed, like the other, 

l^wiih the dotages of judicial allrology) are held 

[ tin high reverence to this day, in all mahometan 

I >countries. And here let me obferve, that from 

I athc low date of thefe kind:; of c.-arms may be feen 

l|tbe impertinence of what Sir John Maifham brings 

Tom Kite greek and roman writers, to confr.ut 

ind difcredit the myrterious elevation of the brazen 

^rpent in the wildernefs'. 



ita eiim apfeU.int entiquas 
t a-at fern pub:i:aj. baia, . £e- 



— Camfi fail tnamertt /aft 

_-JaCEIL»OTA1,IUM LlTERAtlUM 

MjEgyptiotum litcrat, Magit^ art. 
'/; biJI. lib. ii. cap. xxvi. 

' Vhifae'tifriftorumChslda:c!sJign'!S,qutfilii{rii, iitdUattur. 
•*». ill. ep. ji. & lib. iii. ep. z. 

* Thli charm, which Jie Arabs called tr.Ufmam or T/alinuna, 
■ later GreeliS, when ihey bad bonoivsd iha fuperllilion, 
alJed LTOIXEIA ; which flic*s of what houfe they fuppoled it 
iohfireco^ci rt'x^ia being, as wehaveohleivei, ikcKchtncal 
eik name fut i/iere^^yfbic ciiaiafleis. 

' The fame error has made ihe half-pagaiiTzeil Marfiiin; Pi- 
3DIU r*ll JDtu the i41e cuncetCi thai the G^Um Calf was only a 
ETW'^wM.' — Hcbrxi quoquc {Tays he) in Mgypto nutriti, 
firacie -viiuluni iiurcum didkeranc, ut eoraiidetn aftrobgi pu- 
nt, ill Uicuaaaduin veaciln lunxqua tavorem, contra Sccvf 
uue Ma/ti* juliuxuin Juda;is infciliijn. Defita Carlii. 
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But what muft we think of Kircher, whtii] 
hath miftaken thefe fuperftirions for the anciem 
Egyptian wifdom; and fecting up with ihismagiQ 
and that other of the myjleries, which the laier.l 
Platoniils and Pythagoreans had jumbled together, I 
in the production of their fanadc-philofophy, fo(m 1 
ingroflTcd, in imagination, all the treafures of An- i 
tiquity"? However, to bejuft, it nuifl: be owned 
that he was mifled by the Ancients themfelvcs. ' 
Some of whom imagined that the very firft b'lero- , 
glyphics were tainted with this magical pollution, | 
juft as fjme Modems would have the hrft Mxfieratm 
to be corrupted by debauched pratftices, SoLi»<r 
can, fpeaking of the times before alphabetic wiifl 
ting, fays, 

" Nondurn flumJneas Memphis contexere Bibloj 
*' Noverat, et/axis tantum, volucrgfqueferxqu^J 
•' Sculptaque fervabant magicas animal' 

** ilNGUAS." 



■ The fblloo-ing are three oF bia fix Pn/uleta on which fa 
rouods hii whole in terpre cation of the Egyptian biireglyphici 

I. Hiefg/jplilta jE^plhrum doarina ttlhll atmJ tfi juam ar- 
cana di Deo, Jr'viai/qut IMit, Aigchs, Dx^eniim, islirifym* 
muniaifrum faiefiatum citfffibm eriimbuJiiHt Jiitnlia, /axis peuffi- 
mitm itiJiJf!a. 



\ 



§c.u>,tiam 



5. hifrogffphfca Symhttla nim tennhm/uhlimivi 
iHia Jtttramtnitriim ; fid (^ nataraltm quaxi 
ba'<iTi triMaalar, lum aJ Gtiiioi itnii quiiaftsm aciAtn. 
ahdiia »alHr^ abjffe laltnlcm /ynpatbiam bahiri fuluian ... . _. 
tfak*ndBti lum ad nmrariei {=? amiilecbnei Giniei, ei rorunJem 
tuHiiii auipaibiaai, tiitrttnjtj prtfigaaJs/jUi. 

6. HicTig!- phi!', Sjmhata nihil atiuJ quampraphilaSita qa*dam 
ttiifm/tm caiuuxitnimjai, 'ffe ixiftimahanlur. 
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Here, wc fee, the ahufe and the inventien are made 
coeval. An extravagant error, which the leaft 
attcnrion to the hiftory of the human mind and the 
progrels of its operations might have prevented. 

To conclude, I have here prefumed to d'lfpute 
an unqueftioned propofition, 7hat the Egyptians 
invented hieroglyphics for the fake of fecrecy. It will 
be well if the evidence of the reaibning may ex- 
cufe the fingularity of the paradox. This is certain, 
the fubjed hath long remained in obfcurity j and as 
certain, thati have, fome how or other, beenableto 
throwalittlefcatieredlighlinto the darkeft corners 
of ic. Whether the common opinion occafioned 
K^c obfcurity, and the notion here advanced has 
Isontributed to remove it, is left for the candid rea- 
~kr to determine ". 

■HI. And 

" This Difcouffe on ihe Egyptian hieroglyphics hath 

\ lUil the liiiiic forluQC abroad, chat tlie Difcourfe on the book of 

1 Job hath had at home: Like this, it haih been the occafion of 

klMuch wade of paper, and violation of common feale. For the 

PSiicmirie on the Hieroglyphics having been well irandated and ' 

" received in France, both i}\e/ufji'} and the auiher became 

n enoDgh to invite all gtnilrmeu fcba/an, belter able Co en- 

n the Public, to oblige 03 with their ingenious conjeflures ; 

liny a French pen, even to that of a captain of grenadieig. 

Iiih been diawn, to (hew that the nature of Hieroglyphics is 

ftt ■> unknown as ever. A namelelj diiTcrtator, /urlEiriiure 

^treglyfb'qur, (who chufes 10 write, as he himfelf very truly 

E|bxit in his title ■^i%v,—/ub hte m <llgiia) afiUtes us, that Hiero- 

r j'yp'''" *"* '"^' * fpccics of writing to convey intelligence to 

\ tw leader, but a mere oraameni upon flone, to entertain the 

?e of ibc fpeSaior: So there is an end of the subject. 
he learned rapiain, who wheels in a larger circle, and cakes 
Id all the wifdnm of Egypt, laments with much humanity, the 
L JbperScialicy and ignorance of all who have gone before hira, 
Kgad their uitrr incapacity of getting to the fource of things: 
herei' an end of the althok. Indeed, the Journalift who 
mmendt this important work to the public, feems to haye 
k doubtt at to this point. — N' cli ce pas s' avancer un peu trop 
(fay. 
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III. 

And now to apply this matter to the proof of 
our Propofition ; for this long difcourfe on Hiero- 
glyphic writ ij^ is particularly given to deduce from 
its nature, origin, and ufe, an internal argument 
for the high antiquity of Egyptian learning. 

Let us fee then how the evidence ftands : The 
true Egyptian learning, which the early Greek 
Sages brought from thence to adorn their own 
country, was, by the concurrent teftimony of thefe 

(Ays he) ct peut-on dire que Mar sham pour la Chronologic 
\c THiftoirc, M. War burton pour les Hieroglyphes, & d* 
autres f^avans ayent neglige de confulter les fources ? 

To fey the truth, thefe wonderful invefligators of the learning 
of ancicDt Egypt, by the mere dint of modern ingenuity, had 
fronjocation enough to fall upon this unluckly Difcourfe, which 
no fooner appeared amongll them in the fine tranflation of a very 
learned frcnch lawyer, than the celebrated writers of the Jour- 
fial dti S^a*vanSi of March, 1744. and of Tre^voux of July, in 
the fame year, announced it to the public in thefe terms. •* II 
** regne (fays the firft) une ii belle analogic dans le lylleme de 
*' Mr. Warburton, et toutes fes parties tiennent les unes aux 
autres par un lien fi naturel, qu'on efl porte a croire que Pori- 
gine, & les progreis de Tecriture & du language ont ete tels 
qu' il les a decrits. Le public doit avoir bien de 1' obliga* 
** tion an Tradudleur de lui avoir fait connoitre un Ouvrage fi 
♦* curicux," ■ " M. Warburton (fays the other) n' a pu fans 
** une erudition profonde, une ledure murement digeree et des 
'^ reflexions infinies traitcr avec tant de precifion, de juilelfe et 
** de nettete, un fujet de lui meme fi di£icile a mettie ea 
** oeuvre. Les plus fevans hommes fe font laiifc feduire fur 1* 
*' origine des Hieroglyphes 1 et la plupart ont regarde un effet 
** du peu d' experience des Egyptiens comme un refinement 
'' de la plus myflerieufe .iagefTe, Ceil cette erreur que M. 
'^ Warburton s' applique particulierement a detruire dans la 
** premiere partie. II le fait de la maniere la plus naturelie. 
** Ce n' eft point unfyfteme fonde sun des imaginations 
•• VAGuEs 6< s raiUTrt-mens. les prcuvfs fonc appuiees fur 

*^ des FMTS9 fur la NATURE des chofes, & fur lesprincifes 

** LtS PLUS LUMIMEUX DU $£KS COMMUN. 

writers. 
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writers, all contained in Hieroglyphics. They re- 
cord a fimple faftj and, in a fad: of this nature, 
they could not be deceived ; tho' in the caufes of 
it they well might •, and as we have fliewn, indeed 
were. -But hieroglyphic-writing thus invented, 
was improved into a contrivance to record their 
fecret wifdom, long before an Alphabet was found 
out i and yet an alphabet was of fo high and al- 
moft immemorial antiquity as to pafs for an inven- 
tion of the Gods ; and confequently to deceive 
fome men into an opinion that Letters were prior 
in time to Hieroglyphics. *", 

To this it may be objedled, " That, as I pretend 
Hieroglyphics were not invented for fecrecy, but 
afterwards turned to that ufe, and even employed 
in it, long after the invention of alphabetic letters, 
it might very well be, that this profound learning, 
which all agree to have been recorded in Hierogly^ 
phicsy was the produ6t of ages much below the an- 
tiquity enquired after," 

Now, not to infift upon the Grecian teftimony, 
which make the learned hieroglyphics coeval with 
the firft race of kings -, I reply, and might well 
reft the matter on this fingle argument, — That if 

** Amongft the reft, the author of Sacred and Profane Hiflory 
rvvveSied ; who fays : " We have no reafon to think that thefe 
*• • hieroglyphics [namely, what we call the curhlogic,] were Co 
*' ancient as the firft letters :" This is his firft anfwer to the 
opioion that hieroglyphics were more ancient. His fecond it 
in thefe words : •* They would have be»a a very imperfeft cHa- 
** ra^Ur; many, nay moft occurrences, would be reprefented 
** by theip but by halves,'* vol. ii. p. 295. Now this to me 
appears a very good argument why hieroglyphics were indeed 
the Jirfl rude effort towards recording the human conceptions ; 
and ftill, a better, why they could not be the fecond^ when men 
had already fopnd o^t the more compleat method of alpha* 

.brtipfe^ri* 

at 
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at the invention of letiers, much high-prized learn- 
ing had not been contained in Hsengfyp^cs-, 
only plain memoriab of civil maners, oo pbiil 
fcafon can be given why the Egyptians did c 
then difcontinue a way of writing fo tnnibldai 
and imperfect It hath been fliewn, that in t 
very early ages of the world, all nations, as w 
as the Egyptian, ufed to record the fucccSion < 
time and revolutions of State, in biertgtjf'' 
charaftcrs : but» of thefe, none, bcfidcs the Eg; 
dans, continued to write by marks for things, 
the invention of letiers. All others im-Tirdiatel 
dropt their hieroglyphics on the difcovery of i 
more commodious method. The reafooof whid 
is plain -, all others were totally unlearned in thoi 
periods of their exigence preceding the knowle% 
of letters; confequently, as their hieroglyphic 
were employed in nothing but to record the rude 
annals of their hiftory, they had no inducement 
to continue them: but at this remarkable ara, 
Egypt wasvery learned ; and hieroglyphics being the 
repofitories of its learning, thefe monuments would 
be in high veneration; and that veneration would 
perpetuate their ufe. There is but one example 
perhaps in the world, befides the Egyptian, where a 
people's learning was /ry? recorded in hierogfypbtc 
charaders ; and this one example will fupport oUr 
argument: the people I mean are the Chinese; 
who, as the Miflionaries aflure us, bear fuch ef- 
lecm and reverence for their ancient ebara£fer, that, 
when they find i-curiou(ly written, they prefer it 
to the mofl: elegant painting, and purchafe the 
leaft fcrap at an cxcelTive price : they will not (we 
are toldj apply the paper even of any common 
book, on which thefe charaflers are written, to a 
profane or vulgar ufe : and their joiners and mafons 
do not dare to tear a printed leaf w!iich they find 
paftcd 
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pafted to the wall or wainfcot '. Now if at length, 
thefe people Ihould be prevailed on to ufe the more 
excellent way of writing with the letters of an al- 
phabet, can any one doubt but that their Man- 
darins would ftill continue thefe venerable hiero- 
glyphic charafters in their works of Science and 
Religion ? Thus, what we fee would be the cafe 
here, was without all queftion the cafe of the 
Egyptians ; Charadlers become the vehicle of fuch 
trcafures of learning muft be in the higheft reve- 
rence : and indeed, the name of Hieroglyphics^ un- 
der which they were delivered to the Greeks, fhews 
they were in fa6l thus reverenced ^ But that 

karntftg 

V lis preferent meme an beau caradlere a la plus admirable 
peinture, & Ton en volt fouvent qui achetent bien chcr une page 
de vieux carafleres, quand ils font bien formez. lis honorent 
leurs caradleres jufques dans les livres les plus ordinaires, & fi 
par hafard quelques feiiilles etoient tombees, ils les ramailent 
avec refpedt : ce feroit, felon eux, un groflierite & une impoU- 
teile, d'en faire un uiage profane, de les fouler aux pieds ea 
marchant, de les jetter meme avec indifference ; fouvent il arrive 
que les menuifiers Sc les macons n'ofent pas dechire une feiiille 
imprim^, qui (e trouve coliee fur le mar, ou fur le bois. lit 
craignent de faire une faute. Du Halde Defer, de t Empin di 
la CJbittif torn. 11. p. 228. 

9 See p. 78, 79, of this volume. What hath beea faii 
above of the reafon why Egypt alone continued their bier$gtjpbie 
charaders after the invention of letters^ and why all other na- 
tions thenceforward left them off, will give an eafy folution to 
what a curious traveller feems to think matter of (bme wonder* 
namely, that " the fymbolic learning was the only part of 
*^ Egyptian wifdom not tranflated into Greece.^ [Dr. Sba^i 
Travels^ p. 391*] — But if this learned man meant not hierogfy^ 
phic cbaraQtrsy but only the mode of Egyptian wifdom employed 
therein, he raifes a wonder out of his own millake : that mode 
was tranjlattd into Greece with the reil ; for the precepts of 
Pythagoras were a fantaftic kind of trattjlation of hieroglyphic 
pidures into verbal propofitions ; and on that account, doubts 
fefi, called symbols : ^^ Ma?ura (fays Plutarch) il h^ [ q Tht* 
80170^] *( Smxii dAtfuM^dil; K; ^owfMMtK TV( «iJ^» am(Mft,iia'dk 
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learning which was contained in hieroglyphics, and 
was, of ilfelf, fufficient to perpecuare their ufe, 
gave birth to a tradition which would effedually 
fecure it; and this was, that the Gods tbemfehes 
invented hieroglyphic writing. 

On the whole. The argument drawn from their 
CONTINUED USE fecms ib Jure a proof of the high 
antiquity of Egyptian learning in general, thatoiw^j 
might fafeiy reft the whole upon it: But to remove' J 
all cavil, I ihall proceed to other, and, as I think,'', 
inconteftable proofs of the antiquity of that kam- 
ing, and particularly the theologic : the one taken 
from the true original of the art of Oniro-critic, 
or interpretation of dreams; and the other from the 
true original of ammal worship: both of thefc 
fantaftic fuperftitions being the genuine and pecu- 
liar growth of Egypt. 

I. The art of OMiRocRmc, from whole 
ginal I deduce my firil: proof, made a very con- 
liderable part of ancient pagan religion. Artemi- 
dorus, who lived about the beginning of the fccond 
century, and wrote a treatife on Dreams, coHefted 
from much earlier writers, divides dreams into two 
kinds, the fpeculative and the allegorical' ; the firft 
kind is that which prefents a plain and diredl pic- 

ii ffvaSii>Mclt avTut '^ f«DS-'!J»woi(. n'taftt^af aUiyftari ra Sofitalii' 
rSt ya^ Katn/tlim y^aj*(uiTiii !i,-.iy>:DfuuJt uSir Ks-nhiin-ii ira aat^ 
•tut lUfla/ofKBi oaf(Jyi*^Ti*>, oj« in tJ M» io-Sim iirl Ji^j-a ii^nSF 

M«Ai'v.« if »;«;«. Di If. IS Of. p. 632. 'akIEkai tw( jSasC^i* 

(fays Clemens Alex.) fAoffo^iow, oouu c^o.Sfa ii«oi({V(4^'nK 

•fTijIai Ts iiu9a;/s'^iz i:i'MDOAA> aa^a\m, yZn 'a Ziuiof ;^i?uJ>» 



»rh9 



■><»Kifi uDiX'"! ■"'"ft, ; 
Stnm.iSi. V. p. 559, 



fttjjnfia'lurol fiit, hits iauIZt 5lit mfwiowitf; — 'aWi1]Id(H£o1 S, i 

Ji.* ■Will' aWu- (7Bf«iiwTi;,— .irrtnjii/. Oniir, lib. i, cap. 2. 
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ture of the matter about which the Dream gipes ^| 

infommioii ; the fecond is an oblique intimation ^ 

of it, by a trojJical or fymboUc iraagr : This lac- 
ier which makes up the large farrago of dreams, is 
ihc only kind that needs an Interpreter i on which 
account Macrobius defines a Dream to be the notice 
of fomcthing hidin allegory which wants to be ex- 

I So that the qacftion will be, on what groandS *-^^| 

1^ rules of interpretation the Onirocritics proceed'* '91 

Cd, when, if a man dreamt of a dragon, the Inter- ^^M 

|irt[cr afliired him it figtrified majefy; if of a fer- ^^M 

- B«w. a difeafe: a vincr, money-, froes. itnuoftors- ^^ 



pent, a difeafe-, a viper, money; frogs, 

pigeons and ftock-doves, women -y partridges, im- 

poKS ferfons ; a fwallow, forrow, death, and ^/af- 

ler; cats, aduUery-, the ichneumon, deceitful and 

mfcbitvvus meriy &c '. for the whole art of ancient 

tmirocritic was concerned in thefe remote and my- 

fterious relations. Now the early Interpreters of 

dreams were not juggling impoftors ; but like the 

early judicial Afirelogers, more fuperftitious than 

their neighbours-, and fo the firft who fell into 

ihcir own dclulions. However, fuppofe them to 

have been as arrant cheats as any of their fuccef- 

(bcs yet at their firft fetting up, they mufthave 

||ud materials proper for their trade i which could 

~ Ever be the wild workings of each man's private 

incy. Their Cuftomers would look to find a 

nown analogy, become venerable by long appli- 

Kinn to mylterious wifdom, for the ground work 

' their deciphering i and the Decipherers thera- 

■ • Somniuin profric vocatur, quod tegit figuris & velut amba- 
■ui, noo ftili intcrprctaiionc iniclli^cniisRi, ilgnifit^tionent Fci 
D dcinonllntiir, — Ja Sema. Scf. lib. i. cap. 3. 

T- * Vid. Kntmi, 

felves 
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felves would as naturally fly to Ibine confefTed au- 
thority, to fupport their pretended Science. But 
what ground or authority could this be, if not the 
myfterious learning oifynibolic cbara^ers? Here we 
feetn to have got a folmion of the difficulty. The 
Egyptian priejls, the firfl: interpreters of dreams, 
took their rules for this fpecies of divination, 
from their fymhlic riddling, in which they were fo 
deeply read: A ground of interpretation which 
would give the ftrongeft credit to the Art; and 
equally fatisfy the Diviner and the Confulter: for 
by this time it was generally believed that their 
Gods had given them hieroglyphic writing. So 
that nothing was more natural than to imagine 
thatthefe Gods, who in their opinon ^^^le. dreamt 
likewife, had employed the fame mode of ex- 
preffion in both reveladons. This, I fuppofe, was 
the true original " of enirocritic, or the interpre- 
tatioa 



1 The reader may now fee how inconfiderately the teamed 
W. Baxter pronounced upon the matter when he faid, " The 
" t'l^ yjafAfittla of the E^ypiiam were nelif J'acrte bonowed 
" from the Onirocritics, and therefore divine." \^pp- to his 
Chff. jfBiij.-Ram. pag. 414.] Nor does the more judicious 
Mr, Daubuz conclude lefs erroneoufly, when he fuppofes that 
both enirecritic and hicreglyphia flood upon one common foun- 
dation, fiut he was mifled by Kircher, and certain late 
Greek writers, who pretended that the aneicni Egypriam had 
1 can't tell what notion of a clofe union between viGble 
bodies in heaven, the tnvifible deities, and this inferior 
world, by fuch a concatenation from the higheft to the loweft, 
that the aifefiions of the higher link reached the lower through- 
out the whole chain; for that the incelleftua! world is fo exafl 
a copy and idea of the vifible, that nothing is done in the vi* 
fible, but what is decreed before and exiimplified in the intel- 
ledual. [Pri/im. di/coarfc te bis Camm. on tbt Revelationj] 
This was the fen felefs jargon of Jamblichus, Porphyry, Proclus, 
and the reit of that fsnatic tribe of Pythagorean-riitonilb ; 
and this they obiruded on the woild for old Egyptian wiC 
dom ; the vanity of which pretence has been confuted id 
the tirll volume. It is hard to fay whether thefe EnthofiaDi 
believed 
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tation of thofe dreams called allegorical; that is,* 
of. dreams in general; for the wildncfs of an un- 
bridled fancy will make almoft.all natural dreams 
to be of that kind. It is true, the Art being now. 
well eftablifhed, every age adorned! it with addi- 
tional fuperftitions ; fp that at length the old foun- 
dation became quite lofi: in thcfe new iricruftations. 

If this account of its original ftood in need of 
farther evidence, I might urge the rules of inter- 
pretation here given, from Artemidorus, and x 
great many more which might have been given;, 
all of them conformable to thtfymbolic hieroglyphics 
in HorapoUo. 

Herodotus, in Clio, tells us, how Cyrus, dream- 
ing that young Darius had wings on his Ihould- 
ers, which, when fpread out, fhaded Afia and 
Europe, underftood this dream by the affiftance of 
his Interpreters, to fignijfy (as we muft needs con- 
clude) a cohfpiracy formed againft him by that 
young man. Now Sanchoniatho tells us * that in the 
moft ancient hieroglyphic writings a fupreme gover- 
nor wasdeiigned by a maa with four wings, and 
his lieutenants or princes under him by a man with 
two : and that their being out-ftretched fignified ac- 
tion or defign ^. 

But 

believed themfdv^, there is fiich an equal mixmre of fbily an4 
knavery in sU their writings : however, ic is certain, Kircher 
.believed them* 

* See p. 79» 

7 But hieroglyphic writing as we have obferved, not only fur« 
fiiHied rules of interpretation for their Onirocritics, but figures 
of fpeecb for. their Orators. So Ifaiah expreflech the king of 
Aflyrta's inva£on of Judea by iht ftretching out of his wings, to 

Vol. III. O p 
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But there is one remarkable circumftance wh'ic 
puts the matter out of all doubt. The technia 
termufedby theOnirocritics forthe phantafmsfca 
in dreams, was ITOIXEIA *, ekmtnts. Ic Trould 
he hard to give a good account of the ule of fii-1 
odd a term on any other fuppoficion than the dc^J 
rivation of onirocritic from fymbolic writing. Odg 
that luppofition it is eafy and evident ; for fyn; 
bolic marks' were called STOIXEIA. Now whei 
they ufed fytnbols to decipher dreams, nothing J^ 
was more natural than to give the fame ligni- * 
ficative images, on the ftone and in the fancy, the 
lame appellation. 

The rcafon why the Egyptian priefts (who, wor- ^ 
have feen, ufed the greek tongue very early) c 



fit the hrtadih tf ihi land* : And afierwards, prophefying agai 
Bgypt and Ethiopia, he fays, iVo to the land JbaJeivini lei 
wiNcs-t-. Moil of the interpreters, irujeed, expl^n wingt K 
fignify the fails of their veflels on the Nile: but ihe exprcMJ 
fion evidently means in general, the over-iliadowing with » 
mighty power; of whkh iviiigt in hieroglyphic language were 
the emblem. 

' Thus SuiJas on the wtird — STOIXEIA- al iIwHt ■& AarhCJ 

niidorus tclla us this was the Itebnical -ward for the phancafms In 
dfeams ; Ont^ irti «i«wi( n mAiM-if J-hjicbj wsXwr^pJft"''' **' 
liatnvi rZt iuojiwiui aryaSui i Hxitui' rata ii btu! S-girt^, wn /U' 
dvoit,inriH fjJla^i Xi^" ^''^tO'i n i^cXXu, n ePHyui raZra wn-Ia 
Ji' ii'iewir, ;J;u, $w,«B, rut 1^ STOIXEinN icajMiidtui, ^rjoayofiu'ii 
B J/uj-B rli fiilaju XS°"" "f*'?«w« "fiat iuKOurfiai Jitfurftu JJWk*- 
fuVut T^ i^(i(FS ^hr>. Oaeir. lib, i. cap, 2. And in his fourth 
book he begins a chapter which he entitks Difi rrOlXEinM 
in this manner: Hij) i\ ™, rrOiXElilN n ' ■ - •• ■ " ■ 



Tti, It, jUI u 



rtb^q 



J XOJ^ ajflKTIl, OWftrf Jj^iK »Jro»jl 
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ed their hieroglyphic and fymbolic marks Stot^na, 
Was becaufe, in this way of writing, they employed 
all kinds of natural entities, to denote their mental 
conceptions ; the proper fignification of ^taiy/iok be- 
ing the firft elements and principles of things, out 
of which all beings arifc, and, of which, they are 
compounded ^. Hence it came that alphabetic let- 
ters which were an improvement on hieroglyphics 
and received their firft ftiapes from hieroglyphic 
images^ were called lTo<;^eic«. 

So much for the original of onirocritlc. . To 
bring it to the point, we are next to confider its 
antiquity. Now Scripture leads us to the praftice 
of this art as high up as the age of Jofeph. 

Pharaoh had two dreams'" 5 one of fe*ven kine^ 
the other of /even ears of corn. We fte both thefe 
phantafms ['Zroi'x/i(x] wtvefymbols of Egypt: The 
ears denoting its diliinguiftied fertility; tht kine^ 
its great tutelary patronefs, Ifis. Pharaoh knew 
thus much without an Interpreter j and hence arofe 

** But the learned Daubuz, in confequence of his trafting to 
the fanatic notion of the late Greek philofophers, fuppofes that 
hieroglyphic marks were called J^TOix^Tui becaufe the firft com- 
pofers of them pfed the hearvenly bodies to reprcfent the notions of 
their minds^ there beings according to thenty a myfiic fympatheiic 
union and analogy bet*iveen heavenly and earthfy things ; con(e- 
quently that Sroip^ira, in this ufe, (ignifies the hoft of heamen : 
That it may do fo, according to the genius of the Greek tongue, 
he endeavours to prove by its coming from rft%4^» which is a 
military term, and fignifies to march in order, [p. lo. of the 
Prel. bifcl ^ut this learned man fhould on this occafion have 
remembered his own quotation from the excellent Quintilian, 
p. 54. that analogy is net founded upon reafny .but exa?nple, 
Non ratione nititur analcgia^ fed exemplo ; nee lex eft loquendi, 
fed ohfer'vatio : ut ipfam analogiam nulla res alia fccerity quam 
tonfuetudo. Inlh lib. i. cap. lo* 

* Gen. xli. 

02^ his 
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his folicitude and anxiety to underftand the reft, 
as a matter that concerned the Public: Accordii^- 
ly, when Jofeph^ comes to decipher thefc drean 
he does not tell the king that the iv^ofivens d 
noted /even years itt Egypt, but (imply Jcvaiyc'artA 
The Icene of the famine needed no deciphering 
Unlike, in this, to the interpretation of DanicJ 
when Nebuchadnezzar faw in 3 dream a fair am 
high tree; which being the fymbol of majefiy in 
general, the prophet explains its particular meaning, 
" The tree that thou faweft — it is thoo, O 
*' king'." 



The argument therefore ftands thus: the O/tin 
critic} borrowed their art of deciphering from fym- 
bolic hieroglyphics. — But this could not be 'till 
hieroglyphics were become facred, by being made 
thecloudyvchicle of their Theolog)'! becaufe, 
then, hieroglyphics had neither authority enoi 



' Here pcrliaps I Ihall be told, wiih the candour [ have en 
moiily experienced, that I have applied ihe hUlory of Phar " 
Jrfam in ilbflralmg the old pagan method of onirocmic fi 
other pu.-pafe than to dircicJit Joreph't propheiic intcrpreUnM 
igh this matter be explained afterwardi 
iform the reader, of what every one wilt 
tcept fuch 35 thefe, who never think, boi 
fulpefl, but to accule, that when God 
en by his miniltcn, he generally cotide. 
according to their tnfirmiifes ; a method 



J 



of it : Therefore, 
at large, I miiA hcie 
be conient to know. 
to fufpefl, and nevi 
pteafet to deal with 
(tends to treat them 
which hath all the Marks of highefi wifdom as well as good- 
r.e(s, Phanufms in dreams were fuperditioully thought to be 
/ym&n/iial: GoD, theiefofc, when it was his good pleafure to 
fend dreams to Pharaob, made the foundation of them too well 
known fymbols; and (his, doubilefs, ia order to engage the 
dreamer's more feHous atiemion: But the« to confound the 
E^yf'ian Oniracriiici, thefe dreams were fo circum (lanced with 
m.i'te's foreign to the principles of their an, that there v>'as 
lucd of a iru^ divine Interpreter to decipher [hem. 
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to fupport the credit of thofe interpretations, nor 
a perplexity fufficiently copious to fupport the myf- 
tery of this application. — But by the time hierogly- 
phics were beconie facred, Egypt was very learn- 
ed.-^- Now they were facred in the days of 
Jofeph, ^s appears from the ufe of interpreting 
dreams according to thofe Symbols. — Therefore 
learned Egypt of very high antiquity. 

II. My fecond argument for this antiquity 
is deduced from the true original of animal- 
worship-, and ftands thus : We have ob- 
ferved, that in thofe improved hieroglypjiics, 
called Symbols (in which, it is confeffed, the an-^ 
cient Egyptian learning was contained) the lefs 
obvious properties of animals occafioned their be- 
coming marks, by analogical adaption, for very 
different ideas, whether of fubftances or modes; 
which plainly intimates that phyfical knowledge 
had been long cultivated. Now thefe fymbols I 
hold to be the true original of animal-worship 
in Egypt. But animal worfhip was the ejlablijhed 
worjhip in the time of Moses, as is evident from the 
book 'of Exodus : Therefore the Egyptian learning 
was of this high antiquity '. The only propofition, 

in 

^ But if you will believe a late writer, JwrnaUivtr/S^fp was fo 
far from coming from Hiercglyphics^ that Hieroglyphics came 
out of Animal-worfhip. This is an unexpe^led change of the 
fcene ; but, for our comfort, 'tis only the forced confequence 
of a falfe hypothefis, which will be well coniidered in its place : 
«« The hiercglyphical infcriptions of the Egyptians ((ays he) are 
** pretty full of the figures of birds, fifhes, beafts, ^nd men, 
*< with a few letters fometimes between them ; and this alone is' 
'< fufficient to hint to us, that they could not come into uie be- 
*' fore the animals, reprefented in infcriptions of this ibrt» 
" were become by allegory and mythology capable of exprt fling 
•* various things by their having been variotrfly ufed in the 
*' ceremdnies of their religion." CoHmd* cf th$ Sacnd and 

O 3 Frofuni 
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in this argument, that needs any proof, is the firft. 
Tlje reafons therefore which induce me to think 
fymbolic writing to be the fol^ origin of Animal-wor- 
ft)ip are thefe : 

I , This kind of idolatry was pcQuliar to the Egyp^ 
tian fuperftition ; and alitioft unknown to all the 
Cafts of paganifin, but fuch as were evidently co- 
pied from that original^ : Mosi^s treats it as their 
diftinguifhing fuperftition^: The Greeks and Ro- 
mans, though at a lofs for its original, yet fpeak 
of it as the peculiar extravagance oi Egypt: And the 
mdft intelligent of the moderns confider it in the 
very fame light*. 

%. The Egyptians not pnly worfhiped Animals^ 
but PLANTS; and, in a word, every kind of being 
thaj: had qualities remarkably Angular or efEcaci- 

Profane liijlory^ vol. ji. p. 294. But jf this wcr^ the cafe. How 
came thefe animals to htfo capable of exprefling by allegory and 
mythology f or in other words, How came they to be the objedls 
^^ worditp? We are yet to feek; and it roufl be more than a 
bint that can fupply us with a reafon. 

% Such as the feyeral gentile nations of Paleftine and India. 

^ Dbut. iv. vpr. 14, tp 21- 

* The learned Fourmont thus expreflcs himfelf : — JWtf // ^«r 
farler Jtmplement i^ fansfard^ il faudra bon gre malgri en reve* 
ntr a ced^ qui les Egyptiens etoienU ^9 s*ils penfoient un feu^ de* 
•vcicnt fe croire eux mimes un peuple fort extranjagant ; on iCapQ* 
tbeofe point famfolie les Oignons & les Afferges: que pen/eTiL eruore' 
des Dieux Oi/eavx^ Poijfons, Serpens^ Crocodiles ? mats non»Jeuk* 
ptent lis ofuoiint deifie Its atiimaux ; ce qui eft plus etrange encore^ 
hfatutx de la Metempjycofe^ ils s^etoient enthouftafmez. la dejfus de 
i4yftagogies incomprebenfibles. Levrs pretres^ par un zsle qu'on ne 
conn^it pas tropy s^etoient rendus les Predicateurs de ces mimes foliesi 
tf ils en avoient dans leurs conquetes^ ou par des mij^ons, infedtf: 
toute rindc, toutc la Chine, tout Ic Japon. Reftex. Crit./tsr la 
fifft, da Jne. P'euples, torn, i, p, 227, 
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ous -, becaufc all thefe had found their place in 
fymbolic writing : For, as hath been Ihewn when 
Hieroglyphics came to be employed for myftery, no 
fooner was one Symbol grown common and vul- 
gar, than another was invented of a more recon- 
dite mea;iing: fo jh^t the animal, vtgepable, and 
mineral kingdoms would be all ej^plor^d to paint 
the hiftories of their Gods. 

3. Befidcs the adoration of almoft every thing 
exilUng, the Egyptians worlhiped a thoufand 
Chimeras of their own creation : Some with human 
bodies, and the head pr feet of brutes; others 
with brutal bodies, and the heads or feet of men ; 
whil^ others again were a fantaftic compound of 
the feveral parts of beafts, birds, and reptiles, ter- 
reftrial and aauatic : For befides the Ampler method, 
in hieroglyphic writing, of exprefling their hero- 
gods by an intire plant or animal, there were two 
others which the more circumftantial hiftory of thpfc 
deities brought in ufe. Thus when the fubjeft 
was only one fingle quality of a god or hero, tbe 
human (hapc was only partially deformed ^ ; as 
with the head of a dog, hawk, or ram ; to de- 
note fidelity, vigilance, orftrength; withth^feec 
and thighs of a goat, to reprefent rufticity, agility, 
or luft ; and this gave Being to their Anubis, P^n, 
and Jupiter Ammon : But where the fubjcft rc- 
quired a fuller catalogue of the hero's virtues or 
ufeful qualities, there tney employed an aflcmblagc 
of the feveral parts of various animals : each of 
which, in hieroglyphic writing, was fignifi^ative of 
a diftinf): propertv : ip which allemblaget ^at ani- 

iri^xX«l oA^^u^u mJ A!^^«w Thtm ^tSt^p fUipn «? fifv vW9$tif^m» vS 
^ fvixf tjM'A* Porft, dt Abfi* 1. iv. 

P 4 inal. 
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mal, more peculiarly reprefcntative of the God, was 
moll confpicuous. This will explain the verfe c ' 
AnticUdes in his hymn to the fun, 

'Hi7.tK Si Norii.o"Av»g lEPAH nOATMOP*E. 

The fun was generally exprefled by a hawk; bill 
this fymboUc hawk, under various confiderations, 
had the various parts of other animals addtt 
to it. 



4. That animal which was worfhiped in one 
city was facrificed in anor . , . Thus, though at 
Memphis they adored the ox, at Mendes the goat, 
and at Thebes the ram ; yet, in one place or other, 
each of thtfe animals was ufed in facrifice ; but 
bulls and clean calves were offered up in all places. 
The reafon of this can only be that at Memphis 
the ox, was, in hieroglyphic learning, the fymbol 
of feme deity ; at Mendes the goat ■, and at Thebe3 
the ram;* but the bull and calf no where: For 
what clfe can be faid for the original of fo fantafti- 
cal a diverfny in reprefintatk-e deities within a 
kingdom of one national religion ? — But farther, 
the fame animal wasfeafted in one place, with divine 
honours 1 ill another it was purfued with the direft 
execrations. Thus, at Arfmoe, the crocodile was 
adored ; becaufe having jto tongue it was made in 
hieroglyphic writing the fymbol of the divinity ' ; 
elfewhere it was had in horror, as being made in 

'Plurarch, in grneral, tells us, that the Etivptians thus 
confidered tlje Crocodile ; but this author, for private ends, de. 
Jivei-iii^ a fake originat of AmmaUworfhip, it was not to hii 

purpole to tell us it' wa-. fo confidered 'm/ymiolie lurilixg : — 4 
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the fame writing the fymbol of Typhon " ; that is^ : 
it was ufed as a facred cbaraSer in the hiftofy botil 
of their natural and civil Theology. 

5. Brute- worfhip was, ^tfirft^ altogether objec- • 
tive to their hero-gods ; of whom animals were*' 
but the reprefentatives. This is feen from the ^' 
rank they hold on ancient monuments-, from the -* 
unvaried worfliip of fome few pf them, as the • 
ApiSy which ftill continued to be adored as the • ■ 
reprefentative of Ofiris :*— and from the exprcfs te- . 
ftimony of Herodotus •, who fays, that, when the*. 
Egyptians addreffed the facred Animal, their dcvo-' * 
tions were paid to that God to whom the beaft be« 
longed \ 

6. But to make the matter ftill plainer, it majr 
be obferved, that the moft early brute-worfliip ia 
Egypt was not an adoration of the living animal, . 
but only of its picture or image. This truth He- 
rodotus feems to hint at in Euterpe, where hefays^* 
the Egyptians erefted the firft alurs, images,- and 
temples to the gods, and carved the j^igures op 
ANIMALS on ftones®. Now, were the original of • 
brute- worfliip any other than what is here fuppofed, 
the living animal muft have been firft worlhipcd, 
and the image of it would have been only an atteh- '- * 
dant fuperftition. From the second command* 

^ The fubfequent doflrine of the Mete*>ipfych*ifis (bon made' * 
this the foundation of a fable, that the foul of Typbon had pa& 
fed into a crocodile^ — that Typhon had aflumed that figorey cTr* 
See JEUatfs Hift, <f JnimtJt, lib. x. cap. zi. 

^ 01 Si h rnort voAi^» txmr** ivx^ti vmi Si of* AfiroIi^Mcrt* tix^fu^ 
Ml tu Biu T« m.v ^ rh Su^Ur— lib. ii. c, 65* 

MENT^ 
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MINT, and Mofes's exhortation to obedience, it 
appears that the Egyptians at the time of the Exodus, 
worlhiped no living animal, but the pifture or 
image only : " Thou fhalt have no other Gods 
•* before me. Thou fhalt. not make unto thee 
*' any graven iniage, or any likenefs of any 
** thing that is in heaven above or that is in 
** the earth beneath, or that is in the water under 
^^ the earth. Thou Ihalt not bow down thyfelf 
^^ to them, nor ferve them p." Thus fpeaks the 
law of the firft table •, by which we not only fee 
^hat brute-worfhip was under an image, but 
that fuch image was fymbolical of Gods different 
from the animal piftured, and alluded to in the 
words, T'hou Jhaff have no other Gods before me. 
Another thing obftrvable in the law is, that not 
only the makmg pidtures and images for adoration 
was forbidden, but the fimple making of them at 
alU And thus the Jews underftood it. The con- 
fequence was, that hieroglyphics were forbidden : a 
ftrong proof of their being the fource of the ido- 
latry in queftion. -Moses, in his exhortation 
to tJie people, paraphrafes and explains this law : ' 
Take ye, therefore, good heed unto yourfelves (for 
ye faw no manner- of Jimilitude on the day that the 
^' LORD fpake to you in Horeb, out of the midft 
•* of the fire) left ye corrupt yourfelves and make 
*• you a graven image, the fimilitudeof any figure, 
*' the likenefs of male or female^ the likenefs of any 
** beaf^that is on the earth, the likenefs of any wingr 
*' ed fowl that (iieth in the air, th^ likenefs of any 
** thing that creepeth on the ground, the likenefs of 
•' any fifti that is in the waters beneath the earth "i.'* 
There are two important conclufions to be drawn 
from the reafon of this exhortation^ for you faw no 

P ExoD. XX. 3, 4, 5* 1 DiuT. iv. 15, 16, 17. 
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manner ofjimilituie^ C^c. The firft is, that the Egyp- 
tian brutcworfliip was Jymbolical\ the other, that 
Moses's prime intention was to warn the people 
againft reprefenting the Gop of Ifrael ynder the 
ihape of men or animals, in the guife of the 
greater Gods of Egypt. This obfervation will open 
our way to another circumftance, which Ibews that 
the worfhip of the living animal was not yet in 
ufe amongft the Egyptians j and that is, the idola- 
trous ereftion of the golden calf\ The people now 
fufpefting they had loft Moses, whom they were 
taught* to confider as the vicegerent, or reprefen- 
tative of their god, grew impatient for another ; 
and, befotted with £.gyptian fuperftitipps, chof^ 
for his reprefentative the fame which the 
Egyptians ufed for the fymbol of their greajt 
God, Ofiris. Interpreters feem to run into twQ 
different extremes concerning this matter, fome 
conceiving that the Ifraelites worfhiped an egyp- 
tian God under xh^ golden calf \ though the^wor- 
fhipers themfelves exprefly declare the contraiy : 
" .Thefe (lay they) be thy Gods, O Ifrael, which 
** brought thf e up out of the land of Egypt V* 
Others fuppofe the calf was not made in imitation 
of any egyptian fymbol whatfoever, becaufc it 
was the living Apis that reprelcnted Ofiris : but wc 
fee the worfliip of the living animal was not yet in- 

' As unanfwerable a prodf as this appears to be, that the 
iMng Ammal was not ^et worfhiped in Egypt, (for if it weiVy 
what occafion for thiv trouble and expence^) Yet a learned 
German^ fb oddly are men's heads fometimes framed, brings 
this circumftance to prove that the Uniing Animal was at tm§ 
time worfhiped in Egypt. — Eadem hiftoria Mofaica cnlttis 
yiyorum animalium in i£gypto, veftigia alia non inficienda, 
tun faepe alias, tum vero omnium dariffime in vitulo avrso 
nobis oiFert. Jablcnjki -r- PanibeoH JE^yptortitn Prologom. p. 

^ £xoD« xxjpi. ii* 

troduced. 
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troduced. However, in dme, and in no kw^ droc 
nather, for it was as early as the Prophets, the 
Egyptians began to worihip the aximal ir/el/i 
which worfhip, as might be well cxpcAcd, prevail 
aclengthover that of its image. Colant e^iu mxl- 
tonoa amnmlium^ atque ipfx macis ammalia, iars 
PomponiusMela' of the Egyptians; and this oa- 
tutally gave birth to new fuperftitions j for, as he 
gcfcs on, yJpis populorum emnium numen efi. Bos tti- 
gefy (erlis maculis injignis — rare Kafdiar, ncc coitu 
pecoris (ul aiitnt) fed divinitus 6c ctelefti ignr con- 
ceptus. 

Thefc confiderations arc fufEcient to (hew that 
hiihglyphics were indeed the original of ^ra/f-owr- 
Jbip : And how eal'y it was for the Egyptians to fall 
into it from the ufe of this kind of writing, appears 
from hence. In thefe hieroglyphics was recorded 
ihe hiftory of their greater, and tutelary deities, 
their kings and lawgivers; reprefenied by animals 
and other creatures. The fymbol of each god 
was well known and familiar to his worftiipers, 
by means of the popular paintings and engravings 
on their temples and other facred monuments*: 
lb that the fymbol prefeniing the idea of the God, 
and that idea exciting fenuments of religion, it 
was iiatural for them, in their addrcfies to any par- 
ticular deity, to turn towards his reprefeniativc, 
mark or fymbol. This will be eafily granted if we 
tcflcft, that when the egyptian priells began to 
fpeculatc, and grow mylterious, they feigned a 

• DfJ^r. trk lib. !. cap. 6. 

" This aeeoont is foppnrtcd bv Herodotus, where ^yiog that 
Uie t$yfti*n!frft e^ ait r«i/td bUots, fialuii, and Itm^Ut it ttt 
tiJi, he immediately adds, and ngra'uid acimali ea fiant: £«- 

£[j Ai^iEI ^rtATTAi. 1. ii. c. 4- . ' 
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divine original for hieroglyphic charadters, in or- 
der to render them ftiHriiofeauguft and v;cner2ibie* 
This would, of courfe, bring on a reUulvi devo- 
tion to thefe fymbolic figures $ which, when it 
came to be paid to the living animal, would fqOa 
terminate in an ultimate worJDhip. • 

But the occafional propenfity to this fuperftitioa 
was, without queftion, forwarded and encouraged 
by the Priefthood ; for it greatly fupport<d''lhe 
worfhip of the hero-deities, by making their theo- 
logy more intricate •, and by keeping out of fight, 
what could not but weaken religious veneration ia 
remote pofterity, the naked truth, that they were 
onfy DEAD MEN DEIFIED. And thcfc advantages 
they afterwards iniproved with notable addrefsi.by 
making thofe Symbols as well relative to new con- 
ceived imaginary qualities and influences of' their 
firft natural gvdSj the hoft of heaven, as to what 
they properly refpefted, in hieroglyphic wrifing^ 
their later, heroes and tutelary deities : Which trick 
invented to keep the Egyptians in their fuperftition, 
fpread' fo impenetrable an obfcurity over paganifm, 
a& hindered the moft fagacioiis Philofophers ana 
knowing Antiquaries of Greece from ever getting' 
a right view of the rife and progrefs of their oW 
idolatry. 

. And, if I be not much miftaken, it was the 
defign of thefe Egyptian priefts to commemorate^ 
the advantages of this <:ontrivance in the celebrated 
fable* of Ty|»H0N*s war with the Gods ; who,* 
diftrefled and terrified by this earth-born giant, fled 
from his perfecution into Egypt 5 and there hid 

* Z)/W. SiciJ. lib. i. p. 54. S*eph. EJ. informs n% that this wat 
WXL Egyptian fable : as does Lucian, in his tradt De/acrifictit^ 

them^ 
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themfelvcs each under the form of a fcveral ani- 
mal. This adventure is related by Ovid in a very 
agreeable and artful manner, where lie makes one 
of the impious Pierides fing it, in their contcft 
with the Mufes : 

Bella camtfuperum: FalfoqUe in honoregi games 
Ponit, y extenuat magnorum facta deorum i 
Emijfumque ima dejede Typhoea l,errte 
Cislinhs fecijfe metum -, mnSiofque dedijfe 
Tergafug£: donee fejfos vEgyptia tellus 
Ceperit, i£ feptem difcntus in ejlia Niltts. 
Hue suo^ue ierrigenam venijje Typhoea narrat, 
~ tltfe MEUT iTls fuperos celdjfe figuris j 
tiuxque gregis, dixit, jit Jupiter c uNDE recurvis 
^unc quoqiie formatus Libyseftcum cornibus 
■ Ammon. 
"Delias in corvo-, proles Semeleia capro, 
Fele foror Phiebi, nivea Saturniavacca, 
~ Pifce Vemis latuit, Cyllenius Ibidis alts ''. 

typhon, amongft the Egyptians, was the cx- 
"emplar of impiety: fo that under that name ivc 
are to underftand the inquijitive, which the priefts 
always furnamed the impious; (fuch who in after 
times,followed the celebrated Euhemeriis of Greece) 
thefe, in a malicious fearch into the genealogies of 
their Gods, had fo near detetfted theif original, and 
confequemly endangered their worlliip, that the 
priefts had nothing left but to perplex and em- 
broil the enquiry, by encouraging (he symbolic 
worfhip as explained above. Hence this fable (in 
which they celebrated the fubtility of their expe- 
dient) that Egypt afforded a place of refuge for 
the Gods; who there lay hid under the forms cf 

y Melam. lib. v. fab, j. 
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htajis. Where we mull obferve, that the iliape 
eacli God was (aid to have aflumed, was that of 
his fymbolic mark in hieroglyphic writing '. In- 
deed Antonius Liberalis ' differs from Ovid in the 
particular transformations ; and Lucian '', from 
ihcm both; but this rather confirms than weakens 
our interpretation ; fince each God, as we have 
fecn, was denoted by divers hieroglyphics. We 
inuft not fuppofe however, that t!ie whole of their 
dillrefs, came from the quarter of their enemies. 
More favourable enquirers would be a litde troubl«- 
fomc. And the fame expedient would keep them 
at a diflance likewife. The Piiefts fcem to have 
hinted at this cafe likewife, in the fimilar ftory 
they told Herodotus, " that Hercules was very 
dtfiTOUS to fee Jupiter, who was by no means con- 

' Sii, in the eaftern langiwges, iignified 3, /■wallmn : cmder 
wliorc fonn. as this fable fays, Ifis concealed heifelf : and ^\i- 
■ AtTi, which fignilies a tat, was '^c Egyptian name of Diana, 
who lay hul undci tbat Ihape. Hence the learned Bochart , 
fupporM, in hii ufual way, that the original of this fable was 
only SB equivoque of foroe greek llory- teller, whofc countrymen. 
delightMt in the mancllous. But 1. The ^blc vtzi not of greek 
iavcBdon, if we may believe Diodorni and Lucian ; the latter 
of ivhoo), fpcaking of the Egyptian account of it, fays, taeytt 

4i /^ij^mi. 2. Thii only pUeci the diificulty a fiep back- 
tn>d. wiihoni rtmoring ii : For one might aik, How came the. 
E«;ptiui nunc of Diana to fignify am/; or the word Sis or' 
lilt to Ggnify a /viallonu f Can any other good reafon be given 
but tbat tbefe Go<l(Ieflc9 were expreJ&d by fuch fymhth in hie- 
ruglyphic writing ? Agreeably lo this, Nonif^lh celU os [lib, j, 
cap. 7-1 ibu the hiimglyfbu for the Joui was a h.^iuk, which in 
■he rg^ptiiQ tongue was called Bomb, a word compounded of 
Sat and Eli. the Arft of which IJgnihed, in that language, the 
yW; tlM oifier the ht^'t-- for according to the Egyptians the 
heirl wai ibe inclafote of the foul. But if this were the cafe, 
nbhal we have given above feeins (be more naioial original of 
tkcfiofy. 
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»to this interview; at Uft overcome by the 
importunity, he eluded his curiofity, by 
-this expedient ; he flay'd tiie carcafe of a ramj atid 
j/ivefting himftlf with the (kin feparatcd with the 
^ad from the body, he prefented himfelf under 
^at appearance to the inquirer'." Herodotus 
iumfclf feems to hint at fomething like the ex- 
planation of the fable of Typhon given abov^ 
where fpeaking of Pan foon after, and on the fame 
pccafion, he fays, " The Egyptians reprefent Pan 
." as the Grecians paint him, with the face and legs 
I'W of a goat. Not that they imagine this to be his 
r •* real torm, which is the fame with that of the 
t** other Gods. But I take no facisfaftion in re- 
f " cording the reafon they give for reprefenting 
I •*■, him in this manner'." From ihefe two different 
r ways of relating the circumftance of Jupiter's and 
[ Pan's difguiles under a brutal form, it appears 
P that the egyptian priefts had two accounts concern- 
_T it, the exoteric and the efoteric. Herodotus, 
' iR the ftory of Jupiter, makes no fcruple to re- 
^ cord the firft; but the other, which concerns 
[Pan's transformation, he did not care to touch 
Lypon. 

If this explanation of the famous fable of Typhon 
'ineededany further fupport, we miglit find it in 

' QaiQetXtt jti' nr, ^ t^it &a iTiTa! i'!an airlxfl^cu, Jia tail ijyusi 
f ti/iM- lak cfl Tiflnui. 'H^xk^Jx SiA^c-ai norVt iiitrtcu rw 
la, 1^ lir ux ifiiXiK o^K«ai ujr' hbtS' Ti?^ H, mi t» Kiirafilu 

>4i> xifa.'hi' attolaitirvii Ta i(»i, k) iih/riei ri rMi^i trrw Ji iuvTo 

M«.. lib. ii. C.42. 
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■what the Egyptian Theologers continued to deliver 
down concerning it. Diodorus Siculus, fpeaking of 
the difficulty in difcovering the true original of 
^yptian brute-worihip, fays, that the prielts had 3 
profound fecret concerning it ' : A ftrong prefump- 
tion that this here delivered, was the fecret ; it being 
the only one which the Priefts were much concerned 
to keep to thcmfelves; as we ftiall fee when we 
come to fpeak of the caufss affigned by the Ancients 
for brute-worlhip. What the Priefts thought {it to 
jotrufl; to the people concerning this matter) the 
Sicilian tells us, was this ; 7hat the God} of ths 
early times being few in number, and fo forced to 
yitid to the multitude and injujiice of earth-horn 
jnen, ajfumed the forms of divers Animals-, and by 
that means efcaped the cruelty and violence of their 
enemies; but that, at length, gaining the empire of 
the world, they confecrated the ffecics of thofe Ani- 
foals whofe forms they bad ajfumed, in gratitude for 
that relief which they had recei-jed from them in 
their d0rejfes\ The moral of the table lies too 
open to need an Interpreter : it can hardly, indeed, 
be any other than that we have here given. But 
Piodorus aids us in the difcovery of that fecret,. 
which he himfelf appears nor to have penetrated, 
where he fays that Melampus, who brought th? 
f^^eries of Proferpine from Egypt into Greece, 
tuight th<:in the ftory of Tyfhon, and the whole 

' of fio'llfir! BVToi'/Wf^J'liitTt Jojfia ffii;! TUTWf fj^rt, — — r lib. 
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bijlory of the dif afters and fufferings of the GodsK 
Now we have fhewn ^ that one part of the office of 
the Hierophant of the Myfteries was to reveal the 
true original of Polytheifm: which inftruftion 
could not be conveyed more appofitely, than in 
the hiftory of Typhon^ as here explained. From 
the whole then, we 'conclude, that tbis^wzs indeed 
the profound fecret, which the Egyptian priefts had 
concerning it. So that the paffage of Diodorus, 
laft quoted, not only fupports our interpretation of 
the faMe of Typhon^ but of the fecret of the Af)fte- 
ries likewife. 

Only one thing is worth our notice, that the 
Priefts ftiould think fit to give the people this 
curious origin of brute- worfhip : We have ob- 
ferved, that they promoted and encouraged this 
Brutal-idolatry in order to hide the weaknefs of 
their Hero-worfliip : but then fome reafon was to 
be given for that more extravagant fuperftition ; 
lb, by a fine contrivance, they made the circum- 
fiances oi the fable, by which they would comme- 
morate their addrefs in introducing a new fuper- 
ftition to fupport the old, 2l reafon for that intro- 
duced fupport. This was a fetch of policy worthy 
of an Egyptian priefthood. 

But let us hear what the Ancients in general 
have to fay concerning the beginning of brute- 
^'orfhip. Now the Ancients having generally mif- 
taken the origin of Hieroglyphics^ it is no wonder 
they ftiould be miftaken, in this likewife: and how 
much they were miftaken, their diverfity and in- 

5 to <7'jvc},(,v rxv «ri^» 7a iffoi^r, rut 6iup »rof»a». lib. i. 

^ Vol. i. part 1. 
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conftancy of opinion plainly Ihew us : And yet 
amid/l this diverfity, the caufe here afTigned hath 
cfcapcd them ; which had otherwife, *tis probable, 
put an end to all farther conjefture. But as they 
chanced to fall into variety of wrong opinions, it 
will be incumbent on me to examine and confiite 
them. What I can at prefent recoUeft as any way 
dcierving notice, are the following : 

They fuppofe brute- worfliip to have arifen, 

# 

1. From the benefits men receive of animals. 

2. From the doftrine of the metempfychofis. 

3. From the ufe of afterifms. 

4. From the notion of God's pervading all 
things. 

5. From the ufe of Animals as Symbols of the 
divine nature. 

6. From the invention of a certain egyptian 
king fur his private ends of policy. 

Thcfe, I think, are all the opinions of moment. 
And of rhefc, we may obferve in general, that the 
fourth and fifth are ieail wide of the truth, as 
making brute-worftiip fymbolical: But the defed, 
common to them all, is that the reafon afligned by 
each concludes for the univerfality of this worftiip 
throughout paganifm ; whereas it was in fadt pe- 
culiar to Egypt •, and feen and owned to be fo by 
thcfe vcrv Ancients themfelvcs. 

P 2 L The 
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I. The firft opinion is that we find in Cicero', 
■who fuppofes the original to be a grateful fenfe of 
henefifs received from animals, i. This labours un- 
der all the defeils of an inadequate caufe, as con- 
cluding both too much, and too little : Too much ; 
becaufe, on this ground, brute-worfhip would 
have been common to all nations -, but it was pe- 
cuhar to the Egyptian and its colonies : Too little j 
1. becaufe on this ground none but ul'eful animals 
Ihould have been Viforlhipcd; whereas feveral of 
the nioft uielels and noxious " were held facred, 
2. Plant- 



, JEgyplii, nullum itluam, nifi ib afijui 
cufirtM, caifeinrverunt, — ha cendudant 
l.rQfitr\biBeJiciiimci>tifeereias. Nal. Di 
:Iie perfon of Cttita iht acadimic. H 
illi what the fame Cctta fays afterwards, I have 



utiliiaitia, ^nam 
tamin teke, a B^ 
1. i. c.,36. 
ill it agrees 

Ihewn above: Omne/tre ginus Beftiarum -^igyptii confecravc- 
runt. lib. ili. cap. 1;, Now this being a fad, and the other 
but a fpeculaiion, vie fee the rcaibii has no weight. The 
wonder Is that Tully ihould not fee it. But the notion was 
plaufiWc, and antiquity feemed enamoured of it. When Pi a- 
larch [1/. y 0/j had faid, the Jews worlhiped fwioej not 
content with ihi$ fimple calumny, he invents a reafon for ii ; 
and takes up this which lay fo commodious for thefe occafions ; 
n::mely, gtatitude to that animal for having taught men to plow I 
the ground. 

' A paiTuge in EofebiaB ftrongly confirtns our opinion of the 
origin of brute-wo 
adoration paid to 



I 



rihp ; and, d-nfequeiiily, accounts for the 
nBxinvi animals : 'o Jt ainof ofc?j> «ui rZt 

TBI Iftturitur k| iofioJiBi S>!{i*™, a ftj y^au flit «y«Griii arfjiAroij B- 
iiaica aiAOM, 9fie»> St 1^ Tj/fini dT< at Ttit ^eO&r, 1^ ;^aAHr» t3t 

ytn- til iiit *. n A^oyi&- fivu k) t«» 'Opiar bbtm t|(6iW» i 
T«'auT»., icj ftiT itun> aiiii Cuiymif n 1^ AlyMm. [Pr. E-vaHg. 
Jib. i. cap. 10.] Cenfidtr esaii, 'U^bai l)i\PhiU1 /ay, in his Iran- 
JIatien tf SamboniatkoU di^aw/t af llic Pheititian tlcmmt, Cfn- 
firnmg certain reptiles and other venomous animals, ivhitb not 
tniy bring no bcntfi l» nan, hut cenvty certain mi/ebief end dtJlruC' 
titn SH iA:kam/mn/er liiiyjhed their dtadlyiUKim. Ibefi art kit -afiy 
viierdn Taaaiiu thatjert confeaatpd thi /feciei »/ dregent mm4 
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2. Pknt-worjhip muft then, in the nature of things, 
have been prior to, or at leaft coeval with that of 
brutes. But it was much later; and, on our 
theory, we fee how this came to pafs ; the vegetable 
world would not be explored, to find out hiero- 
glyphical analogies, 'till the animal had been cx- 
haufted. 



II. Neither could the do£frine of the metempfy- 
chojis, mentioned by DiODoaus ', be the origin of 
brute-worlhip : i. Becaufe that opinion was com- 
mon to all nations; but brute- worlliip peculiar 
to Egypt. The doftrine of the metempfychqfis flou- 
riflieth, at this day, with greater vigour in India, 
than, perhaps, it ever did in any place or age of 
the world; yet it occafions no worlhip, or reli- 
gious veneration to thofe animals which are fup- 
poied the receptacles of departed fouls. A very 
cxceffive chanty towards them it does indeed afford. 
And this is the more remarkable, not only as 
this people are funk into the molt fordid fuperfti- 

/rrfenti, and the Phniciam and Egyp'iam _/u//oxvfi/ bim in ibit 
fupfjliii'in. The quotstioQ from Philo then goes on lo ihew, 
from the nature of the fer pent-kind, why i: was made a fymbol 
■ 'of the Divinity. The difcourfe of Sanchoniathon here nien- 
tioricd, as Iranflated by Pbilo, was part of a larger woilc, which 
jhe wrote coiicermne the Vhenician and Egyptian wifdom and 
. learning, and treated of hitregljfhic cbaraaen, ai appears from 
Ihe title of 4io>t>wu> STOlXEIflN, which latier word, I have 
Ihewn to be the icchnicaJ term for himglyphici : but how a 
digielTitn, concerning ihe confecraiion of noKious animals 
fliQuld come inin this difcourfe, unlefs the author underHood 
hitreglyfiiii] ta be the origin of iriiie-'uior/h'f, is difitculi to 
' coaceive. 

' Diodorus delivers this original, in his account of the fuper- 
flitious worfllip of the Apis : Tb( JJ Ta Poi? thts Tiftlrt alrim ■ho 
f /jari, Wyoiljj dti TiXii!Ii|ffat1»- 'OtflfiJo-, tit t«t«» i i.vj^i ai;'™ 
fliiirti K; J><> Tsirs Aa1<?l(l' fuXf ''^ '''' "■' ""la TB,* ONcJlifllf 

mlt3 ^dirafii'B w[ot ■«( tulayi'iH^ti' lib. i. p. 54. 
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tions, but becaufe, havmg learnt animal-worlhip 
of Egypt ", if the doftrine of the metempfychofis had 
any natural tendency to inflame that luperltition, 
they had by this time been totally devoted to it, 
2. Becaufe the hypothefis which makes tranfmgra- 
lion the origin of brute-worfhip, muft fuppofe 
brutes to be venerated as the receptacle of human 
fouls become deified ; but the ancient Egyptians 
deified none but heroic and demonic fouls : and 
fouls of this order were not fuppofed fubjeft to the 
common hw of the metempjychofa". 3. The in- 
irufion of thofe fouls into brutal bodies, according 
to the law of tranfmigration, was underftood to be 
a puniflimeni for crimes. Their prifon-houfe 
therefore could never become the objeft of adora- 
tion 1 but raiher of averfion and abhorrence; as all 
fiibterraneom fire was amongft the ancient Romans, 
and as that of purgatory is amongft the modem, 
4, Laftly, the doftrine of the metempfycbofts was 
much later than the firft praftice of brute-worlhip \ 
and evidently invented to remove objeftions againft 
Providence % when men began to fpecula:e and 
philofophife. What feems to have given birth 
to this opinion of the origin of brute-worlhip, 
was the fancy of the later Egyptians, that the 
foul of Ofiris refided in the Apis. DJodorus him- 
felf fupports the conjcfture : For, reckoning up 
the feveral opinions concerning the origin of 
brute-worfhip when he comes to that of the metem- 

■" Ae appears flora hence, that thofe few animals, which a.„_ 
the objefts of iheir religious worfhip, are fuch as *ere formeri/* 
moll reverenced in Egypt J and inio fuch, no fouls arc doomed'' 
. ty the law of tranfmigration ; ihe reafoa of which we Ihalj Im 

" The difference between futtlr, demonic, anJ humait fbull.] 
as It was conceived by the moft early pagans, will he expl&iaM 
hereafter. 

»'Scc vol, i. part ii, ed. 4.?. 135. 
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%[ffychofis, he delivers it in a popular relation of the 
T^ul of Ofiris refiding in the Apis. 

___ in. The third opinion we find to be favoured 
by Loci AN "-, which is, that the Egyptian invention 
cf dijtinguijhing the Conjiellations^ and marking each 
If them with the name of fame animal, gave the firji 
Bccajion to brute-worjhip. But i. the lame ob- 
je£tion lies againfl: this fokuion as againft the two 
preceding: for this way of diftinguilhing the Af^ 
terifras was in ufe in all nations i but brute-worfhip 
was confined to Egypt and its colonies. 2. This 
way of fblving the difficulty creates a greater: for 
then nothing will be left in Antiquity ^ to account 
for fo extraordinary a cudom as the giving to one 
Confteihtion the form of a ram, to another the 
form of a fcorpion, i^c. when, in the apparent 
^flifpofitioii of thofe ftars there was not fo much re- 
• fcmblance to any one parr of any one animal as was 
'Xufficieni to fet the fancy on work to make out 
^Jie reft. But if, for diftinftion fake, thofe things 
jjrere to have a name which had no (hape '' -, why 

P " 0; Jf [AryuVliw] "ij ^^^^« i/ijVaflQ a'M'M fiii^u ivlim ' in 7a'; 

r 4fut Kuffl^Wf. vVbrAvK fiAi^st^ iTa^vTa if tt^i KniafAjrturip 1^ 
nia ^BW saP.itt tJiat-sr aarai (( aA^ii /M^fii ^Ef«i»ialai — std riaii 

'iJC Ttt) »iw^iXa fioi^Li wAriw) i^ai)iui>>|g, aUm Si, uTAixrigi fi.ai^'rffii 
\j(^ia>it' KJ K^iu flit c-iiuaa, tuiirai if K^n airit\itH' \yiict% & 

r.,tayiKuni %haiu — ha\ (*m'j Jy Tai/ioi i( Tif*ii« ta Mf{i« Taiipa 
^,rrf.^«V.. ■ Dt jlJiroLgitt. 

Pi fay, in Amiquiiy: for as co the folurion of this point by 
Lthe liberty of imagining, roihing is more ea^y. The french 
I auihor of ihi Wfisn '/ '*' llea-vevi has, by the meic force of 
t imagination, removed all thefe difficulties; not only without 
■ ^)' fupporl from Antiquity, but even in defiance of ic. 
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thtn, as being of fuch regard from their fuppofed 
influences, were they not rather honoured with the 
titles of '.I'.elr heroes than of their brutes ? Would 
the jjijlite Egyptian priefts, who firtl animalized 
the Afterifms, do tike Tom Otter in the comedy, 
bring their Bulls and Bears to court? would they 
exalt them in heaven before they had made any 
confiderable figure upon earth ? The fa£t is, indeed, 
jiifi: othefwife. It was bitite-worlhip which gave 
birth to the Afterifms. That the conftellations 
Were firft named and diftinguifhed by the Egyp- 
tians is agreed on all hands; that they were much 
later than the beginning of bnite-worlhip is as evi- 
dent; the confufed multitude of ftars not being 
thus forted into bands, 'till the Egyptian prie{t$J 
had made fome confiderable progrefs in aftronomyii 
But brute- wo rthip, we know from Scripture, was ■ 
prior to the time of Moses, When they began 
to collect the ftars into Conftellations, a name was 
neceflary to keep up the combination ; and animals, 
how become the religious fymbols of their Gods, 
iaffbrded the apteft means for that purpofe : For 
I. it did honour to their heroes: 2. it fupported 
their afu-ology (which always went along, and was 
often confounded with their ajiranemy) it beinj 
underitood to imply that their country Gods hi 
now taken up their refidence in Conftellations 
benignant influence. 

IV, Not is there any better foundation for the 
jfourth opinion ; which is that of Porphyry '; who 
fuppofes that the doSfrine of God'j pervading a}l— 
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tgs was the criginal of bnitc-werjhip. But, i.' 
. it- proves too much: for according to this notion, 
t every thing would have been the. objeft of divine 
> worlhip amongfr the early Egyptians, but we know 
\ many were not. 2. According to this notion, no- 
thing could have been the objed: of their execration, 
^ but we know many were. 3 . This notion was never 
Ml opinion of the people, but of a few of the learned 
only: 4. And thofe, not of the learned of Egypt, ' 
but of Greece '. In a word, this pretended origi- 
nal of brutc-worftiip was only an invention of their 
late Philofophers, to hide the deformities, and to 
fuppor: the credit of declining paganifm ', 

. V. Akin to this, and invented for the fame end, 
is. what we find in Jamblichus" j namely, That 
brutes were deified only as thefymioU of thefirft caufe^ 
confidered in all his attributes and relations. Ground- 
iefs as this fancy is, yet as it is embraced by our 
belt philologitts, fuel) as Cudworth, Voflius, and 
Kircher, on the faith of thofe fanatic and invete- 
rate enemies to chriftianity, Porphyry and Jam- 
blichus, I (hall endeavour to expofe it as it deferves. 
This will be the bell: done by confidering the rife 
and order of the three great fpecies of idolatry. The 
firft, in time, was, as we have ihewn, the worlhip 



■e vol. i. pan ii. p. zoi, iS fi^. 
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of xhc htavtnly bodies ; and this continued unmixed 
till the inftitution of political Society : Then, an- 
other fpccLcs arofc, the deification of dead kings 
and laiaghers. Such was the courfe of idoktry 
in all places aa well as in Kgypt; but there, the 
method of recording the hiftory of their hero 
Gods, in improved hieroglyphics, gave birth to the 
third fpecies of idolatry, bruce-worfijip j and this 
was peculiar to Egypt and its colonies. Now as 
the method ufed by all nations, of ingrafting hero- 
vtorjkip or\ Jiar-ivorjhipy occafioned the Philologiftsi 
to miftake " the former as fymbclical of the la ~ 
teri fo the method, ufed by the Egyptians, (me: 
tioned a little before) of fupporting brute- worfhip, 
whicli was really fymbohcal of their hero Gods, 
made the fame writers think it to be originally fym- 
bolical of ftar-Gods, and even of the Hril Caufe. 
Thus the very learned Voffius ft-U into two mil- 
takes : 1. That hero-worfhip was fymbolical of 
ftar-worlhip : 2. That brute-worlhip was fymbo- 
lical of it likewile. The confequence of which. 
was, that the fyftera of phylical- theology, which 
was, indeed, one of the laft Icicnces of iheE^yp- 
tian fchooiy was fuppofed to be the £.rft ; and hero 
worfhip, which was indeed the firft religion of the 
Egyptian ciarci", was- tlippoled to bethelall. This 
is no more than faying, that (for reafons given be- 
Jbre) the Magiftrate would very early inftitute 
the worlhip of their dead bcncfaftors ; and that 
the Philosopher could have no occafion, till many 
ages afterwards, (when men grtw inquifilive or 
licentious) lo hide the ignominy of it, by making 
thofe hero Gods only fiiadowy Brings, and no more 
than emblems of the feveral pans of nature '. 

Noi 

» See ihe iiill vol. 

1 And it is remarkable th.it this, whith was done to hl^e. 
ijgi;oji:hiy of i.:-lgar Pagamfin, the aiivccales of tl,e Lhurch i 
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Now tho' the doftrine of this early ph^cal 
theology, as explained by the Greeks, makes very 
]Biuch for the high antiquity of Egyptian learning, 
bthe point I am concerned to prove ; yet as my only 
" nd is truth, in all thefe enquiries, I can, with 
le fame pleafure, confute an error which fiipports 
ly fyftem, that I have in detefting thofe which 
ijnade againfl; it. 

The common notion of thefe Philologifts, we 
Jee, brings Hero-worfhip, by confequence, very 
•^w J and as fome of their followers have purfued 
jhat confequence, I fliall beg leave to examine 
jheir reafonings. The learned author of the Con- 

rSions pulhes the njatter very far : — " It does not 
appear from this table [the Bembine'] that the 
J' Egyptians worfhiped any idols of human fliape, 
f* at the time when this table was compofed, but 
*' rather on the contrary, all the images herein re- 
Y prefented, before which any perfonsaredefcribed 
** in poftures of adoration, being the figures of 
* birds, beafbs, or fiflies ; this table feems to 
^ have been dehneated before the Egyptians wor- 
p Jhipcd the images of men. and women; which 

^ WAS THE LAST AND LOWEST STEP OF THEIR 

** JDOLATH.Y'." Now the whole of thisobferva- 

Koffle have lalely revived, to hide ihe ignominj' of iiulgar 
ffffy. in iheir iaint-worfhip: notliin^ having been of lalemorc 
^Oiionable amongH the French FhiSologiOs than the contending 
^gainll ihst moll eilabliflied doarine of early Antiquity, tlml 
tSe greater Gods of Paganifni were all dead men dciGed. II 
tent aife de prouver (fays one of them) que, de tons ies Dieuv 
du Paganifme, Hercule, CaHor £( Pollux font Ies feuls qui aienl 
eie verilablemeiit des hotnmes. HiJI. Je I' Jcadtmii RbjoU dii 
h/crip. ice. torn, xxiii, p. 17. 

' Sarred and Pnfans liiftury of tin Warld ajineatd, vol. ii. 
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tlon will, I ani afraid, only amount to an iUogical 
confequeim drawn from a falfe faB i let the reader 
jadge. SI tht images (he fays) herein reprcfenled 
before which ajr/ perfons are difcribed, in pejiures 
of adoraliofu are the figures of birds, beajts^ and 
HJbes. I was feme time in doubt whether the 
learned writer and I had feen the fame table : for 
in that given ns by Kircher, the whole body of the 
piffturc is filled up with the greater Egyptian Gods 
in HUMAN SHAPE ; beforc feveral of which, are 
Other human figures in pollures of adoration ; un- 
lefs the learned writer will confine that pofture to 
kneeling, which yet he brings no higher than the 
time of Solomon '. Some of theie worfhipers 
are reprefented /zcri^f/K^ "j others in the aft of 
offering; and offi;nng to Gods inihroned". One 
of which figures I have caufed to be engraved "' 
where a mumnry from Kircher's Oedipus' will fhew 
us what fort of idol it is which we fee worfliiped by 
offerings '. With regard to the kneeling poftures 
of adoration, to birds, bealts, and filhes, thefe 
are in a narrow border of the table, which runs 
round the principal compai-tmencs. Tiie learned 
writer indeed feems to make a matter of it, " that 
*' all the images that kneel, are reprefented as 
" paying their worflitp to fome animal figure; 
*' there not being one inftance or reprefentation of 
*' this worihip paid to an image of human form, 

Hi/^crj, «/ It, ir.r.'J anneatJ, vol. Ji. 
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*' eitheronthebordcror in thetable^" But fu rely- 
there is no myftery in tiiis. The table was ap- 
parently made for the devotees of Ifis in Romet 
Now, amongft the Romans, brute-worlhip was f " 
uncommon that the artift thought proper to mar]_ 
it out by the moft diftingiiilhcd polUire of adora- 
tion ; while the worihip of the greater Hero-Gods, 
a worfhip like their own, was fufficiently defigned 
by the fole a£bs of offering and facrifice. 

But fuppofin» the faft to have been as the writet 
of thefeCoBMf^irajreprefentsiti how, I afk, would 
his confequence follow, ^hat the table was madt 
BEFORE the Egyptians worjhiped the images of men 
M!id women? It depends altogether on this fuppofi- 
tion, that Brute-worfhip was not fymboljcal of 
Hero-worfhip ; but the contrary hath been (hewn. 
The learned author himfelf muft own that Apis, 
at leaft, was the fjimhl of the Hero-God Ofiris, 
But can any one believe, he was not worfliiped in 
his own figure before he was delineated under 
that of an ox ? To fay the truth, had this author's 
fa6t been right, it had been a much jufter con- 
fequence. That the table was made after the 
Egyptians had generally left off worfhiping the images 
of men and women; for it is certain, the fymbolic 
worfhip of brutes brought human images into 
difufe. Who can doubt but human images of 
Hero-Gods were ufed in Egypt long before the 
Eotne of Scrabo ? yet he teUs us ", that in their 

^ • SacTid and Profans Hifary nf lie ff'fr!J esnneSid, vol. iif 

f. 518. 

Cs^ilJ Tw iff ri Ti'^i©-, Wf. fifia 34 ra wfowJ^aia, i nut 

milt, i lex at(l^iixiju(<fa, ana Tit at^yaa ^ami Tuif. Cteg't Iib> 

Xyii. p, iijB, ii;g. ^ct/. id. 
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temples, (of which he gives a general ddcription) 
they either had no images, or none of human form, 
but of fome beafl. He could not tnean in thoCe 
temples, dedicated to animals ; for where had been 
the wonder of that ? nor will this dilufe of humaa 
images appear ftrange to thofe who reflcfton what 
hath been faid of thefe Symbols, which being fup- 
pol'ed given by the Gods themielves, their ufe iif 
religious worihip would be thought moft pleafing 
to the givers. 

This conclufion is further ftrengthened by thefe 
conCderations ; i. That the age of the table is 
fo fai" from being of the antiquity conceived 
by the learned writer, that it is the very laicll of 
all the old egyptian monuments ; as appears 
from the mixture of all kinds of hieroglyphic cha- 
raflers in it. 2. That on almoil all the obe- 
liflis ' in Kircher's Tbeafrum Hieroglyphicu'n, which 
are undoubtedly very ancient, wc fee adoration 
given to idols in human form ; and likewife in that 
very way the learned author fo much infifts upon, 
namely Genufiexion. 

Thus, tlio' from the Bembine-tabk nothing can 
be concluded for the high date of heroic image- 
worfhip, yet nothing can be concluded for the low- 
However the learned writer will (till fuppofe, (what 
every one is fo apt to do) that he is in the right ■, 
and therefore tries to maintain his ground by faift 
and reafon. 

His argument from faB ftands thus; — " The 
** Egyptians relate a very remarkable fable of the 

' Namely the Lalenm of Ramijfts, the Flamiman of Pfamm' 
titbai, the Stil!it/iiaii, and the CerflanLnapg/iian. 

" birth 
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birth of thefe five Gods. They fay that Rhea 
lay privately with Saturn, and was with child 
by him ; that the Sun, upon finding out her bafe- 
nefs, laid a curfe upon her, that Ihe Ihould not 
be delivered in any month or year : That Mer- 
cury being in loVc with the goddeis lay with her 
alfo -, and then played at dice with the Moon, 
and won from her the fcventy fccond part of 
each day, and made up of thefe winnings five 
days, which he added to the year, making 
the year to confift of three hundred fixty five 
days, which before confifted of three hundred 
and fixty days only 1 and that in thefe days Rhea 
brought forth five children, Ofiris, Orus, Typho 
Ifis, and Nephthc. We need not enquire into 
the mythology of this fable ; what I remark 
from it is this, that- the fable could not be in- 
vented before the Egyptians had found out that 
the year confiiled of three hundred and fixty 
five days, and confeqiiently that by their own 
accounts the five deities faid to be born on the 
five WayoiJ.ivx\, or additional days, were not 
deified before they knew that the year had thele 
five days added to it; and this addition to the 
year was made about — A. M. 266^. a little 
" after the death of Jofliua''." 

I agree with this learned author, that iht fable 
could not be invented before the Egyptians badfoutid 
out that the year conjjjied of th-ee hundi-ed and Jixty 
five days; I agree with him, t\i3.x the addition of 
the five days might he made chsut A. M. 2665; 
but 1 deny the confequence, that the five Gods were 
not deified hef (.re this addition to theyecr; nay, I deny 
that it will follow from the fable, that the makers 

' Cunnta. vol. ii, p, i^?, 184. 
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and venders of it fo thought. What hath mifled 
the learned writer, fcems to be his fuppofing that 
the fable was made to commemorate the deification 
of the five Gods, whereas it was made to comme- 
morate the infertion of the five days ; as appears 
from its being told in that figurative and allegoric 
manner, in which the Egyptians ulually conveyed 
Ife hiftory of their fcience : and it was ever the 
vay of Antiquity, to make the Gods a party, in 
wdcr to give the greater reverence to the inventions 
_Df men. A defign to commemorate the time of deifi- 
L«no»wasfoabfurda thing in the politics of a pagan 
srieft, thatwe can never believe he had any thing of 
Jiat kind in view: it was his biifmefs to throw the 
^Godhead back before all time;0^at leaftto placeit 
' from time immemorial. But admitting the makerof 
.thisfable intended to celebrate in general the hillory 
of thel'e five gods, can we think that he, who was 
hunting after the marvelous, would confine his in- 
;ncion within the inclofure of dates ? a matter too 
f fo dangerous a nature to be infilled on. We 
r.^now, (and we now, partly, fee the reafon of it) 
■ fhat the ancient mythologifts affeifted to confound 
all chronology ; a mifchief which hath fo ihaken 
the crazy edifice of ancient times, that the bed: 
chronologifts have rather buried themfelves in its 
ruins, than been able to lead others through it : 
L\bef!des, it is evident that new lies were every year 
told of their old Gods. Let him who doubts of 
this confider what additions following poets and 
theologers have made to the fables wliich Homer 
and Hcfiod had recorded of the Gods ; additions, 
fecn, by their very circumftances, not to have been 
invented when tliofe ancient bards fung of their in- 
trigijes. Ii) thefe later fables we frequently find 
(he Gods of Greece and Egypt concerned in adven, 
(UrcSi whofcdates, ifgiealvired by determined fyn^ 
(rhrgnifmsi 
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chronifms, would bring down their births to ages 
even lower than their long eftabliflied worfhip. 
The not attending to this has, as will be feen 
hereafter, egregioufly mifled the incomparable Sir 
Ifaac Newton in his ancient Chronology. Thus 
the fame author *, Plutarch, tells us, in the fame 
place, of another egyptian fable which makes 
Typhon beget Hierofolymus and Judaus"^. But 
what then? muft we believe, that Typhon was 
no earlier than the name of Juda^us ? muft we not 
rather conclude, that this was a late ftory invent- 
ed of him out of hatred and contempt of the He- 
brews ? 

In a word, this praftice of adding new mytho- 
logy to their old divinity was fo notorious, that 
the learned Conne£lor of f acred and prophane hif 
tory could not himfelf forbear taking notice of it : 
*' The Egyptians (fays he) having firft called 
*' their heroes by the names of their fiderial and 
" elementary deities, added in time to the his- 

" TORy OF the life AND ACTIONS OF SUCH HE- 

*^ ROES, A MYTHOLOGICAL account of their philofo' 
*' phical opinions concerning the Gods whofe names 
*' had been given to fuch heroes "/' 



cc 



But fays this writer : " Had OJiris^ Orus^ Typho^ 
IJis^ and Nephthe been efteemed deities before 
*' this additional length of the year was apprehend- 
" ed, we Jhould not have had this, but fome other 

" Tacitus feems to allude to ihis paltry fable : ^idam^ reg* 
nanteljidty exundanUmfer JEgypium multitudinemy ducibus Hiv- 
rofolyma & Juda, proximus in drras exoneratam, Hift. lib, v. 
cap. 2. 

" ConneSi. vol. ii. p. 300, 301. 

Vol. III. Q^ " fabulous 
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^•^ f^k^ous account of their birth tranffmtted to us"".** 
Hcr^ the premifles and conclulion are feverally 
l>r0PJ>cd up by two falfe fuppofitions ; the pre- 
tniifcs, by this, that the fable was invented to com- 
numorate the origin of tbefe gods ; and the conclu- 
fion, by this, that we have no other fabulous account 
of their birth. 

From faft, the learned writer comes to reafon ; 
and Ipeaking of the egyptian hero-Gods, who he 
fuppofcs, were ante-diluvian mortals, he fays : — 
" But 1 do not imagine they were deified until 
*' about this time of correfting the year; for when 
** this humour firft began, it is not likely that 
** they made Gods of men but juft dead, of whofe 
** infirmities and imperfeftions many perfons 
•* might be living witnefles : but they took the 
** names of their firft anceftors, whom they had 
•• been taught to honour for ages, and whofe 
** fiime had been growing by the increafe of tra- 
** dition, and all whofe imperfections had been 
" long buried, that it might be thought they ne- 
** ver had any.— It is hard to be conceived that a 
** fet of men could ever be chofen by their cotem- 
" poraries to have divine honours paid them, 
" whilft numerous perfons were alive, who knew 
" their imperfedions, or who themfelves or their 
" immediate anceftors might have as fair a pre- 
" tence, and come in competition with them. 
" Alexander the great had but ill fuccefs in his 
attempt to make the world believe him the fon 
of Jupiter Ammon ; nor could Numa Pompi- 
lius, the fecond king of Rome, make Romu- 
lus's tranflation to heaven fo firmly believed, 
as not to leave room for fubfequent hiftorians to 

• Vol. ii. p. 284. 
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report him killed by his fubjefts. Nor can t 
conceive that Julius Caefar's canonization, 
though it was contrived more politicly, would 
ever have flood long indifputable, if the light 
of Chriftianity had not appeared fo foon af- 
ter this time as it did, and impaired the credit 
of the heathen fuperflitions. The fame of de- 
ceafed pcrfons muft have ages to grow up to 
heaven, and divine honours cannot be given 
v^ith any (hew of decency, but by a late pofte- 
rityP/' 

He fays, it is not likely they made Gods of men but 
jujl dead^ of whofe infirmities and imperfeSlions ma- 
ny perfons might be living witnejjes. How likely 
fhall be confidered prefently ; but that they did in 
faft do fo, is too plain, methinks, to be denied. 
The learned Eufebius, a competent judge, (if ever 
there was any) of ancient ' f aft, delivers it as a 
notorious truth, that in the early ages, thofe who 
excelled in wifdom, ftrength, or valour, who had 
eminently contributed to the common fafety, or 
had greatly advanced the arts of life, were either 
deified during life, or immediately on their de- 
ceafe ** : This he had reafon to believe, for he had 
good authority, the venerable hiftory of Sancho- 
niathon the Phenician ; which gives a very par- 
ticular account of the origin of Hero-worlhip, 
and exprefly fays the deification was immediate: 

P Conned* vol. ii. p. 286, 287. 
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And furelv, v/hen men were become fo foolifh as 
to make Gods of their fellow creatures, the likelieft^ 
as well as moft excufable feafbn was, while the 
heat of gratitude, for new invented bleffings, kept 
glowing in their hearts ; or at leaft, while the fenfe 
of thofe bleffings was yet frefli and recent in their 
memories; in a word, while they were warmed 
with that enthufiafticA/i;^ and admiration which our 
great poet fo fublimely defcribes : 

*« 'Twas virtue only (or in Arts or Arms, 
*' Diffiifing bleffings, or averting harms) 
*' The fame, which in a fire the fons obey'd, 
'' A prince, the father of a people made. 
*' On him their fecond providence they hung, 
" Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 
" He from the wondering furrow call'd the food ; 
" Taught to command the fire, controul the 
flood. 
Draw forth the monflers of th' abyfs profound, 
*' And fetch th* aerial eagle to the ground \ 

Was there any wonder in this, that he who taught 
mankind to fubjeft all the elements to their ufe, 
fhould, by a rude admiring multitude, be adjudged 
a being of a fuperior order. 

But they took the names of their firjl anceftorSy 
ijohofe fame had been growing up by the increafe of 
tradition. Without doubt, the anceftors, men dei- 
fied, and which, as being extreme early, may be 
called thtfirfiy had a very large and fpreading re- 
putation. But how was this procured but by an 
early apotheofis ? which, by making them the con- 
tinual fubjeft of hymns and panegyrics, prefcrved 

*■ EJay on Mafy Ep. iii. 

them 
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them from the oblivion of thofe unlettered ages : 
And in faft, the fame of all, but thofe fo deified, 
was very foon extinft and forgotten. 

^^And all whofe imperfeSiions had been long bu- 
ried^ that it might be thought they never had any. 
By this, one would be apt to think that the hero- 
Gods of Greece and Egypt, whofe deification the 
learned writer would bring thus low, had nothing 
unfeemly told of them in their Legends : Which, 
were it true, the argument would have fome weight. 
But what fchool-boy has not read of the rogueries 
which the pagan worfhipers have every where 
recorded of their Gods ? Are |iot thefe a convin- 
cing proof of their deification by that very age 
which faw both their virtues and their, vices; but, 
with the fondnefs of times newly obliged, faw 
nothing but in an honourable light ' ; and fo, un- 
happily canonized both the good and the bad to- 
gether, and, in that condition, delivered them all 
down to pofterity ? Not that I fuppofe (for I have 
juft (hewn the contrary) that late poets and my- 
thologifts did not add to the tales of their fore- 
fathers. I can hardly believe Jupiter to have been 
guilty of all the adulteries told of him in Ovid : 
But this one may fafely fay, that unlefs he had 
been a famed Adulterer, in early tradition, his 
later worfliipers had never dared to invent fo many 
odious ftories of the Sire of gods and men. 

But, it is hard to be conceived that they Jhould 
have divine honours immediately paid them^ becaufe 

* — Quae ifta jullitia eft, nobis fuccenfere, qu5d talia dicimus 
dc diis eorum ; & fibi non fuccenfcre, qui haec in Theatris li- 
bentiflime fpeftant crimina deorum fuorum ? & quod efTet in- 
credibilc, nifi conteftatiifime probaretur, haec ipfa theatrica cri- 
mina deorum fuorum in honor em ii^stituta sunt eorun^ 
deal deorum. Auguji. de ci'vit, De/, 1. iv. c. lo. 

Q^ 3 there 
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their cotemporaries might have as fair a pretence^ 
and come in competition with them. I underftood 
that none were deified but thofe whofe benefits to 
their fellow citizens, or to mankind at large, were 
very eminent ; and that all with thefe pretenfions 
were deified \ fo that I fcarce know what to make 
pf this obfervation* 

— But Alexander and Cafar*s apotheofes were 
fcorned and laughed at \ And fo they deferved. 
For if they, or their flatterers for them, would 
needs aflfeft deification in a learned and enlightened 
age and place, no other could be expefted -from- 
fo abfurd an attempt. But then thofe who knew 
better how to lay a religious projeft, found no im- 
pediment from their nearnefs to its execution. Thus 
Odin% about this very Caefar's time, afpired to 
immediate worlhip amongft a rude and barbarous 
people, (the only fcene for playing the farce with 
fuccefs) and had as good fortune in it, as either 
Ofiris, Jupiter, orBelus. 

— Nor could Numa Pompilius make Romulus* s 
tranjlation to heaven fo firmly believed^ as not to 
leave room for fuhfequent hiflorians to report him kill- 
ed by his fubjecls. Here the writer confcious that 
Antiquity oppofed his hypothefis of the late dei- 
fication of .their early heroes, with many glaring 

* Plutarch ufes this very argument agalnft Eubemerus to prove 
that their country gods nei^er were mortal Men. ris^) IS. i^ QJ,. 
p. 641. 

" Odin us fupremus eft ^ antiquijjtmus j^farum^ qui cmnes res 
guhernat ; atque etiantjt cateri Dii poientes Ji^t^ on,nes tomen ipfi 
ififewiunty vt fairi liberi. — Cum Pompeim dux quidam Romavo- 
rum Orientem bellis irtfeftaret^ Odin us ex Afia hue in feptentno- 
nemfugiehat, Edda Snorronis apud Thom. Bartholin/ de Antiq, 
pamc. p. 648 & 652. 

examples 
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, examples to the contrary, has thought fit to pro- 

L. duce one * which he fancied he could deal with. 

L Esmulus's tranjiatien was never fo firmly beUe-vedbut 

\ thai SOBSEQUENT HISTORIANS, fiJ'f. As if at all 

times fpeculative men did not fee the origin of 

their bell eftabhfhed hero-gods: As if we could 

forget, what ihe learned writer himfelf takes care 



" To this I fliall be bold to add one or two more : For i!io* 

Antiquity be full and dear in this matter, yet lell it fliould be 

feid, that as the Greeks talk of things done long before their 

time, it might very welt be iliac, for the credit of the God, 

iradition wojld pretend a very early deification, how Ihori fo- 

f ver, in reality, of the age of the hero ; left this, 1 fay, (hould 

; Jbe objeded, I ihall give an inftance or two of the laift from 

\ contemporary evidence. God fpeaking by the Prophet to the 

[ Kog of Tyre fays : Thht heart it ifitd nf, and iht>u bcfi fmd, 

\i am a Gsd, I fit in iht feat of Gid in the midfi sf tbcfias ; yd 

\tbiu art a man and mt God. — Will thiia yet faj b^sn him that 

^ycth ibei, I em a God? but ihaii fiall be a man end no Ged, in 

\ the band of him lliat JIaplb thet, Ezeic. xxviii. t — 9. This I 

r pnderltand to denote a real tiorfhip paid to the living king of 

[ Tyre, by hi; idolatrous fubjefls : it is nut unlikely but he after- 

' wards became one of the greek Kepiunei. The Rabbins feem to 

e underflood (he text in this fenfe, when, as Jerom obfervts, 

' they made him to have lived a thoufand years. For the F^gyp- 

\ tians taught (whofe ceremonial of the apeibesfis was followed by 

r-the reft of the nations) that their £rft God'Kings reigned a ihou- 

( Jand or twelve hundred years a-piece. Mi/SoXoyHui (fays Diodorus) 

tnm i-csi. — p- 15. We have already taken notice of Odin and 

his early conlecraiion. fiut Tacitus aftiires as, it was a general 

- cuftom amongft the northern barbarians to ddfv without lofs 

_.of lime; and this not iti jcfl, like their cotempotary Romans. 

IT fpeaking of the German nations he fays : Ea wrga [Vel- 

Ja] nationis Bruatrte late imperilabat : Vhthre apsd Germa- 

RE, fuii fUrafqae ftmina-um fatidicaii^ SUgcfcente fu- 

perditione, arbiirealur deas, lib. iv. hijt. And again of the 

eheroine; yidimm uivo ;';_^fl/'aM Velledam, din epud pleief- 

HUMiMs LOCO habitam. Sedi^ali'ii Aariniam, (a" complu- 

^'tI'j aliai •veiiratifnnr, won adulatione nec TAHtjvAM Fa- 

-CERENT OEAG. Here the hilloriati hints at tbe mock deilica- 

lions in Rome, and infjnuaies, that thefe in Germany were of 

another nature, and believed in good e^tncft. 

0.4 . to 
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to tell us in this very place, that Euhemerus Mef- 
fenius wrote a hook to prove the ancient gods of the 
heathen world to have been only their ancient kings and 
commanders ^, 

^he fame of deceafed perfons (fays he) muft have 
ages to grow up to heaven.--- Muft ! that is, in fpite 
of a barbarous multitude, who would make Gods 
of them out of hand: in fpite of ancient Story, 
which tells us plainly, they had their wicked 
wills. 

— j^nd divine honours cannot be given with any 
fbew of decency but by a late pofterity. It muft be 
confefled^ the Ancients obferved much decency 
when, in the number of their greater Gods, they 
admitted ravifliers, adulterers, pathics, vagabonds, 
thieves and murderers. 

But now the learned writer, in toiling to bring 
hero-worfhip thus low, draws a heavier labour 
on himfelf ; to invent fome probable caufe of the 
apotheojis : that warmth of gratitude for god-like 
benefits received, which ancient hiftory had fofati- 
faftorily afligned for the caufe, being now quit« 
out of date. For when gratitude is fuffered to 
cool for many ages, there will want fome very 
ftrong machine to draw thefe mortals up to heaven. 
However our author has fnpplied them with a moft 
Iplendid vehicle. *' Some ages after (fays he) they 
defcended to worfhip heroes or dead men. — The 
moft celebrated deities they had of this fore 
were Cronus, Rhea, Ofiris, Orus, Typhon, 
Ifis, and Nepthe ; and thefe perfons were faid 
to be deified upon an opinion that, at their 

y P. 283. See the firfl: vol. of the P/v. Lfg. p. 94, ^c. 

" deaths. 
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" deaths, their fouls migrated into fome star, 
" and became the animating fpjritof fome lumi- 
*' nous and heavenly body: This the Egyptian 
" priefts exprelly afierted. — Let us now fee when 
** the Egyptians firft confecrated thefe hero-gods, 
'* or deified mortals. To this I anfwer, Not be- 
" fore they took notice of the appearances of the 
" particular /drj which they appropriated to them. 
*' Julius Csefar was not canonized until tlie ap- 
" pearance of the JuUum Sidus, nor could tie Phe- 
*' nicians have any tsotion of the divinity of Cro- 
" nus until they made fome obfcrvations of the 
" Jiar, which they irjiagined he was removed in- 

" to^" 

He fays, the Egyptian priejis expressly asser- 
ted that tbefe per/ens 'juere [aid to he deified upon 
an opinion that at their death their fouls migrated 
into fome Jiar. And for this he quotes a palTage 
out of Plutarch's traift of Ifis and Ofiris \ which I 
Ihall give the reader in Plutarch's own words, 
that he may judge for himfelf. Speaking of the 
tombs of the Gods, he fays : But the priefts affirm 
not only of thefe, but of all the other Gods, of that 
tribe which were not unbegotten nor 'immortal, that 
their dead bodies are depofited amongft them and pre- 
ferved with great care, hut that their fouls illumi- 
nate the ftars in heaven''. A[\heTz afferted is that 
the Egyptians thought the fouls of their hero- 
gods had migrated into fome ftar ; but not the 
ieaft intimation tiiat ihey were deified upon this 

■ Cemtf^. vol. ii. p. 281, zSi, 283. 

' OiT fiUa K viral ti Ufiit *iyasii, ib^i^vZt a,K:inhtwi, oau 

pag. 640, 
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opinion of their migration, Thefe are two very 
different things. The opinion of theirmigration 
might, for any thing faid byPiiitarch, be an after 

fupcrftition ; nay vvc ihall make ic very probable 
that it was fo : for the ConmBor not refting on this 
authority, as indeed he had fmall reafon, cafts a- 
bout for fome plaufiblc occafion, how men come to 
be deified upon fo ftrange an opmon; and this 
he makes to be their first notice of the appearance 
cf a particular Jlar. But how the new appearance 
of a itar fliould make men fuppofe the foul of a 
dead anceftor was got into it, and fo become a 
God, is as hard to conceive as how Tcnterden 
fteeple fliould be the caufe of Goodwin-Sands. In- 
deed it was natural enough to imagine fuch an 
sTTjpaf'vtia;, when the ciilcivation of _/tfOT'«W i7/?rc<!!J^_y 
had aided a growing fupcrftition to believe that their 
tutelary God had chofen the convenient refidcnce 
of a culminating ftar, in order to flied his beft in- 
fluence on his own race or people. This feems to 
be the truth of the cafe : and this, I believe, was 
all the egypiian priefts, in Plutarch, meant to fay. 

But from a fufficient caufe, this new appearance 
is become (before the conciufion of the paragraph) 
the cnly caufe of deification ; Julim defar was net 
canonized until the appearance of the Julium Sidus : 
nor COULD the Phenicians have any notion of the 
divinity of Cronus until they made feme obfervations 
cf the jlsr which they imagined he was removed into. 
As to Casfar's apotheofis il was a vile imitation oi 
thofe viler flatteries of Alexander's fucceflbrs in 
Greece and Hgypt; and the julium fid us an inci- 
dent of no other coiifcquence than to fave his 
Sycophants from blufhing. But abandoned Cour-r 
tiers and proftitute Senates never wait for the de- 
claration of Heaven : and when the flaves of 
Rome 
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I^ome fent a fecond tribe of Monfters to replenifli 
the Conftellations, we find that Auguftus, Tiberius, 
Claudius, yc. who rofe into Gods as they funk be- 
low humanity, had no more Stars in their favour 
than Teague in the Committee. But of all cafes, 
the Phenicians' feems the hardcft; who with their 
infinite fuperftiiions could yet have no notion of 
Cronus's divinity, 'till they had read his fortune 
in his Star, I am fo utterly at a lofs to know what 
this can mean, that I will only fay, if the reader 
cannot fee how they might come by this notion 
another way, then, either he has read, or I have 
wricten, a great deal to very little purpofe. 

VI. We come now to the lafl: caufe aligned by 

the Ancients for brute-worlhip, as we find it in 

EosEBius"; namely, That it was the invention of 

a certain king, for his private ends of policy, to 

eftablifh in each city the cxclufive worJhip of a 

different animal, in order to prevent confederacies 

and combinations againft his Government. That 

an egyptian king did in faft contrive futh a political 

inftitutiononc may fafcly allow, becaufe, on this 

very fuppofition, i: will appear that brute-worfiiip 

had another and prior original. For it is not the 

way of Politicians to invent new Religions, but 

to turn thofeto advantage which they find already 

inufe. The cunning, therefore^ of this egyptian 

monarch confifted in founding a new inftitution of 

^intolerance, upon an old eftablilhed practice in each 

IVity of different aninial-wor/hip. But fuppofing 

rthis king of fo peculiar a (train of policy that he . 

l would needs invent anew Religion-, How hap- 

I pened it that he did not employ hero-worjhip to 

ills purpofe (fo natural a fuperftition that it be- 

*• See Div. Lfg. vol. \, p. 284. !". edit. 
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came umverfal) rather than the whimGcal and 
monftrous pra»3ice of hrute-worjhip, not fymboU- 
cal ? when dirc£t hero-worlhip would have ferved 
his purpofe fo much better? Religious zeal for the 
exclufive honour of a dead citizen being likely to 
rife much higher than reverence to a compatriot 
animal. The only folution of the difficulty is this, 
Brute-worfhip being then the favourite fuperftition 
of the people, the politic monarch chofe that for 
the foundation of his contrivance. So that we muft 
needs conclude, this pretended cauie to be as de- 
fective as the reft. ■ 



Thefe were tlie reafons the Greek writers gave 
for brute-worjhfp in general. But befides thefe, 
they invented a thoufand tanciful caufes of the wor- 
fliip of tlus or that animal in particular ; which it 
would be to no purpofe to recount. 

On the whole, fo little fatisfadion did thefe 
writers afford to the learned Fourmont (who yet is 
for making fomething or other out of every rag of 
Antiquity, which he can pick up and new4ine with 
an Etymology) that he frankly owns the true ori- 
ginal of brute-worihip is the moll difficult thing 
imaginable to find out : Si on nous demandeit (fays 
he) de quil droit, tel ou tel dieu, avoit fous lui id 
,eu tel animal, four certain, rien de plus difficile a de- 



However amidft this confufion, the Greel 
we fee, were modeti:. They fairly gave us their* 
opinions, but forged no hiftoriesto fupport them. 
The Arabian writers were of another caftj it 
was their way to free tliemfelves from thefe pcir-. 
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plexities by telling a ftoiy: Thus Abennephi, ht^ 
ing at a lofs to account for the Egyptian worlhip 
of a fly, invents this formal tale, That the Egyp- 
tians being greatly infefted with thefe infefts, con- 
fulted the oracle, and were anfwered, that they 
miift pay them divine honours. See then, fays 
this dextrous writer, ihe rea/on of eurjindin^fo laaiy 
en the ohdijks and pyramids. 

But of all the liberties taken with remote Anti- 
quity, fure nothing ever equalled that of a late 
french writer, whofe book, intitled, Histoire 
Du CiEL, accidentally fell into my hands as this 
Iheet was going totheprefs. Kircher, bewildered 
as he was, had yet fome ground for his rambles. 
He fairly followed Antiquity: unluckily indeed, 
for him, it proved the /^?iw/fl/atfj of Antiquity ; 
fo he was ridiculoufly mifled. However he had 
enough of that fantaftic light to fecure his cre- 
dit as a fair writer. But here is a man who re- 
gards Antiquity no more than if he thought it all 
imaginary, like his countryman, Hardouin. Ac 
leafl:, he tells us in exprefs words, that the ftudy 
of the tedious and fenfelefs writings of Herodotus, 
Plato, Diodorus, Plutarch, Porphyry, and fuch 
like, is all labour loft. The truth is, thefe vo- 
latile writers can neither reft in faift nor fable; but 
are in letters what Tacitus's Romans were in civil 
government, who could neither bear a gerfcifl free- 
dom, nor a thorough flavery '". Only with this ad- 
ditional perverfity, that when the inquiry is after 
Truth they betray a ftrangc propenfity to Fable; 
and when Fable is their profelTed fubjeft, they have 
as untimely an appetite for Truth. Thus, in that 

' This fiiews why Locke is no favoutite of cor hiiloiian. 
X*u la le TftES-ENNUiEu:t tralte de I.ocse fur I'mUndtmcnt 
' , Sec. Vol. i. p. 387. 388. 

< philo- 
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philofophical Romance called Z,fl i;/? de Selbosy we 
find a much jufter account of old Egyptian wifdom 
than in all the pretended Hijioire de Qei This 
Hiftorian's Syftem is, that all the civil and religious 
cuftonis of Antiquity Iprung up from agricul- 
ture i nay that the very Gods and Goddefles 
ihemfclves were but a part of this all-bounteous 
harveft ' : 

Nee uila inUrea efi inarata gratia terree. 

Now tlie two moft certain fafts in Antiquity are 
thefe, " That the idolatrous worlhip of the hea- 
venly BODIES arofe from the vifible influence they 
have on fublunary things 1" and " That the coun- 
iry-godsof all the civilizednaiions were DEAD men, 
deified, whofe benetits to their fellow-citizens, or 
to mankind at large, had procured them divine ho- 
nours." Could the reader think either of thefe were 
likely to be denied by one who ever looked into 
an ancient book j much lefs by one who pretended 
to interpret Antiquity ? But neither Gods nor Men 
can ftand before zfyftem. This great adventurer 
aflbres us that the whole is a delufioii ; that Anti- 
quity knew nothing of the matter; that the heavenly 
bodies were not worlhiped for their influences j that 
Ofiris, Ifis, Jupiter, Pluto, Neptune, Mercury, 
nay their very hero-gods, fuch as Hercules and 
Minos, .were not mortal men nor womeft; nor indeed 
any thing tfut the letters of an ancient alphabet; the 
mere figures which compofcd the fymbohc directions 
to the Egyptian hulbandmen '. And yet, after 

' See p. 99, 315, firpflffitn, vol. i. Ed, Par. 1739, 8vo. 

' This paradox, as we fay, is advanced in defiance of Anti- 
quity. The Myfttr'iti, in their fccret communications, taaeht 

&iit 
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Of ihis weareall'ureUhy [lieexprera teftimony ofthemoft learne 
ancients, both gfntife and chriftian ; Cicero. Jglius fitoiio 
Plutarch, Eufebius, Clemens Alexandrinus.CxiU-ian, and St. A«i ' 
ftin. See thelirlt vol.of the Di-v. L'gaihn. And will this author 
pretend lo fay, (hat the ialtiturari ot the Myftirici did not know 
iLe true original of iheir national Gods ? But ive have much 
niore than their bare leflimony ; almofteverj' lite in the an- 
cient wotihip of thcfe God? declsreJ ihem to be dead mor- 
tals : (iich as the Iblemn moutnirga and lamentations with 
which they began their celebrations; the cuftom of never 
coming to worlhip empty handed, but with a prefent, as waj 
the eaflern ufe when they approached their princes ; the build- 
ing fumptuoua houfc; for their Gods, and fetting meat before 
[hem for their reftefliment ; with a number of other domeftic 
ufages, too tediou! to dwell upon. Thoa the clearell fafls and 
moll creditable teftimony concur to (a ppott this notorious truth ; 
a truth, which they who moll eagerly defended pagauifm, and 
they tvho moll malicioully undermined it; as well the mintHera 
of the MylUriei, aa Euhemerus and his followers, equaUy 
allowed. On what then is this author's paradox fuppoi'ted? 
On ihe common foundation of moft modern philologic fyA 
terns, ETvMOLooiBs; which, like fungous excrelMncies, fpting 
up trom old hebrew roots, mythologically cultivated. 'Jo be 
let into this new method of improving barren fenfe, we arc to 
underfiand, that in the ancient oriental tongues the few priau- 
liiit words muft needs bear many dilTerent fignifications ; and 
the numerous deriiiaii-vei be infinitely equivocal. Hence any 
thing may be made of greek, proper names, by turning them to 
oriental founds, fo as to fuit every fyAem pafl, prefent, and to 
come. To render this familiar to the reader by example : M. 
Pluche's fyftem is, that the gentle Gods came fiom Jgncui- 
lun : All be wants then, is to pict: out [confonant to the 
greek proper name*) hebiew words which fignify a phtii, 
tiliagt, or can sf lorn; and fo his bufinefs is done. Another 
^niiiei, let 't be FoiiriRont, and he brings news, that the Greek 
iGodmere Mefii or Alroham; and the fame duflile ibandi 
•jjfoduce, fiom the fame primiii»e words^ a chltf, a liader, or 
a irta htUt^'tr ; and then, to ufe his wcrds, Hitr jit'U s^agijji 
ici <h Jfni Abraham, eift tin awugli ^ifyril iS i'an mvcu- 
glimtni itrcmtiiiitik. A third and fourth appear npon ibe 
jsjtwut fu|>pore them, Le Clerc and Bannier ; who, piotnpied 
^y the learned fiochatt, fay, that the Greek Godi were only 
FhtmCKM 
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BiZARREs*; and to place the "Newtonian fyftem in 
that number. It would be impertinent to afk this 
writer, 

PhiaieUn 'myagiri; and then, from tbe fame ready fources, 
flow tuivi£atitn, fiiifs, and tugaciatBTi. And when any one is ac 
a lofs in this game of crambo, which can never happen but by 
being duller than ordinary, the kindted dtalefb of the Chaldee 
and Aiabic lie always ready to make up their deficiencies. To 
give an icflance of ail riii^ in ihe cafe of poor djftrcfll'd Osiris, 
whom hollile Critics have driven from his family and frieods, 
and reduced to a mere vagabond upon earth. M, Pluche 
derives his name from Oihsfi-triti, dsmaht di la itrrt; Mr. 
Fourmont from Hefchtiri, habitant di Siir, the dwelling of 
Efau, who is his Ofirisi and VoUius fromScifi/i-A.'r or Si'-r, one 
of the fcriptore names for the Nile. I have heard of an old 
humourift, and a great dealer in eiymologiea, who boafted, 
Tiat he not tn'y hi'v} iLhtnie H-'ords rami, but -ujbilhcr ibey -wire 
gfhg. And indeed, on any fyftem- maker's telling me hii 
Scheme, 1 will undertake to fliew lihiihir all bis eld •uitrdi an 
teing : for in fltidl propriety of fpeech they cannot be faid ta 
he ctmin^ from, but feia^ to fome old Hebrew root. — There 
are certain follies (of which this Teems Co be in the number} 
whofe ridicule fiiikei fo flrongly, that it is fell even by thole 
who are moft fubjeft to commit them. Who that has read 
M. Huct's Demonfiiatia E'uangtiUa, would have expefled to 
fee him faiirife, with fomuch fpirit, the very nonfenfe with which 
his own learned book abannds. Le veritable ufage de !a con- 
noilTance des langues etanC perdu, Tabus y a fucceiie. On s'en 
eft fervi pour ktvmolociser — on vent trouver dans I'He- 
breu et Jei dialeOes la fource de lous les mots et de toutes 
tes langues, pour barbares et etranges qu' elles puiifent etre — 
Se prefenre-t-il un nom de quelque Roi d'EcalTe ou de Norvege, 
on fe metaux champs avec fesconjeflures; on en va chercher 
I'origine dans !a Palelline, A-t-on de la peine a I'y icncontrer \ 
On pafle en Babylone. Nc s"y troove-il point, 1' .Arable n'ell pai 
loin : et en un befoin meme on poulferait jufqu' en Ethiopi'e, 
plutotque de fe trouver court d' etymolocies t et I'on bat 
tant de pais qu'il ell impolSble enfin qu'on ne truuve un mot 
qui ait quelque convenance deleurcs etdelbnavec celui, doat 
on cherche I'origine. — Par cet art on trouve dans I' Hebrea 
on fes dialefles. I'orieine dcs nomi^ du Koi Aitur et tous [es 
Chevaliers de la Table ronde ; de Charlemagne, et des donze 
pairs dc France; et mcme en un befoin de tous les Yncas da 
Pcrou. Par cet art, un Allemand que j'ai connu, provoit ^ns 

f Sec p, 1 2=. of his Rexiji^n de I'hijltirt du del. 
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iter, where was his regard to Antiquity or to 
'1, when we fee he has fo little for the public, 
tts to be wanting even in that mere refpeft due to 
every reader of common apprehenfion ? and yec 
lliis Syjlem^ begot by a delirious imagination on the 
dream of a lethargic pedant, is to be ca\\t^ interpret- 
ing Antiquity ^. However, as it is a work of enter- 
tainment, where agriculture has the top pare 
in the piece, and Antiquity is brought in only to 
decorate the fcene, it ftiould, methinks, be made 
as perfeift as pufllble. Would it not tlierefore be 
a confiderable improvement to it, if inftead of fay- 
ing the Egyptian hulbandmen found their gods in 
thefymbohc diredions for their labour, the ingeni- 
oIjs author would fuppofe that they turnesi them 
tip alive as they ploughed their furrows, juft as 
,'the Etrufcans found their god Tages ' : This would 
give his piece the marvelous, fo neceflary in works 

Priam avoit ete le meme qu' Abraham j et ^neas le memC que 
Jonas. — Litire a» Bothart. On fuch fubjefts as thefe. however, 
ttis trifiing can do no great harm. But when, by a ftrange 
fltalicy of the dines, it is traosterred from matters of prorane 
Antiquity, to fuch important qucliions as the redemption of man- 
kind, and faith in the Mefiiah, we are ready lo execrate a CabaU 
liHic madnefs which axpofes our holy religion to the ftorn and 
-derifion of every uiibeliever, whofe bad principles have not y«i 
fcprivcd him of all remains of common fenfe, 

^ S'il y a meme quelque chofe de folide & de (hivi dans Thit 
^tffire que je vais donner de I'arigine du cid poetique, j'avoue 

^fc j'en fuis redevabJe al'explication ingenicufe, maisfimple, 
'JBT laquellc I'auleur des raturnclles \Macriib. SarurH, lib. i. cap. 

(7,J nous a eclairci I'origine du Qom des ceg deux fignea. Hijl, 
''Afiiel. vol. i. c. 1. 

' fagis qoidam dicitur in agro Tarquinienfi. cum terra ara- 
tetur Bf fulcus ahiiis elTct imprefTus, extiiifle repentc, S: euui 
idfatus efle qui arabai. Is auiem Tegei, ut in Jibtis dt ElraP- 
Corum, piieiili fpecie dicitur vifuS) f«l fenili AtilTe prudentia, 
ftc. Cic. dc Di-v. lib, ii. cap, 3j, 

_-yot. III. R - fif 
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of this nature, correfted too by the probable, that 
is, feme kindof fupportfrom Antiquity, which it 
now totally wants. Bcfidcs, the moift glebe of 
Egypt, we know, when impregnated with a warm 
Sun, was of old famed for hatching men * and 
monftcrs. 

To return. From what hath been lad faid, wc 
conclude, That the true original of brute-worjhip 
was the ufe of _;^?»^i)//c writing: and, confequent- 
!y, that Symbols were extreme ancient; for brute- 
worfhip was national in the days of Moses. Btlt 
Symbols were invented for the repofitory of egyp- 
tian wifdom ; therefore the Egyptians were very 
learned even from thofe early times: The point 
to be proved. 

And now, had this long difcourfe on the Egyp- 
tian Hiersglypbics done nothing but afford me this 
auxiliary proof, whichmy argumentdoes not want, 
I (hould certainly have made it fiiorter. But it is 
of much ufe befides, for attaining a true idea of the 
EASTERN ELOCUTION, (whofcgenius IS greatly in- 
fluenced by this kind of writing) and is therefore, 
I prefume, no improper introduftion to the prefent 
volume, whofe fubjeft is the religion and civil po- 
licy of the Hebrews. The excellent Mr. Medc 
pointed to this ufe : and the learned Mr. Daubuz 
endeavoured to profecute his hint, at large ; but, 
falling into the vifions of Kircher, he fruftrated 
much of that fervice, which the application of 
hieroglyphic learning to fcripture language would 
otherwile have afforded. 

efli).r, Aiis SfyaiT!;, TEKE Ji ^ilJuftK APOTPA. 

//. ii. ver. S4-- 
S A far- 
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A farther advantage may be derived from this 
long difcourfe: it may open our way to the true 
Egyptian Wifdomj which by reafon of the gene- 
tal rtiiftakes concerning the origin, ufe, and di- 
ftinft fpecies of Hieroglyphic writing, hath been 
hitherto ftopped up. The fubjeft now lies ready 
for any diligent enquirer; and to fuch an one, 
whofe greater advantages of fituation, learning, 
and abilities may mak^ him more deferving of the 
public regard, I leave it "to be purfued. 

But whatever help this may afford us towards 3 
better acquaintance with the ancient Egyptian Wif- 
dom, yet, what is a greater advantage, it will very 
much aHift us in the ftudy of the Grecian \ and, af- 
ter fo many inftances given of this ufe, one might 
almoft venture to recommend thefe two grand vehi- 
cles of Egyptian learning and religion, the my- 
steries treated of in the former volume, and the 
HIEROGLYPHICS in the prefenr, as the cardinal 
points on which the interpretation of Greek an- 
TiQiriTY ftiould from henceforth turn. 

S E C T. V. 

THE courfe of my argument now brings me t<i- 
examine a new hj'pothefis againft the high 
antiquity of Egypt, which hath the incomparable 
Sir Isaac Newton for its Patron: A man, for 
whofe fame Science and Virtue feemed to beat ftrife. 
The prodigious difcoveries he had made inthe/w- 
/HTrtZ world, andefpecially that fuperiority of genius 
which opened the way to thofe difcoveries, hath 
induced fome of his countrymen to think him as 
intimate with the tnoral; and even to believe with 
a late ingenious commentator on his Optics, that as 
every thing which Midas touched, turned to gold. 
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fo all that Newton handled, turned to demoniira- ' 
tion. 

But the fublimefl: underftanding .has it boundsJ 
and, what is more to be lamemed, the ftrongef|. 
mind has it foible. And this miarcle of fcienc^J 
who difclofed all nature to our view, when hej 
came to corredt old time, in the chronology t^l 
Egypt, fufFered himfelf to be feduced, by HttleJ 
lying greek myihologifts^atid ftory tellers, from thc:l 
Go/Jf« of Moses, into the thickeft of the EgypriadJ 
darknefs. So peftilenc a mifchief in the road to] 
Truth is a favourite hypothefis: an evil, we havaj 
frequent occafion to lament, as it retards the pro-1 
grcfs of our enquiry at almoft every ftep. For i^ 1 
is to be obferved, tliat Sir Ifaac's Egyptian chrono* j 
logy was fafbioned only to fupport his Grecian j 
which he erected on one of thofe fublime concep-' 
tions peculiar to his amazing genius. 

But ic is not for the fake of any private Syftem 
that I take upon me to conCdcr the arguments of 
this illuftrious man. The truth is, his difcourfeof 
the empire of Egypt contradiifls every thing which 
Moses and the I'rophets have delivered concern- 
ing thefe ancient people. Though fomc therefore 
of his admirers may feem to think that no more 
harm can derive to religion by his contradidting the 
BiJiGry, than by his overturning the AJironomy, of 
the Bible, yet I am of a ditfercnt opinion -, bc- 
caufe, though the end of the facred hiftory wi 
certainly not to inftruct us in Allronomy, yet 
was, without queftion, written to inform us of the 
various fortunes ofthe People of God i witliwhom, 
the hiftory of Egypt was clofely conneded, I fuf- 
pefl: therefore, that tlie efpoufing this hypothefis 
may be attended with very bad confequences in 
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our difputes with Infidelity. The prefent turn, 
indeed, of Free-thinking is to extol the high 
antiquity of Egypt, as an advantage to their cauie ; 
and confequently to urge Scripture, which bears 
full evidence to that antiquity, as a faithful relater 
of ancient fafls ; yet thefe advantages being chi- 
merical, as foon as they are underftood to be fo, 
we Ihall fee the contrary notion, of the low anti- 
quity of Egypt, become the falhionable doftrine ; 
and, what all good men will be forry to find, the 
great name pf Newton fet againfl: the bible. 

It is therefore, as I fay, for the fake of Scripture, 
and from no foolilh fondnefs for any private opi- 
nion, that I take upon me to examine the fyftem of 

(his incomparable pcrfon. 

His whole argument for the low antiquity of 
pgypt may be fummed up in this fyllogifm: 

Osiris advanced Egypt from a ftate of barber 
rity to civil policy, 

Osiiiis and SESosTfiiswere the fame. 

Therefore Egypt was advanced from a ftate of 
barbarity to civil policy in the time of S5- 



And to fix the time of Scfoftris with precifion, 
he endeavours to prove him to be the fame with 
Sesac. But this latter identity not all afFefting 
the prefent queftion, I ftiall have no cccafion 19 

.confider it. 

, Now the minor in this lyUogifm being the quc- 
.^onable term, he has employed his whole dif- 
R 3 cowrfc 
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coiirfe ill its fupport. All tlien I have to do, is to 
Ihew that Osiris and Sesostris were notone, but 
two perfons, living in very diftant ages. 

And that none of the Eiivourers of this fyftcirr, 
may have any pretence to (ky, that the great Au-' 
thor's reafonings are not fairly drawn out and en-' 
forced, I Ihall cranfcribe them juii: as I find them cot 
lefted, methodized, and prefentcd under onevii 
by his learned and ingenious Apologift: — 
*' [Sir Ifaac NewconJ has found it more eafy tdr 
•' lower the pretenfions of the Ancients than to 
*' conquer the prejudices of the Moderns. Many 
*' of his opinions, that are in truth well founded, 
*• pafs for dreams, and in particular his arguments 
" for fettling the time of Sefoflris, which the 
** Greeks nfver knew, have been anfwered with 

*' fcorriliiy. 1 Ihall lay together here the evi- 

" dences that have convinced me of the truth of 
*' his conclufion, becaufehehas not any where col- 
*' leded all of them. 

" I. That Ofiris and Bacchus were the fame, 
*' was generally agreed by the Greeks and Egyp- 
" tians, and is thi^reforeouc of qiieftionj and that 
" the great adttons related of Sefoftns are true of 
*' Sefac, and the difference between them is only. 
** nominal, is affirmed by Jofephus. 

*' 7. Ofiris and Sefoftris were both egyptlan 
*' kings who conquered Ethiopia; and yet there 
" never was but one egyptian king that was maf- 
•* ter of Ethiopia. 

" g. Both were egyptian kings that with a pro- 

^ digious army and fleet invaded and fubducd all 

" Afia 
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" Afia northward as far as Tanais, and caftward as 
** far as the Indian ocean. 

' " 4. Both fet up pillars in all their conquefts, 
h fignifying what fort of refillance the inhabitants 
•* had made. Pakftine, in particular, appears to 
** have made little or none, to them. 

" 5. Both pad over the Hellefpont into Europe, 

■ met with ftrong oppofition in l"hracc, and were 

■ there in great hazard of lofing rheir army. 

" S. Both had with them in their expeditions a 
' great number of fofter brothers, who had been 
' all born on the fame day, and bred up with 
' them. 

" 7. Both built or exceedingly embellilhed 

' Thebes in upper Egypt. 

" 8. Both changed the face of all Egypt, and 
' from an open country made it imprafticable for 

• cavalry, by cutting navigable canals from the 
' Nile to all the cities. 

" 9. Both were in the utmofl danger by the 

* confpiracy of a brother. 

" 10. Both made triumphant entries in chariots, 
■' of which Ofiris's is poetically reprefented to be 
' drawn by tigers s Sefoitris'a hiftorically faid to 
' be drawn by captive kings. 

" ri. Both reigned about twenty eight or thirty 
■' years. 

*' 12. Both had but one fuccclTor of their own 
" blood. 

R 4 :' 13. Bac- 
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" 1 3. Bacchus or Ofiris was two generations be- 
*' fore the Trojan war : Sefoftris was two reigns 
" before it. Again, Sefac's invafion in Judaea in 
•' an. P. J. 3743, was about two liundred fixty 
*' years before the invafion of -Egypt in his fuccef- 
*' for Sethon's time by Sennacherib \ and from Se- 
*' foftris to Sethon inclufively there are ten reigns, 
" according to Herodotus, which, if twenty fix 
. " years be allowed to a reign, make likewife tw( 
*' hundred and fixty years. 

" In fo diftant ages and countries it is not pof- 
fible that any king, with many names, can be 
■ more clearly demonflrated tq be orie and the 
*' fame perfon than all thefe cii-cumftances and ac- 
" tions together do prove that Ofiris and Bacchus, 
*' Sefoftris and Sefac are but fo many appellations 
" of the fame man : which being ellablilhed, ic 
*' will evidently follow, that the Argonauticexpe- 
" dition, the deftruftion of Troy, the revolution 
" in Peloponnelus made by the Heraclidfe, &( 
J' were in or very near the times in which Sir Ifa 
" has ranged them '." 

. I. Before I proceed to an examination of thefe 
reafoning5, it will be proper to premife fomething 
concerning the nature of the fyllem, and the qi 
Jity of the evidence. 

I. We are to obferve then, that this fyftem is 
fo far from fcrving for a fupport or illuftration of 
the ancient ftory of thefe two heroes, that it con- 
ttauids and fubverts all that is clear and certain in 
Antiquity ; and adds new confufion to all- that was 

* Mr. fl.'a/is'i ded. to hij iraft of ihe inn Hart of the Bir(k 
and litaib of Chkist. 

obfcurc. 
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.obfcure. The antvds of Egypt, as may be feen by 
Herodotus, Diodonis Sieulus, Strabo, Plutarch, 
and others, who all copied from thofe annals, were 
as exprefs and unvariable for the real diverfity, the 
diftinftperfonality of Osiris and Sesostrjs, as the 
hiftory of England is for that of any two of its own 
country Monarchs. For they were not vague names, 
of uncertain or adjoining times ; one was the moft 
illuftrious of their Demi-gods, and the other of 
their Kings; both fixed in their proper seras ; and 
thofe vaftiy diftant from one another. So that, I 
make no queftion, it had appeared as great a para- 
dox, to an old Egyptian, to hear it affirmed that 
Ofiris and Sefoftris were but one, as it would be 
row to an Englifhman to be told that Bonduca and 
the emprefs Matilda were the fame. All Antiqui- 
ty acquiefced in their diverfiry; nor did the moft pa- 
radoxical writer, with which latter Greece was well 
ftored, ever venture to coniradift fo well eftablifhed 
atruth. And what wonder? The hiftory of Egypt 
was not, like that of ancient Greece or Suevia, 
only to be picked up out of the traditional tales of 
Bards and Mythologifts : nor yet, like that of 
early Britain, the invention of fedentary monks: 
It confifted of the written and authentic records of 
a learned and active Pricfthood. In which, the 
only tranfgrenion, yet difcovered, againft truth, 
is that natural partiality common to all national 
hii^oriographers, of extending back their annals 
to an unreafonable length of time. Let me add, 
that the diftinft perfonality of thefe two men is fo 
far from contradifting any other ancient hiftory, 
that it entirely coincides with them. Nay, what 
is the fureft mark of hiftoric truth, there is, as per- 
haps we may take occafion to ftiew, very ftrong 
■ collateral evidence to evince the real divcrfity of 
I* ' thefc 
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thefe two ancient chiefs. — So far, as to the 
the fyftem. 

2. The quality of the evidence is another legi- 
timate prejudice againft this new chronology. It is 
chiefiy thefabulous iiiftory of Greece, as delivered 
by their Poets and Mythologifts. This hath af- 
forded a plaufible fupport to Sir Ifaac's hypothefis 
by fupplying him, in its genealogies of the Gi 
and Heroes, with a number of lynchroniliiis to 
certain the identity in qui-ition. And yet, who hai 
not heard of the defperate confufion in which the 
chronology of ancient Greece lies involved ? Of all 
the prodigies of falftiood in its mythologic ftory, 
nothing being fo monftrous as its difmembred and 
ill-joined parts ot Time. Notwithftanding this 
confufion, his proofs from their flory, confifting 
only of fcraps, picked up proniircuoully from 
Mythologifts, Poets, Schoiiails, &c. are argued 
from with fo little hefitation, that a ftranger would 
be apt to think the Fabulous ages were as well dif- 
tinguilhed as thofe marked by the Olympiads. 
But the llender force of this evidence is ItJll more 
weakened by this other circumftance, tiiat almoft 
all the paHages brought from mythology to evince 
the identity, are coniradifled ftho' the excellent 

Lperfon has not thought fit to take notice of it) by a 
vaft number of other pallages in the fame mytho- 
logy, nay even in the fame authors; and entirely 
overthrown by writers of greater credit-, the his- 
torians of Greece and Hgypt: which however, 
are the other part of Sir Ifiac's evidence; of weight 
indeed to be attentively heard. But this he will 
not do ; but, from their having given to Ofiris and 
Sefoftris the like adlions, concludes the Aftors to 
be one and the fame, againft all that thofe Hifto- 
rians themfelves can fay to the contrary : Yet what 
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they mighty and what they could not miftakd in, 
was methinks cafy enough to be diftinguilhed. For 
as Fable unnaturally joins together later and former 
times ; and ancient fable had mcreafed that confu- 
fion, for reafons to be hereafter given : fo Hiftory 
muft needs abound with fimilar charafter;? of men 
in public ftations ; and ancient hiftory had greatly 
improved that likenefs, thro' miftakes hereafter 
likewife to be accounted for. Indeed, were there 
no more remaining of Antiquity concerning Bac- 
chus, Ofiris, and Sefoftris than what we find in Sir 
Ifaac*s book, we might perhaps be induced to "be- 
lieve them the Same ; but as things ftand in Hif- 
tory, this can never be fuppofed. 

What I would infer therefore, from thcfe ob- 
fervations, is this :— We have, in the diftinft per- 
fonality of Ofiris and Sefoftris, an hiftorical cir- 
cumftance, delivered in the moft authentic and un- 
variable manner, and by annalifts of the beft au- 
thority. All fucceeding ages agreed in their diver- 
fity •, and it is fupported by very ftrong collateral 
evidence. At length a modern writer, of great 
name, thinks fit to bring the whole in queftion. 
And how does he proceed ? Not by accounting for 
the rife and progrefs of what he muft needs eftecm 
the moft inveterate error that ever was : but by 
laying together a number of circumftances, from an- 
cient ftory, to prove the adtions of Ofijris and Sefof- 
tris to be greatly alike ; and a number of circum- 

• ftances irom ancient fable, to prove that the Gods, 
whom he fuppofes to be the fame with Ofiris, were 
about the age of Sefoftris. So that all the evidence 
brought by this illuftrious writer amounting, at moft, 
but to difficulties againft the beft eftablifhcd faft of 

^\a&0fj\ if we can, confiftently with the diftindt 
oerfbnadity and different ages of thefe two heroes, 

fairly 
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fairly account for the (itnilar aftions recorded of 
them ; and for the low age, as delivered by the my- 
thologifts, of thofe grecian Gods which are fup- 
pofed to be the egyptian Ofiris; if, I fay, this can 
be done, the reader is defired to obferve, that all is 
done that can reafonably be required for the con- 
futation of Sir Ifaac Newton's hypothefis, and fof 
reinftating the ancient hiftory of their diftinft pi 
fonality in its former credit. 

But I fliall do more; i. I fhall fiiew from the 
religious conftitutions of Greece and Egypt, that 
the incidental errors which the Ancients fell into, 
concerning thefc two heroes, (of which errors our 
author has taken ihe advantage, to run them into 
one) were fuch as hardly any circumfpeftion could 
avoid. 

2. And ftill further, that the identity of Ofiris 
and Sefoftris, in its neceflary confequences, corv- 
tradifts Scripture, and the nature of 

THINGS. 

II. I proceed then to a particular examination 
of this famous proof of the identity, as it is col- 
le£\edand digefted by the learnea Mailer gf the 

Charter-houfe. 

The firft obfer\'ition I Ihall make upon it is, 
that, by the fame way of arguing, one might in- 
corporatealmoftany twoHEROES, onemeets with, 
in early and remote hiftory. For as our great en- 
glilh poet well obferves, 

*' Heroes are much the same, the point's 

agreed, 
*^ From Macedonii's madman to the Swede; 

" Th9 
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*' The whole ftrange purpofe of then: lives, tofind, 

*^ Or make an enemy of all mankind. 

. • " • ■-■... 

To fhew the fliader how eafily. this feat may be 
performed, I will take any two of our own Mo- 
narchs, that come firft into my thoughts^— King 
Arthur, for inftance, and William the Con- 
queror. And now let him only imagine, when 
arts and enipire have learnt to travel further Weft, 
and have left Great Britain in the prefent condition 
of Egypt, fome future Chronologer of America, 
labouring to prove thefe Heroes one and the fame, 
only under two different names, by fuch kind of 
Arguments as this ; 

i; Arthur and William were both great 
warriors. 

2. Both were of fpurious or uncertain birth. 

3. Both were in the management of public affairs 
in their early youth. 

4. Both came from France to recover Britain 
£rom the Saxons. 

5* Both proved vidorious in their expedition* 

6. Both got the crown of Britain by eleftion, and 
not by defcent. 

7. Both had other dominions, beHdes Britaia; 
to which they fucceeded by right hereditary. 

8. Both went frequently on military expeditiais 
into France. 

. \ 5. BoJi 
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lo. Both had half brothers, by the mother, who, 
being made very powerful, and proving guilty of 
manifold extortidns and afts of injuitice, wcrfi 
puriiflied by them, in an exemplary manner. '^m 

It. Both had rebellious fons or nephews, whom" ' 1 
tRey met iii the field, fought with in perfon, and 
fubdued. 

12. Both reigned upwards of fifty years. 

13. And both died in War. 

When our Chronologer had been thus fuccefsful 
with his argument from fimilar circumftanccs, (as 
in the cafe of Ofiris and Sefoftrisj It is odds byt 
he would go on ; and to fettle a chronology which 
nade for lome other hypothefis he had in view» he 
would next attempt to prove, from fsmtlitude ef 
names, as before from fimilitude of aSlions^ that 
William the Conqueror and William the 
Third, another Conqueror, were but one and the 
fame, (as in the cafe of Selbftris and Sefac.) 

Here the number of fimilar circumftanccs, in 
the lives of Arthur and William, are, evidently, 
more charafteriftic of one, then chofc in the hif- 
lory of Ofiris and Sefoftris. Yec we know that 
Arthur and Wiifiam were really two different men 
of two very diftant ages. This will (hew the cri- 
tics the true value of this kind of evidence ; and 
fliould reafonably di^fe them to much caution in 
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But it will be faid, that the nature of the coir-' 
formity between Ofiris and Scfoftris is, in fomi!*»_ 
refpeifts, very different from that between Arthar".J 
and William. 1 grant it is fo; and, from thofi*jf 
refpefts, fhall now ihew, how the niiftaken indentityM 
of Ofiris and Sefoftris may be certainly detefted. 
For I go on, and fay, though from this inihna 
it be fcfin, that a greater agreement might j 
happen in the lives of two ancient Heroes, t 
can be found in thofe of Ofiris and Sefoftris, whil6'^ 
their diftinft perfonality was acknowleged to hi\ 
very certain and real ; yet, in their cafe, it muft ] 
be owned, that there are peculiar and fpecific cir- 
cumfl:ances of fimilitude, which could not arifej^ 
from that general conformity between the adtions ' 
of two men of the fame quality and charatfterj 
but muft be allowed to have had their birth from 
fome fancied identity. For feveral of the adtions, 
given to both, agree only to the time of one ; I mean i 
as Antiquity hath fixed their times. Thus, the vaft* 
conquefts over Afia agree well with the time ofSe- • 
foftris, but very ill with the time of Ofiris: and, 
^ain, the invention of the moft common arts of 
life, agree very well with the time of Ofiris, but 
very ill with that of Sefoftris. However, from this 
conformity in their ftory, Sirlfaac concludes Ofiris* 
and Sefoftris to be the fame. Andfo far we muft 1 
needs confefs, that it feems to have arifen fronr \ 
fonie kind of identity; a famenefs of perfon, or a- , 
famcnefsof name. This great writer contends for ' 
the firfti but as the firft contradifts and fubverts;* 
all Antiquity, if the afcribcd conformity of aftion». , 
can be well accounted for from their identity ef" .'■ 
name, and that indencity be proved very probable 
from ancient ftory, the reader will conclude that 

(he 
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tfie fabulous conformity had its rife from thence i 
and, confequently, that all Sir Ifaac's arguments 
for their identity of per/on make djreiftly agamft 
him. For if the conformity arofe from identity of 
name, they were two perfans. I Ihall endeavour to 
ihew all this in as few words as I am aible. 

I. It was an old Egyptian cuftom, as we learn 
from Diodorus Siculus, to call their later Heroes 

by the name of their earlier Gods. This hifto- 
rian having fpoken of the celestial Gods, ac- 
cording to the Egyptians, adds, 1'hey held, that 
heftda tbefcy there were other earthi-v Geds, bo7'n 
mortal; -jobo, through their wifdom, and cosiumn 
henejits to mankind, had acquired immortality ; that 
feme of ihefe had been kings of Egypt; and that part 
got nEvi NAMES, being called after tbofe ef the ce- 
iejlial Cads ; and part kept their own ". But this 
cullom of calling the later Heroes after the names 
of their earlier Gods, was not peculiar to Egypt. 
Scripture informs us, that the Aflyrians did the 
fame. And the praftice mult needs have been 
general. For, as we have fliewn, the original ufe 
of it was to I'upport nafcent heru-worfliip ", But 
there was another caufe, more peculiar to early 
Egypt; and that was the dodrine of Iranfmgraiion. 
For it being thought that the fame foul pai^d fuc- 
ccilively into many human bodies > when they law 
an eminent Characler ilrongly refcrabling fome 
ancient Hero, they were inclined to fancy it the old! 

nnirw ^ Koiiiji ajfljueu* lUjeyuU. rHux^Karat ^ 
:i-rB( j^ exa->}.iT( yiJoMwi Kala fit? Atyvirl^ ftAiguif 

-■-—Li. p. S.iitifb.tJ. 

See D!v. Leg. vol. i. b. iil. f. 6. 
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B bufy foul, which had taken up its refidence in a ■ 

V Hew habitation : and therefore very equitably ho- H 

B Hour ed the prefent Hero with the name of the paft. H 

^■This reafon, Tacitus tells us, the Egyptians gave ^| 

^PK>r the great number of Hercitles's — " ^ent ^B 

*' [Herculem] indigent [Mgyptit] ortum apud fe ^ 
*' antiquiffimum perhibent., eofque qui pojtea pari vir- 
*' tute fucrintt in cognomentum ejus adfcilos"" 
This was fo notorious chat Sir Ifaac could not help 
owning, it was their way to give one common name 
to feveral men. Nay even the leaft corporeal re- 
femblancewasfometimes fufficientto itt thisfuper- 
ftition on work, and produce the effect in queftion 1 
as we find from the fame Diodorus's account of the 
Grecian Bacchus. He tells us, that when Cadmus 
the Egyptian was come into Greece, and his 
daughter Semele had a fpurious fon dying in his 
infancy, whofe perfon refembled the images of 
Ofiris, the grandfather, after having confulied the 
Oracle, (whofe approbation was contained in the 
advice, to obferve the cujloms of his fathers) called 
him Bacchus, one of the names of Ofiris ; paid 
divine honours to the embalmed carcafej and pro- 
claimed abroad, that Osiris had chofcn to come 
once more amongft men under this infantine ap- 
pearance ^ From this cuftom of giving the names 

I • ^nW. ). ii. c. 60. — Omnes, qui ftcerantfortiter, HeROO»; 
I Us voc^baocur, (ays Vatro likewifc (as qaoted by Servios.) 

J ' Ka'JftDt fa BbCbi iHa iZt Aiymrlim, yiBBU-ai o-uV oW.bk ■■"'«" 

. J*' i""' *"" fi^ ^ifliOftitur, ifri tb; fitiaitif fin <rvyst/^irn(. Ka'^fiii 

SiW'«(. K( r^i^aniat TiiJi Kbt" (iifljt.Ve( 'OtrljiSft- yiyin;(.ini(. lib. 
i. p. 14. 
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of celebrated perfonages of high antiquity to later 
men, who refembled them in qualities cither of 
mind or body, it was, that they not only, out of 
honour to Sefoftris, called him Ofiris, but, out of 
contempt and hatred, gave Mosbs the name of 
Typhon, as appears from fome later accounts of 
lliis Typhon, when they had now jumbled Mofes 
aodhim into one-, as they haddone their Bacchus's, 
Herculus's, and Minos's ; and as they were very 
near doing, by Oiiris and Sefoftris. The accounts, 
I mean, are thofe which we find in Plutarch, 
of Typhon's flying feven days, and begetting, 
after his efcape, two fons, Jerusalem and Ju- 
nius ''. And further tliat this Typhon was the fon 
of Ifaac, and of the race of Hercules '. 

Caufes like thefe could not fail to make this cuf- 
tom very durable, amongft a people not at all 
given to change. And in faft, we find it continu- 
ed even to the time of Cleopatra, who affefted to 
be called the new Isis', as her brother was call- 
ed the NEW Bacchus'. At length it became fo 
general as to have no meafure but the fancy of 
every particular. For I.ucian, defending the ex- 
ceffive compliments he had given to one Panthea, 
whofe form he had compared to the images of the 
Goddefies, juftifies himlelf by examples; and a- 
mongft the reft, by that of Egypt^ I Jhall not irifift 
(fays he) upon the fraBke of the Egyptians, who, 
4hottgb they be the mofi religious of all people, yei 

' — iir, cm la Tolfitt tW puy>i> rria nfMjat yc'ffflai, xai owfiirl* 
3V«m warJaj 'it^iMifut x^ 'laSniii. if, & Ojir. 

• Pkt. in ^m, « Died. Sic. I. w 





To apply this praftice to the cafe of the Heroes 
kiqueftion. Ofiris was the great Lawgiver of the 
Egyptians; and the Founder of their Monarchy. 
Sefoflris vaftly extended and enobled their Empire ; 
and was, at the fame time, author of many bene- 
ficial inftitutions. Now if ever an occafion greater 
than ordinary prefented itfelf, of putting in pra6lice 
the cuftom of honouring later Heroes witli the 
name of the more early, it was here, where the re- 
femblancewas fo remarkably ftrong. And if what 
Clemens Alexandrinus fays be true, tiut Scfoftris 
fprung from Oliris % there was rtill a farther occa- 
fion of giving the later Hero the name of his firft 
progenitor. However, that it was given him is 
highly reafonable to fuppo.'e. And this fuppofitiott 
will clearly account for ail that ingrafted likenefa 
from which Sir Ifaac hath inferred their identity. 

For when now they bad given to both, the fame 
name; not diftinguiihcd, as were their Thoths or 
Hermes'*^, (another famous inftance of this ge- 
neral cuftom) by the addition of frfi zndfecond^ 
Pofterity would frequently confound them with one 
another; and, in this confufion, inadvertently 

" 'Ew ya^ r«( 'AiyiwliHt, ciwi^ >J SfioiJat^wValsI «Jrt ttailuy, Sfttif 

* — Tit & 'Oo-l^Uj tJi «IjBW«Toa(t Tit oiJtb JalJaXflBval hJfjvifir 
•MTot [rfawrjif] ■na>,i?.i>>Si. Main, tut Gtnlo, p 3I, 

y The hiftories of tht fird and ferond Hermes are as moch 
confounded with one another as ihofe of Ciiri? and Sefollrii j 
and from the fr.me caufcj yet, {imagine, thediflmftion of frfi 
and ficsad will hinder any one fiom fuppoiing them to be the 
fiunc. 
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Srive the anions of Ofiris to Sefoftris, and of Se- 
oftris to Ofiris. But taking nothing from either, 
both their hiftorics would foon become the fame. 
And as, in this miuiial transterring of one another's 
aiitions, fevcral were given to both, entirely dif- 
cordant to eithcr's age^ we are enabled to difcover 
the true caufe of th:s conformity -, and thereby to 
prove, that ih.it, which it is plainly feen might be, 
really was, the caufe. 

I. Thus Ofiris (becaufe Sefoftris was fo) is made 
a great conqueror, at a time when Egypt was but 
juli emerging from a (late of barbarifm, into civil 
policy i and long before fcveral of thofc nations, 
he was faid to conquer, had a being. But this 
fecms to be one of the lateft corruptions in their 
hiftory. Herodotus giving none of thefe conquefts 
to Oliris, but to Sefoftris only: whence I coUcdt, 
it ttiis the produtft of fome age between him and 
Diodorus Siculus, who gives them to Oliris with 
all their circumftances, and fupported by the evi- 
dence of pretended ancient monuments'. It ap- 
pears too, to have been a Grecian addition, and at 
aiimewhen itwastbe faQiion to maketh4lrf^les, 
fjftcmatical*. For we arc cold \ (and the talc 
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was apparently framed for no other end than 
to connect this God with the reft of the Col- 
Jege) that, when Ofiris made this expedition, he 
■took Silenus with him as his Governor; that he 
appointed Ifis, Qiieen-regent in his abfence -, and 
Hermes her Frivy-counfelior-, Hercules he made 
General of his army, and Neptune, admiral of 
his fleet. And, that nothing might be wanting to 
compleat the cortege, he took with him a com- 
pany of dancers and fingers ; amongfl: which were 
nine lively girls more particularly eminent; with 
the king's brother, as mafter of the maids, at 
their head % and thefe truly were to pafs for -Apollo 
and the nine Mufes. This quaint improvementon 
an Egyptian blunder, by fome driveling greek 
mythologilt% as rank as it is, is one of the chief 
circumltances on which our illultrious author hath 
thought fit to fupport his Chronolo^. And that 
which is the mere reprefentation of an old raree- 
ftiew of the Court of king Ofiris, brought by fome 
ftroler out of Egypt into Greece, is made an authen- 
tic record to afcertain the true age of all their 
Heroes. I am fully fupponed in the conjediure, 
that the tale of Ofiris's conquefls was invented in 
fome age between Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, 
by the teftimony of two of the fobereft and moft 
accurate of the Greek writers, Strabo and Arrian ; 
who exprefsly tell us, that the (lories of Bacchus's 
and Hercules's exploits in the Indies were invented 

SviaMta^ aSimt le^ xats ta aMa ^E^AidtE^f^'va^i Ta; Gra^a Tort: 
(L^* u 1^ MuBTr/hv avTor ovofiarftzi. I, i. p. 10, 1 1. 

' The very learned Caraubon, fpeaking of the febles, which 
concern Bacchui with the Nymphs and Mufea, fays, £/! mint 
Gratanicit 'vanilalii boe ^ucjui inutntum, Bacchitai in aa/itt 
/tmfer alieikiUiH«> De Saivn'ca Poeli, p. 41. 
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by the Macedonians to aggrandize the glory of 
Alexilnder^ The Egyptians had prepared thq 
materials and made them fit for ufe, by confound- 
ing Ofiris and Sefoitris, under the common namQ 
of Bacchus. 

2. On the other hand, Sefoftris (becapfe Ofiris 
was fo) is made the inventor of arts, and the civUi-r 
zer of a rude and barbarous people, to whom h? 
delivered the firft rudiments or oHcy and Religion, 
many ages attcr they had crcfted a flounlhing an4 
powerful Empire. An inconfiftence fo glaring, 
that the ancient critics feeing thefe things recordc4 
of Sefoftris, reafonably underftood Ofiris to be 
meant. This doubtlefs made Ariftotle fay * that 
Sefoftris was many ages before Minos : yet Eufebius 
places Minos in the times of the Judges. And in 
the twelfth dynafly of Africanus, Sefoftris is made 
to reign, according to the calculation of Scaliger \ 
in the 1392 year of the Julian period ; that very 
point of time on which the extravagant chronology 
of Egypt had thrown Ofiris. But there is a paflagq 
in ^lian which proves ftill more exprcfly that the 
Ancients fometimes underftood Ofiris by Sefoftris, 
The EgypHans (fays this hiftorian) affirm that Mercury 
taught Sefoftris bis laws ^ : and that Mercury th^ 

^ Arrian, 1. v. c. 3. Strabo, I. ii. p. yjx, and I. xv. p. 
JO©6 — 7. Cafaub. ed, Ka) rcc ir-^t *H^aK?<e8i ^i Kcci AiotoaHf 

*'£XA>?sr«N Strab. 1. XV. 

Pq/, 1, vii. c. lo. 

^ n^e Marjham Can. Chron. SecuL X. ///. Nilns JRex. 

YuT^ Htjh 1. xii. c. /|., 
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contemporary of Ofiris was here meant, is (eta 
another paflage of this hillorian, where the fame 
thing is laid of all the Egyptians in general. The 
Egyptians hoafi that Mercury taught them their 
taws'". 



But though miftake gave birth to this corrup:. 
tion in the Egyptian hiftory, yet, without doubr, 
it was a national vanity which fupported it. For 
we are told by Diodoms ', who made coUeftions 
from their hiftory, that the reafon, afiigned by the 
Egyptians for that famous military expedition, 
which they had transferred from Sefoftris to Ofiris, 
was the Hero's beneficent purpofe of carrying the 
new inventions of corn and wine to all the favage in- 
habitants of the earth; whom it was his purpole to 
reduce from a ftate of Nature, to Political fociety. 
The intelligent reader fees plainly, that the de- 
fign of this ftory was to do honour to Egypt, as 
the common benefadtrefs of mankind. Though I 
will not deny, that the extravagance of the conceit, 
at the fame time, fiiews how much they were at a 
lofs for a reafonable caufe of fo early an expedi- 
tion. The difficulty of all this did not el'cape the 
Sicilian. He frankly owns, there is a vaft dif- 
'cordancy and confufionin the accounts of Ifis and 
Ofiris ^ What feems Itrange to me is, that this 
did not lead him to the caufe here explained, when 
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he had fo well unraveled the like confufion in the 
parallel cafe of Hercules and Alcfeus. Their ftory 
had been difordered, like this of Ofiris and Sefof- 
tris, from AIcxus's taking the name of Hercules. 
But Diodorus, by the fame kind of reafoning' I 
have here employed to afcertain the diverfity of 
Ofiris and Sefoftris, Ihews that Alcxus and Hercules 
were different men; namely, from actions, given 
to AlciEUs, which could not belong to his age. 
But thefe being of different nations, the one aGreek, 
the other an Egyptian; this circumftance afforded 
him an opening which he wanted in the cafe of Oi 
rii and Sefoftris, who were both Egyptians. 



And here let me obferve, that this ancient prac- 
tice of calling later heroes by the name of earlier, 
whether of their own or of foreign countries, 
brought ftiil greater confufion into fome other of 
their hiftories ; making the Ancients thcmfelves 
imagine anid(?:iiiy where none was; as In Bacchus, 
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Ucptune, Hercules, Mars, Venus, Minos, &c. 
'^ which popular miftakes Sir Ifaac employs to fup- 
' port another imaginary identity that they never 
ireamt of. 

^ ' From this ftate of Antiquity I would infer thcfe 
.two things. Firft, that, noiwithftanding rhecon- 
formicy in the hiftories of Ofiris and Scfoftris, there 
is great reafon to fuppofe the reality of their diftimfb 
perfonalities, becaiife the fame kind of fimilitude, 
arifing from the fame miftake, is found in the hif- 
tories of many other ancient heroes confelfedly dif- 
tinft. Secondly, that there muft have been, in 
Antiquity, fome very convincing proofs of the 
real diverfity of Ofiris and Sefoilris, to keep them, 
as it did, perpetually feparate, noiwich (landing the 
iamencfs in their hiftories ; when the like kind of 
conformity had melted two or more Bacchus's, 
Hcrculcs's, Minos's, into one. 

On the whole then, I have (hewn, that a fame- 
pefs of name is fufficient to account for the original 
of the conformity in the hiflory of Ofiris and Scfo- 
ftris ; and, having done this, I have done all that 
is needful to afcertain their diver/ity cfperfen: there 
being nothing to oppofe to the full teltimony of 
, ancient hiftory, which declares for their diverfify, 
cefidcs this conformity of actions. 

But I have done more : 1 have Ihewn, that a 
, famenefs of name was, in faft, the only caule of 
that conformity 1 and, confequently, that their 
' perfons were really different. That it could be 
only zfantenefs of name, I think, appears evidently 
from the giving to each hero, aftions unfuitabJe 
"to his age ; as great conquefts to Ofiris, and civil 
invcnijons to Scibftris. For I perfuade myfelf, 
(though 
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(though Sir Ifaac be obliged, for the f^ke of his 
hypothefis, partly to fupport, and partly to pal- 
liate, this convincing circumftancc) no one can, 
in good earneft, believe that Egypt was indeed, 
emerging from a Itate of barbarilm at the time in 
which he places Sefoftris. 'Tis true, if men will 
yet fuppoie fo, I have no better argument againft 
it than the Bible : and how far the credit of that 
will go in tliis enlightened age is not very eafy to 
guels. In a word, fuch unfuicable actions afcribed 
10 each, nothing can account for, but a miftaken 
identity, anfing from the famemfs of name ; for 
when this had advanced, or brought down, the 
real antiquity of either, the hiftorian was to fuic 
their aftions to the imaginary time. Befides, we 
know they are not at all fcrupuloiis about property, 
when they find an acchievement in their way, ca- 
pable of doing honour to a favourite Hero. There 
IS, as might be expefted, a pregnant inftance of 
this, in chehiftoryof this veiy Sefoftris ; of whom 
it was recorded, that he divided the lands of Egypt 
amongft the People, referving an annual rent to the 
Crown "". Now we are very certain that this was 
done, long before his time, under the miniftry of 
the Patriarch Jofeph. Here the theft lies open. 
While thefe Heroes were only made to pilfer from 
one another, there was feme difRculty to get them 
convifted ; as where two cheats are taught to con- 
vey their rtolen goods into one another's hands, 
evade a purfuit; but here an honeft man fteps 
to make good his claim, and proves it beyond i 
exception. 

"' — Kila/^r/iai si nil ^i^at A'yvnltowi ^TMri tSt 
PaTiTJa [litriwrfif] Jff.ff» Ktm ixiiru Til^a'/iixn JlKfl 

vmulih. Htt6<i. 1. ii. C. lOQ., 
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Blic it is our bufinefs only to Ihew that the con- 
jformity, in the hiftories of Oiiris and Sefoftris, 
may be well accounted for, from a famenefi ^4 
name. Otherwife, if the cafe required it, we I 
ihoiild not ■want pofiiive arguments, fupporced hkA 
the foundeft part of Antiquity, to prove their di^- 1 
ference of perfon. To mention one or two on^ ■ 
■by the way-, it has been obferved before", thaf^J 
in fubftitutijig Hero, to Plavet-werjhip, the Egyj*- 1 
tian rulers, in prder to bring the people morfcj 
cafily into this later fpecies of idolatry, called th6.^ 
}Iero by the name of a CeUftiai God. So Diodorui 1 
iays, that Sol firfi reigned in Egypt; called fo from 'i 
the Luminary of that name in the heavens. Thk | 
was ihe eafier brought about, becaufe the l^rftJ 
Civiiixers, to gainthegreaterauthority, pretended*^ J 
as was very natural, to be the Offspring of the Sun, 
fhat univerfal God of all the uncivilized people up- 
on earth. For tht- fame end likewife, namely to 
accuftom the people, even while In the prai9:ice oi 
Planet- wo rfhip, to the new adoration, they turned 
the compliment the ocherwayj and called the Lu- 
minary by the name of the Hero; the fame 
hiftorian telling us that they called the Sun, Ofi- 
ris, and the Moon, Jfn. Now the end of this 
mutual transferring of names being only to 
ftrengthen rlieir new idolatry by giving it a fupport 
fiom the old, it muft needs be invented on the firft 
introduction of hero-worlhip. But hero-worfhip 
was as early as the firll: inftitinion of civil policy. 
Therefore the ufing the name of Ofiris to this pur- 
pofe, is a dcmonflration that he was as early as fo- 
bcr Antiquity fuppofcd. Again, Herodotus tells 
us, and of his own knowledge, that no Gods, be- 
fides Ifis and Ofiris, were worfniped by all the 

» Sec Div L'g, vol. i. p. 467. ttfyf?. 
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^ ptians in the fame unvariable manner". This 

J Think a plain proof of their being the common 

f benefactors of all Egypt, in the invention of com, 

[wine, and civil policy, as the Egyptian annals de- 

f-livcri their other Hero-Gods, as particular and 

[ partial bencfaftors, bein^ worfliiped varioufly. 

I'But this fixes them in their high Antiquity. A- 

jgain, the calf and o.x are owned to be the peculiar 

-^mbols of Ofiris: but the Golden Calf I have 

' jiroved to be an Egyptian lymbol ; therefore Ofiris, 

[ ■was, at leaft, as old as Moses. And again, our 

great Author owns"*, that the king who invented 

I 'ftgricukure in Egypt, feems to have been worfhip- 

.<d by his fubjcfts in the ox or calf for this bene- 

"faftion. Now the ox or calf was the fymbol of 

Ofiris. But agriculture, we certainly know, was 

jnvented before the time of Jofcph, which will 

l)ring us to feek for Ofiris 700 years higher than 

5efac, who is our author's ancient Ofiris or Sefo- 

I tftris of Egypt. 

To proceed: Such were the blunders in thehif- 
I -Cory of Ofiris and Sefoftris% of which Sir Ifaac 

hath 
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p Ai Sir ITaac's own words leem To much to (hike his fyfiem, 

1 fliall quote them al length. Thi li>v:er part nf Egypt ieiug 
\ yiarly fvirfmiirj hy liie Nile, f-as /:arce inbahittd hr/ere ih* in- 
I vrnlisB ef icrn, •uiUb made it tififiii : and iht ting, -wic iy 
I :tiii imnMliM Jirfi penpiii il end nignid imir il, ptriapi ihi king 
f-^ff tit city Mrjir, luhcre Mimpiij iioJ a/l/nuerdj built, fttmt 
. H btive htiH iLorfiiiptii^hy hiiju/'jiSi after dtalb, im thi tx ar ttilf 
jtr ihii btnifaSien, p. i^y, 19!!, 



' I apprehend fuch miftakcs were prcity general ji 
traditional accouutt of nations, concerning (heir Kv'y 1 
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hath taken advantage, to prove them to be one an(|^ 
the fame. And it is certain, as was faid before, 
that, had not the fure records of Antiquity kept 
them feparate, this jumbling of their a&ions into 
one another's hfe had long ago incorporated tbem ; 
and left no room for Sir Ifaac's difcovery : for the 
Ancients were fond of running many into one, as 
appears particularly in the cafe of Bacchus, whofe 
hiftory we come now to conliden 

II. For Sir Ifaac farther ftrengthcns the evidence 
<rf their identity from Egyptian Hiftory, with the 
Grecian Mythology: in which Bacchus is delivered 
to us as the fame with Oliris : and Bacchus being 
but two generations earlier than the Trojan war, the 
very age of Seibftris, this, in his opinion, reduces 
all thr^ to one\ 

. This identity of Bacchus and Ofiris, Dlodorus 
Siculus has very accurately confuted'. But todif- 
cover the general caufe of this, and all other their 
miftaken identities, we muft trace down the reli- 
gion of Greece from its original. 

It is a certain truth, agreed upon by ancient as 
well as modem writers, that civilized Greece 
received its religion firom Egypt. But the way 
ia which this commerce was carried on is not fo 

GiicQlaflb's hiftory of the Titcaj aibrds us joftfuch another 
inftance. ** Ds pretendent (fays the French rranflator) qu^un 
** de leor Rois fut on grand Legijlateur. lis difent de plus» 
** qn'il f&t an excellent capitainey qui eonqtiit up grand nornhn 
** ie Prtvimces & ## R^jfaumts. Maus pour )e tirer de ce Laby- 
^ rinte, lis mttribiunt am premier 7'mca tmn ces cir/ej, tant poor ce 
'* qai eft de leurs Loix, que da fbadement de leur Empire.^ 
Voti. p. 150. 

f Page 19U * lib. i^ p. 14; 

well 
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wcl! underftood. Ic is generally fuppofed to li 
bpen done by adopting, and worlbiping the t 
Egyptian Gods themielves. But this 13 a capkS 
miftake. It was not till long after their tirft ac- 
quaintance with Egypt, and inftruclion in their 
religious Rites, that they adopted Egyptian Gods : 
which 1 ftiall now endeavour to flicw. 

In the barbarous ages of Greece, their only 
Gods were thofe natural Divinities, the heavenly 
liuminaries'. Bur, on their firlt commerce with 
Egypt for the arts of policy, they found there a 
new fpecies of idolatry, theworihip of dead mekj 
which civilized Egypt had invented; and which, 
as they improved in policy, had almoft worked 
oot their firft natural Deities ; the fame with thofe 
■of all other uncivilized nations ". This new fpecies, 
the Greeks eagerly embraced: and beginning now 
to take the Egyptian nation for their model in re- 
ligious as well as in civil matters, they broughc 
home this mode of foreign worlhip, namely, dead 
Men deified. Thus far is agreed on all hands. 
The material queftion is, whether their objedt were 
Egyptian hero-gods; or whether, in imitation of 

kthat worfhip, they made hero-gods of their own? 

■ The common opinion is that they took the Egyp- 
tian. I fuppofe, on the contrary, that they muft 
needs make hero-gods of their own j and could 
not, at that time, receive the other. My reafon is 
this: 

The greater ccleftial bodies were Deities in com- 
mon, as their influence fcnfibly extended over the 
whole habitable globe. But hero-worfliip intro- 
duced the new idea of local tuUlary Deities: and 

• See Div. Lfg. vol, i. p, ifiS, ■ IJ, ii. 
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this of neceffity. For thofe Heroes were the diftin— 
ouiQied benefaftors of their own nation, at the 
cxpence, frequently, of their neighbours : and, for 
fuch benefits, they were deified. Now feveral 
caufes concurred to make men teach and think, 
that the care and providence of their Heroes, now 
become Gods, was itill, as in hfe, confined to their 
own dear Country : Such as the fuperior reverence 
which rulers knew the People would pay to a God, 
whole Peculiar they were fuppofed to be : for, when 
undiftrafted with other cares, he would be fuppofed 
at full liberty to attend to the minuteft concerns 
of his own People : Such again, as the felfifhnefe 
and pride of the worfliipers, who would be for 
ingroITinga God to themlelves-, and raifing honour 
to their Country from this imaginary property. 
So that the opinion of local tutelary Deities, be- 
came, at length one of the moil general and moft 
undifputed doftrines of Paganifm. It is delivered 
to us, for fuch, by Plato: ,yet, as the origin of 
hero gods from humanity was to be kept out of 
fight, he carefully difguifes the foundation of it. 
2'Xif Gods (fays he) formerly divided the •whole earth 
amongji thtmfelves by lot : not from any contesition or 
quarrel about their rights ; for it is abfurd lo fuppofe 
they did not know what was ft for every one's pecu- 
liar care ; or knowing this^ that they Jhould endea^ 
vpjir by violence to poffcjs themfelves of one another's 
property : but all of them receiving in an amicable 
manner, zshai fell to their ^are\ in ibis juft me- 
thod of dijiribuliett, each redded on his own peculiar : 

* Ta f >?«-f ?v«Jxa'«iV — Sen-, trao Dates it — deorum 4]ullque 
piout liijitiinum atnore tcnereiur. 1 undeiAand it — hx<: aini> 
corum forii'i — i, e. regions whith btloQged to godi whw iicre 
ia ua\{y with one aaothcr. 

Vilich, 
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which, having rendered proper for 6Ur habitatidn^ 
tbs^ lead andfupport ui as jhepherds do their flocks 
and herds in a pajture. — Every God therefore having 
bis proper allotment, all bis endeavours are employed 
to adorn and benefit his ovjH ''. This was fo flattering 
a notion, that, in after times, the Pagans carried 
it even into their Planet-worfliip : and each cli- 
mate was fuppofed to be under the proper pro- 
teftion of its own Star or Conftellation. So that 
the writer of The wifdsm of Solomon feems to make 
this the diftinguiftiing mark of Paganifm; where 
praifing the God of Ifrael for his ancient mercies 
to that people, he fays, neither is there ar^ God hut 
ihoUj that carefifer all ^ 

Now, fuch a kind of tutelary God, the Egyptians 
would be fo far from offering to others, that they 
would be careful to keep him to themfelves. Hence 
the old praftice of chaining down their Gods (for 
hero-gods were wor(hiped by fl:atucs in human 
form) when they imagined them difpofed to ram- 
ble; or to take" a liking to any of their neighbours. 
And as the Egyptians would be averfe to lending, 
fo the Greeks would be as little inclined to bor- 
row, for they had now a race of Heroes of their 
own ; thofe godlike men, who had reduced them 
from a favage to a civilized condition, and had 
given them this very appetite j the appetite to im- 

)' 3isi yi^ Smaaa.1 ym mi\ kb?s Tb; Tam; jVi^aj^^iit, v mafc 
Xm (h ya^ an i^ix ijffn tJila, Si»; aimin -ra vi^hmiia iutrti; outhi, 
aS aZ yiiwuTHmit to (wMoi aWoi; wjoo-nxot. Tare mp« avTeif it 
(fiiui ■'ir>x<>f<>> iBaaiai) ^zqv H >E^^£»< Tit ^I^Ai'f Kai^>>°<Ti( luiif- 
ia(a> Tat X"?^' _'!i^««1i>«w«r]«, «'« jofit'^ liJn'fiaTa^ kJ msip'tii mJ 

S^ifi/iala iauVi ipaf fVflfci. a»?iei fur ^t xjei (tXAat tu'stBI 

•AtpfXWiwTi! 3i*» 'amm iKw-fiiii. Vol. lii. p. 109. Scr. Ed. 
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• prove their policy by the alTiftance of Egyptian 
(vifdom. Aslittle too would their own Lawgivers, 
(sho brought that wifdom home to them, be dif- 
I pofed to offer them Egyptian Gods-, as Icnowing 
f now much ilronger their reverence and adherence 
would be to Gods made out of their own parents 
and fellow-citizens. But if this were the cafe, (and, 
in the courfe of the inquiry, it will be proved from 
fa^j as here from the reafon of the thing) ic may 
be allced, What thenwas that religion which all 
agree the Greeks borrowed of the Egyptians ? I 
anfwer, the trade iilelf of Hero-worlhipi or the 
cuftom of deifying their dead benefa(ftors. But 
again, if this were fo, and that the Bacchus, 
Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, &c. iirft worfhiped by 
^the Greeks, were indeed Grecian Deities, it will be 
then ailted, how came their refemblance to the 
Egyptian to be fo great, as that later times fljould 
be generally deceived in thinking them the same ? 
This is a reafonable queftion, and will deferve a 
particular difcufilon. There were feveral caufes of 
this refemblance. 

I. Nothing could be more fimple than the ri- 
tual of the firft Plsnel-worjhip, as may be ealily 
coliefted from the nature of that idolatry. Buc 
Jiero-worjhip neceflarily introduced a great numbci' 
of complex Ceremonies. For, the commemorating 
the pecuhar benefits received from the Hero-god, 
in his ftate of humanity, would occafion many 
I JpecificRkzs: and the fhadowing or concealing his 
original and efpecially the blemiihes in his moral 
charafter would necefTitate the ufe of allegorical. 
And what this laft fort of Rites did not fufficiently 
cover, the notion propagated amongft his wor- 
Ihipers (on which was founded the rationale of their 
worfhip) was made to fupply, viz. That the 
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Demons or Heros had, like men, their inordinate 
virtues, paffions and appetites. Plutarch in his 
trad. Of the ceaftng of the oracles has a remarkable 
paff^e to this purpofe. " There are in demons, as 
in men, a difparity in dieir virtues -, and, like as 
in the latter a mixture of paflion and imperfe£tion. 
Of which, in fome, we find only the faint and ob- 
fcure traces yet remain, as the dregs of cvanid 
matter-, in others the velliges are much ftrongcr, 
and indeed, indelible: and of this, we have cer- 
tain marks and tokens difperfed up and down, and 
prefcrved in the facrifices, in the myfteries, and in 
the ancient mythologic tales '." In like manner, 
the general memory of the Hero's defcent from 
mortals, gave rife to the confukatlon of oracles 
and adoration of statues in human form. Now, 
■when Greece borrowed of Egypt the fuperftltion of 
Hero-worlhip, they would ot courfe borrow fuch of 
the Rites and practices as were peculiar to that fu- 
perftltion ; and adapt them to their own Hero-gods, 
as beft fuited every one's character. For the truth 
of which we have the exprefs tcftimony of Hcrodo-f 
lus, who tells us, that the Egyptians 'were tbefrji au- 
thors of religious feftivah, proajftons, and offerings % 
and that the Greeks learnt them of that people ". Bur 
diis refemblance, even without a ftudious applica- 
tion of Egyptian rites, mufl: have arifen, from the 
very pradice itfelf of Hero-worftiip; as appears 
from what we have obferved of the nature of thofe 
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ceremooies which Hero-worfhip neceflarily intro- 
duced. To confirm this, we need only confider 
the cafe of thofe hero-worlhipers of the north 
and weft, the Gauls and Suevi i who did not, like 
the Greeks, borrow this mode of idolatry from 
EgypCi being indebted for it to nothing but the 
corruption of our common nature. Now the Gods 
of thole Barbarians, and the Rites with which 
their Gods were adored, refembled the religion of 
Greece and Rome fo exaftly, that thefe polite na- 
tions thought the Gods of the Gauls and Suevi were 
the fame with their ownj only worihiped under 
different names '. This was indeed a grofs mif- 
takcj 

« Julius Cxfar had fo little doubt of this matter, that fpeak- 
ing of the Gauls, he fayJ, Dium matimi Mercorium cslunt — 
Pofi *««, Apotlinem y Manera W Jovem ftf Minwvatn. 
Jit hh eoH-ltm feri, fuam rcH^uit gmlis, habtnl nfiniancm, De 
Bell. Gail. L vi. feiS. 15. The reafon he gives, is that the fe- 
veral Gods of Gaul bad attributes correfpondent to thofe of 
, Greece and Rome. Hence he, aud moil other writers con claded 
them to be the fame. So Tacitus obfsrves of the Germans 
that ihcf worihiped Mercury, Hercules, and Man, deorum 
maxime Mercurium colunt — HcrCDlcm ac Martem coiicd£a 
animalibuE placant. \_Dr mer, Ger. c, ix.] and fpesking of the 
JE\\i\, a nation of the Suevians. he favs, they worihiped the 
mmhir ef the Gndt, — Ergi jam dexirs Suevici marii kilirt M- 
fiiorum geniit adluutilar: juiSai ritui habUa/qm Suvnrum, lin^m 
Briiannkx propiar. Matiem Delojn venerantor. [c. 45.] Bui 
this Meihtr of thf Gidi was, as we learn from the ancient nor. 
thern Chronicles, an idol peculiar to ihofe people, called So- 
lotta Babba, or tki gsUin tinman. Yet B9 Ibc moft refembled 
the Mather of I hi Gods, ihc is called fo by Tacitus without any 
heUtaiion : who yet, in another place, Ipeaking of (he wot* 
Ihip paid 10 Ca^or and Pollux amongit ihis people, give) us 
to underftand by his expieffion that no more was meant tliaa 
that the Germans had a couple of Gods whofc aicribntes 
and relation 10 one anoiher boro a refemblaace to the Greek 
and Roman DiiJ-.uri. " Prxiidei facerdos rnuliebri ornata, fed 
" Ueos, luttrprelalhte Re/aaaa. Callorein Pollucemque mc- 
" morani." [c. 45.] Bat whatgreacly confirms our opinion is, 
thai, whea thefe people were convened from Paganifm. 10 the 
T z Chriftian 
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take i but natural to fall into : So great a refem- 
blance have Heroes of all times and places ever 

born 



Chrillian faiih, their Converiifts, who had the beft opporttini- 
tiei and litiefl occarion lo enquire throughly into the Rate of _ 
(heir fiiperllition, found neither Greek nor Roman Gods^ 
■mongft ihem; but Idols of their own growth only. Andw 
though, indeed, the vulgar herd of Antiquarian!, milled by tbtt 9 
Clafiic writers, are worn to fpeak after iheni, In this matter. -^ 
yel the moll learned invelligators of the hiftory of this people 
exprefsly aflirm the contrary. Of whom I need only mention 
the celebrated Saxo Grammaticus, who fays, " Eos qui a noftris 
" colcbantut non eCe quos RomariorDm vetuRilfimi Jovein 
" Mercuriumque dixete, veI quibas Gr-eci Latiumque plenum 
" fuperllitionis obfequiuni exfolvcrunt, ex ipfa liquido feria- 
" rumappellaiionecolligitur." U'ft. Da».\.v\. BucTacitushai 
recorded a circumllance which fully evinces the mlllake of thii 
fuppofed identity. For when he had told us that the Germans 
worfhJped Mercury, Hercules, Mars, &c. he immediately adds 
(hat they did not wordiip their Gods in Temples, nor under a 
Human figure. Ceterum nee cohibere parietibus deos. Deque 
in ulUm humani oris fpeciem aiTimilare ex magnttudine ccelef. 
lium arbitrantur. [c. ix.] I quote the words for the fall. The 
rea/oa feems to be a conjeflure of his own. Now if the Ger- 
mans had borrowed their Mercury, Hercules, and Mars front 
Greece and Rome, they probably would have worfiiiped them 
in Temples ; moll certainly, under a Human (arm. And, what 
is Hrangell of all, Tacitus himfelf afterwards, in the cafe of the 
Naharvali, fcems to be fenfible of this j for having told us 
that they worlhiped two young Brother-Gods, which the Ro- 
mans conjectured to be Caftor and Pollux, he makes the fallow- 
ing obfervation as Teeming to dilTentftom them. Nulla siMir- 
i.^tz^^.^., nullum peiegrinK fupeiflitionis veftigiura. c. xliii. 

A celebrated French author, M. Freret, has borrowed 
and adapted this fyltem. He holds with me, that the 
Gods of thefe barbarians were not the fame with the Gredc 
and Roman Gods ; and that the miliake arofe from die rcfem- 
blance between their attribuiES, which he ihews, in the man- 
ner J have done, (and I fuppcfc from the obfeivaiions I had 
made) muft needs be alike. " Chaque Dien dans loute religion 
" I'olyiheiftc avoit fon diftrift, iv^ occupations, fon cararfere", 
" &c. Le pariage avoit ete regie fur les paQions St fur les 
" befoins des hommes ; & ctimme leurs paffions & Icurs befoins 
*' Ibnt les niemes par tout, les departemens d« Dieux barbares 
" avweu 
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born toone another; whether they were lawgivers, 
warriors, navigators, merchants, or artifts. Nor 
was their common rile from humanity, and their oc- 
cupations in fecial life, the only caufe of this re- 
femblance. There was another ; viz. their feveral 
departments after they were become Gods: fome 
prefiding over the elements, as earth, air, or water-, 
others over the pafllons and purfuits of men, as 
love, war, trade, and the tike. To this common 
refemblanceitwas that at length almoft every nation 

avoient necef&iremcnt du rapport avec ceux des divioites de 
laGrt^ce. 11 falloit par tout une intelligence qui gouvernat 
ie del, fc qui tan^tt le lonncrre. Jl en falloit d 'a u Ires pour 
gouvemer les elemens, pour prefjder a !a guerre, ?u coni- 
merce, a la paix, &c. La conform ire des emplois cntrainoic 
une reiTembianCe d'attributs: & c'eioit fur ce fondemtnt, 

Sje les Grecs & les Remains donnoienf les noma de leuM 
ieux aux divinites des Barbare=."— fiiwa M, it la Bltifrie, 
Jii remarquts fur la Qtrmanie dt Teal, p. 135. 

In condufion ; the learned reader will remark, that this is a 
fpecies of that general een/ermiiy which I had obferved is com- 
monly afcribed to imiiatisn, when in truth its fource is in ou; 
common nature, and the fimilar circumftances in which the par- 
lakers of it are generally found. Here, again I have the plcafure 
9f finding this M. Freret agree with me in this general principle, 
. as before in the particular fyltem of polyiheifm here advanced. 
T 11 fcroii utile, dit M. Freret, de ralfcmbler les conformites 
" qui fe trouvent entre des nations qu'on fait n'avoir Jamais 
" eu dc commerce enfemble. Ces exemples pourroient rcndrc 

* les critiques un peu moins hardis a fuppofer qu'une nation 

* a TDiprunte certain; opinions Se certains coutumes d'une autre 

* naion, dont elle etoii feparee par ure tres-grande dillance, 
:' Ic avec qui Ton ne voit poire qu'elle ait jamais eu la moindrc 
' communicarion." See M. dt la Blciirie, p. 168. and com- 
pare it with what I had faid many years before at the end of 
the lall feftion of this 4th book. When 1 reAeft upon the 

j honours of this kind, which feveral writers of this btanant nation 

L lave done me in filence, it puts me in mind of what Muret 

I ifcys of Macrobius on the like occafion, — ut apparcat eum fac. 

fStafTe eandem artem, quam plerique hoc fxculo faciunv-^ti' ■'> 

i a le nihil alienum potauc, ut alienis zque utaniur 

f fuig, 

T 3 pretended, 
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pretended, (as we fee by Diodorus) that the Gods 
came originally from them. Now if ihe Gods ofj 
thefe Barbarians, though different in name, weroi 
for this refcmblance, miftaken for the Gods of an-; 
other people, witli whom they had no commerce j 
where was the wonder chat the Grecian Gods, who 
had the fame name with thofe of a people with 
whom Greece held a perpetual commerce, fhould 
for the Hkc refemblancc, be believed to be origi- 
nally Egyptian ? 

2. For, (econdly, when the Greeks borrowedEgyp- 
tian Rites to enrich the worfhip of their Gods, they 
borrowed Egyptian names of honour, to adorn 
their perfons. Thus, for inftance, the name of 
Bacchus, one of the appellations of Ofiris, was 
given to the fon of Semele. Herodotus tells us^ 
that theft Karnes they did certainly borrow ; and, 
we fee by his account, that this was all which, in 
his time, was pretended to be borrowed *. This 
obferving hiftorian, in his account of the Pelafgi, 
further confirms this truth, by avcry curiouspiece 
of hiftory. " In former times, (fays he) the Pe- 
" lafgi in their rehgious worfhip ufed to facrifice 
*' of every thing without diftinftion, to their Gods, 
*' as 1 was informed by the priefts at Dodona; 
*' They gave neither name nor furnawe to any of 
*' their Gods : for they had heard of no fuch prac^ 
" tice. Buttheir titles were taken from what their 
" worlhipers conceived of their providence, dircft- 

■ * tyt&, K x) cra'rr. t« OTNOMATA Tt. e.B. E3 AirTnTQf 
kft. VTf ti^nui lit. iouu i' ut fuitjra. ail' Aifairlis «nfxfl«'. 0. W 
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•* ing and ordering all things fitly and harmonioully. 
** But after a long courfe of time they heard 
'* of other Gods, and of their names, which came 
** from Egypt, and in the iaft place of the name 
** of Bacchus. Some time after they confulted the 
" Oracle of Dodona concerning thefe names: for 
** this Oracle is fuppofed to be the oldeft of any in 
" Greece -, and, at the time I am fpeaking of, 
" the only one. Of this Oracle therefore having 
" afkcd advice, whether they Ihould admit the 
** NAMES, which came from the Barbarians, into 
" their religion 1 they received for anfwer, that 
•' they (hould admit them. From that time ' there- 

« It is remarkable, that though Herodotus tells us, thefe Pc- 
lafgiaos, before their knowledge or admiflion of the Egyptian 
nanus, faciiiiced to iheir Gods, ["eOu'-j JJ wana rojorijar orAnt- 
?u«j)5!] yet when they had admitted thcfc namti, he gives the 
-matter of lacrificing as one change which thi; admiOion had iit- 
iroduced ; from thai tiitu, lays he, ihty Jactificei. [airo ^u in 
ih'tu ra jfgim ifluor.] A paflage in Julius Csefar wil! explain this 
, difficuhy ; After he had given an account of the Gods of the 
■■Gauls, who, living under a civil Policy, worfhipcd Hero- 
goJs ; he goes on to thofe of the oocjviliied Gerniaiis, which, 
he tells us, were only the celellial Luminaries and Elements. 

Deorum numtra lOi /oki ducunt, qua Mrntml, £3' quaram ipiim 

aptrti juvantur \ Solem £3" Vulcanum W Lunam. Retiquai at 
fama quidcm aceepirunt. De Bel. Gal. 1. vi. fe&. iq. The very 

I Gods, as we obferved, of all the uncivilized idolaters upon 
earth. Now of thefe Barbarians he adds, Ntqut Druides habtnl, 

' fill rtbu! diviiii prrrfiit ; iwjiie Sacrifici [3 STUDENT. Thcjr 
were not nice and cxafl in the matter of /acrifiing: and no 
wonder, for he tell us, they had no Friella. Now Herodotus, 
fpeaking of his barbaiiani, informs us of the fame thing, thoDgh 
in other words, and on a diiferent occafion. Tbtj facrifiitd, 
fays he, t'ucry thing loiilieul dijlincliin ; this was the ntque futri- 
jiditfiuitnt of Csefar. Bat when they came to ufe the nanus of 
the Egyptian Godi, then iflwoj, tbcy facrifi:ei, i. c. made ajludy 
of it, bad a large Ritual concerning it, and no longer facriiiced 
without diftinflion. Vai thefe jiamts bein^ expreflivc of each 
God's pecuiiar nature, qualities, and difpoTitions, Toon introduced 
adffliaftion of faciiiice), accord it)g to the imaginary agreement 

i or difagrecment between ihe/htjeH and the >l>jeS. 

T 4 « fore 
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" fore they facrificed with fpecilk multifarious 
*' Rites, ill which they honoured their Gods with 
*' thefe new appellatiom. And, from the Pelaf^ 
*' the Greeks .afterwards took up the euftom 
•* But the original of each God, and whether they* _ 
*' are all from eternity, and what are their feveral 
" kinds of natures, to fay the trurh, they neither 
*' knew at that lime, nor fmce. ForlloMEaand 
" Hesiod — were thofe who made a Theogony for 
•* the Greeks i gave surnames to the Gods j ad- 
" julled their various and fpecific Rites and Attri- 
*' butesj and defigned and delineated their feveral J 
" forms and figures'." ■ 

From this remarkable paflage we may deduce 

the following faiSs ; which, befides the evidence 
to the matter in quellion, are very corroborative 
of our general explanation of Antiquity, t. It 
appears from hence, that the Greeks borrowed the 
names of the Egyptian Gods *, to decorate their 
ownj 

Efiaw St marra TOftVifoj ei UiKucT't Sioiin Iffjuxofwi' et 
!/w i> Auj'wni B1I3. aivia-ai ' f irunif*in> S' aS' attjia tweiicrro uiltt 
a-^rSiii ' i yicf aKK/citsdi km. Sta; Si a^(jiru»fia[7iit irpiaf tuta Tti 
TO'STf, oTi Karjif $>mi Ta ndrtn nrfS/jiaTB itj ««■»( «f*at iTjJM' ' 
■Til Tf a Xt^ aiK>M ht^0<9iS&; ixefiotro ix rn; AiiusHti atuto- 

a ii.arri'ai raTo K»of*iro ai^QfuirsSti twi ti "EAJiiwi ^^iriji*" iTuxj* 
kJ w Tat XC"" THTU (xaw)" iwd ur i;(fiir'I{i*?>'To n tS 4u)«'fli •! 

«•i^^i TO fiaimnK ji^aufflai. din (iii Jii Tina th Xi^" 'S<""» Tojiw 

bVcfui. £>9» ^ iyiiiTa iidar^ Tait 5iii[, (iTi Sifi ioat watTif cKeist 
Tr T.t« Tst^ t'^.B, «x niiiriaTt fu'jifi H OTji. Ti itj ;(fli(, uf ii»-iri ?io/^- 
'Hj^oSm yaj -ij "Ofinjm — htoi Si ilai ot umiiw-an-K, Stoyo.;™ *E^^>|« ^ 
Sioiffi T«t Teii i^uttiiiiai; fj'vTir, kJ Tif*ais Ti xj t/;i;ki( jii>«rr(;, k| iiStM 

«>«. <rB(««.^s. I. ii. c. ji— S3. 

F This ctmnatitati'iii tf name, [from whence ihe men we 
arc arguing agaiojl, inlerred, that the Grecian Gods were on< 
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Qwn; receiving them, as Herodotus here fijppoles, 
by the hands of the Pclalgians. 2. That they re^ ^ 

ceived nothing but the names. 3. That the humour h 

of thefe ancient inhabitants of Greece was fo far H 

from difpofing them to take Egyptian, or Stranger- ■ 

Gods, that they would not fo much as venture 
on their names till they had confulted the Oracle. 

4. That the Religion of names came in with Hero- 
^yor{hip or local tutelary Deities i (to which fpecies 
of Gods names were an honorary attribution) and 
unknown tothe worfliipers of the natural Divimiies, 
as the Pelafgians and all other uncivilized people. 

5. That this Religion of names was a thing of much 
confequencein the Egyptian fuperflition, and even 
characteriftic of it; which the reader is defired to 
obferve as of ufc to explain fome paflages in the next 
fefcion, concerning the propenfiCy of thelfraelites 
to that fuperftition. 6. That one caufe of that 
ignorance, which, Herodotus here tells us, the 
Greeks ever laboured under, concerning the ori- 
ginal, nature, and fpecies of their Gods, and 
which, as now appears we had not unjuftiy charged 
upon them, when we ventured to fay the fame in 
fcvcral pans of this work, one caufe, I fay, was, 
that thofe names which the Pelafgians had apphed to 
their new Hero-Gods, the Greeks, their fucceflbrs, 

jinally Egyptian) made another party, fuch as Bochart, Huet, 
and Foiirmont, conclude they wete originally Jcwifh. Thui 
tiie laft of thefe writerj in ore place fayi. Par nui <e difieun il 
tji clair, jut Its Remaini^ tis Grici, Us Phrygitni, lei Thracii, let 
Gitcit ki autrii Sejlhes, i^ tn genrral tsui lis piuflis Gutrriirt 
eal adoriii/iKS fan: le connottre, £?' jui i' tloil uti Diiu erigi- 
vaireiKint PimUiin, tomme lis tmtrii graaiii Ditux. [R'Jl. 
Crit. vol. i. p. 103.] And in another place, Man en voila effts 
far ti Dhu SB Herm, fw, imnii J'la -viiit, e'veil iii /err illuftrt 
shKi ETKE cOHNU. [p. 1;6,] For, according to thefe Criiici, 
a pagan Hero wai never kisav-n :ili his pedigree had been traced 
up iiira the Holy family. 

took 
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took and transferred to theirs. 7. And laftjy, 
(which fupports the general argument we arc 
now upon) the true fenie of the concluding words, 
which has hitherto been grofly miftaken, lies open 
to us. — For (fays Herodotus) Homer and Hefiod — . 
were tbofe -who made a TheogoHy for the Greeks % 
gave fumames to the Cods ; adjufied their various 
and Jperijic attributes, and rites of worjhip ; and de- 
figned and delineated their federal forms and ^arts. 
What hath been commonly underftood by thefe 
■words is, that in Herodotus's opinion, the Greeks 
knew lildc or nothing of what we call their claflical 
Gods, till Homer and Hefiod taught them how they 
were to be marilialled, and had afTjgned their fe- 
veral departments. A fenfe not only confuted by 
the poems of tbafe two writers, who relate what 
they faw ESTABLrsHED in their own times, but 
contradiifted by what went juft before, where the 
hiftorian tells us that Melamfus (whom Homer 
himfelf places three generations before the Trojan 
war) firfi taught the Greeks the name, the rites, and 
tbetr^eries of Bacchus^; the God laft received (if 
we may believe the fame hiftorian) after the Re- 
ligion of names was come in fafliion. And we have 
no reaion to doubt his evidence, when we fee the fc- 
veral parts of it fo well coincide: for if Melampus 
firll taught the Greeks the worfhip of Bacchus, 
this God muft needs be the lafl: received by them. 
But indeed, the whole context excludes the com- 
mon interpretation, and direfts us to one, ve- 
ry differenc. The Pelaigians (we are told) re- 
ceived the RELIGION OF NAMES from thc Barba- 
rians [i. e. the Egyptians] by which, the Gqds 

'' ^— Han A.r Sokitt fioi MjXj^vthc £ AiAi/Biai:^' t^; Suffi*!^ Tttt/rm 

cra'.^rV Ttl AlOtUCCi tin tJIOJAII, 1|) TR) ^VO'Wit, Kj' T^ «OfUT^ tv 

fuMi. c. 49. 
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were divided into their feveral claiTes. This 
hew doftrine, the Pelafgians conveyed down to the 
"Jreeks. But (fays the hiftorian) the original of 
uch God, and whelhcr they are all from eternity^ 
i what their frjeral kinds and natures are, to fay 
^f truth^ they neither knew at that time, nor fmce, 
He then immediately fubjoins the reafon of their 
gnorance — For Homer and Heftod — were thofe 
%y}ho made a "Tbeogony for the Greeks ; gave s u r- 
i s to the Gods 1 adjujled their various and 
fpecific rites and attributes ; and defigned and deli- 
neated their feveral forms and figures : and a convinc- 
ing reafon it is-, for Homer's and Hefiod's being 
r liie popular and only authorifed books of Theo- 
"iJMgy artiongft the Greeks, which affign the names. 
Jit attributes, and the /orw to each God, and their 
Recounts being, at the fame time, over-run with 
febles and fiftions, it was impoflibie even for the 
trreebs themfelves to develop the confufion, and 
tnancipate themfelves from that ignorance here 
lomplained of, namely, of the true natures of their 
"rods: which indeed, their Teachers fcem to have 
Jiown as little of as themfelves. For Homer when 
e fpeaks of Jupiter, fometimes reprefents him as a 
^^od from eternity^ at other times as only the head 
'if the college of their terreftrial Deities. This, 
then was what Herodotus meant to fayi who is not 
fpeaking of the INVENTI0^fs of Homer and He- 
fiod; but of their authority. Whether they 
were the firft who propagated or delivered thefe 
things was not the matter in queftion. Had it 
been fo, we know how Herodotus would have de- 
cided*, who, in this very place, exprelly tells us, 
who were the first; namely the Pelafgians ; who 
delivered them to the Greeks ; where Homer and 
Hcfiod found them. However, on the common 
interpretation, grofs as it is. Sir Ifaac Newton 
builds 
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builds one of his ftrongeft arguments in favour of 
his new Chronology. To proceed, 

3. The Greeks not only borrowed the names, 
but likewifc the symbols of the Egyptian Gods ; 
and fitted them to their own. A Very natural 
fuperftition, as appears by the praftice of the 
Hebrews in the wildernefs ; who, in the ab- 
fence of Mofes, running back into Egyptian 
idolatry, would needs worfhip the God of their 
Fathers under an Egyptian Symbol; and with Egyp- 
tian Rites likcwife, and the people Jat down to eat 
and drink, and refe up !e play. Now iiad God, on 
this occafion, perfifted in the feverity of hisjuf- 
tice, where he tells Mofes, that he would indeed 
give them the land of Canaan, and drive out the 
inhabitants before them, becaufe he had promifed 
Abraham fo to do, yet that he would not honour 
them, as a felefl: People, with his peculiar protec- 
tion : Had, I fay, God thus caft them off, and the 
people departed with their new Leader, the cold- 
er CALF, into Canaan ; and there made it the 
vifible reprcfentative of the God of their Fathers, 
and worihiped it with Egyptian Rites; who can 
doubt but that the late poilerity of this people, 
thus abandoned by God, and given up to make 
and belienje a lye, would have fiippofed that their 
Forefathers had worihiped Ofiris, and not Je- 
hovah, under this golden calf? The cafe needs 
application. 

This then was the whole of what Greece boi 
rowed from Fgypt in matter of religion, when it 
FIRST learnt the mode of Hero-worlhip from that 
fuperftitious people. But 

4. It muft be owned, tliat foon ^ter, fhejr djH 
indeed adopt stranger Gods, At firft r'- 
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cafion was rare, and the Worfhip particular andj 
confined. Thus the Athenians labouring undef^ 
a deftruftive famine, and relieved by Egypt with' 
corn, did, in gratitude for that benefit, make Ifis 
the patron-Goddefs of their Myfteries. 

Their Migrations were another caufe of this 
adoption: for every region having a local tute- 
lary Deity, the new Colony thought themfelves' 
obliged to worfhip the God of that place in which' 
they came to fetde. But, of this, more in another' 
place. 

However, in procefs of time, the Greeks natu- 
ralized all the greater Gods of Egypt. For weare 
to obferve that, as fuperftition grew in bulk, the 
principle of intercommunity, arifing from the 
very eflence of Paganifm, at length overfpread all 
their National Religions, fo as to bring things round 
attain. We obferved, that thofe moft early Idol- 
gods, the Cekftial luminaries, were common to al! 
nations, and that Hero-ii'orjhip brought in the idea 
of local tutelary Deities: now, theprincipleof in- 
TERCOMMUNiTy at length broke down this inclo- 
fure, and turned all their Gods again upon the- 
Common, 

\ *' The grazed ox, and all her bleating Gods '. 

But to be alittlemore particular concerning thefc 
various revolutions in the genius of Paganifm. 
The firft idolatry was Planetary: and fo long, their 
Gods were in com,mon. But Bero-worjhip, by 
bringing in local tucelary Deities, made their Gods, 
peculiar. As the times grew polilhed, and the 
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abfurdity of mortal Gods became better under- 
ftood, the Managers of this fuperftition were oblig- 
ed to hide their origin from Earth, and to pretend 
they had ever been Celellial. This foon wore out 
their peculiarity, and brought in again, the notion 
of their general providence: which, by means of 
an increafing fuperftition, ended in an univerlal in- 
TER.COMMUNITV. To explain all thefe particulars, 
as they deferve, would require a volume. And 
not much lefs perhaps miglit be coUeifted from 
what hath been occafionally faid of tiiem, in the 
courfe of this work. Only one attendant circum- 
ftance in thefe revolutions, it may not be impro- 
per to lake notice of, as it greatly contributed to 
fix the later Greeks in their miftake concerning the 
origin of their Hero-Gods ; It was this, The learn- 
ed Egyptians, as we have obferved, at length con- 
trived to hide the deformity of their idolatry by 
pretending that the whole had a reference to the 
oNLvGoD. Thus iheir various 5^«;^-«Jor/i6j/», they 
faid, was feverally relative to the various attributes 
of the Divinity. The fame kind of refinement 
tliey brought into their Hero-iaorjhip : and each of 
their greater Gods they made fignificative, lomc way 
or other, of the first Cause. But to perfed this 
part of their fymboHcal Theology, it was necefiary 
to make large additions to the Legends of thofc 
Gods. And thus the feveral parts of Isis's 
hiftory became relative to the divine Nature. 
But Isis being now poffefled of all the at- 
tributes, which happened to be feverally divided 
amongftthc various Grecian Goddeiles, the Greeks 
began to think that thefe were all originally 
derived from her. This was the eftabliihed doc- 
trine in the time of Apuleiiis : who makes Isrs 
addrefs herfelf to him in thefe words : En ajfum^- 
rerum natura parens — cujm numen unicum mult'tfor- 
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mi fpecie, ritti vario, nsmne multijtigu., totus vene-i 
rattir erbis. Me frimigenii Phryges PclTinunticam 
nominant De&m matrem ^ hinc jHutachiboaes Aitici 
Cecropiam Minervam j ilUnc fluSuantes Cyprii poj 
triam Venerem ; Cretes Sagittiferi DiSlynnam Dia- 
Dam; ftcuU triiingues Stygiam Proferpinam; Eku- 
finii vetujiam DeflS) Cererem -, Junonem alii, alii 
Bellonam, fl/«Hecaten, Rhamnufiatn a/;;— ,^^_p- 
lii ceremoniis me prorjus propriis psrcolentes eppdloKt 
viro nomine Isidem *. 

Osiris too, becoming equally fymbolicai, made 

his fortune in the fame manner, as appears by this 
ancient epigram : 

Ogygia me Bacchum vocafj 

OsiRiN jEgypius putat^ 

Myfi Phanaccn no/ninmfy 

Dionyfon Iiidi exijiimant, 

Romana Sacra Liberum, 

Arabica gens Adoneum, 

Lucaniacus Pantheum '. 

Thus have I explained the fevcral caufes whicKl 
occafioned the later Greeks to think their own GodJ 
were originally Egyptian-, for undcrftanding th^^ 
the Riles, the Names, and the very Symbols of their 
Gods were borrowed from thence, they concluded 
the fame, of the Gods themfelves. And with good 
appearance of reafon, as they found too that th? * 
ages immediately preceding tlieirs, had certainh^J 
adopted Egyptian Godsj which Gods had all theJ 
attributes of the Grecian. Now when this opinioil 1 
was once generally embraced, they would, of J 
courfe, invent a Legend tor the Gods, conformabl* * 

f * Mt(am, 1. xi. p. 378. ' Jt/enivi, Ep, %*X. 
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to the Egyptian hiftory of them. And thus we 
fee the reafon why they made their Bacchus but 
two generations earlier than the Trojan war, of 
which age he was ; and yet made him Osiris, the 
conqueror of India, which he was not". But 
their more intelligent hiftorians perceived the ab- 
furdity ; and lb, reafonably fatisficd themfelves in 
fuppoling a double Bacchus: but being, as Hero- 
dotus oblerves, very ignorant of the true origin of 
ihtir Religion, it was a mere gratuitous folution: 
which made it eafy for Sir Ifaac to evade it ; by 
only fuppofmg, in his turn, that it was their 

■" Bui, befides the Greek and Egyptian, ihere was ccrtainl/ 
an Indian Hacchus: whole exiileuce anij hillory ihe learned 
Mr. Shutkford has well difembarrafied. 1 (hall quote his words, 
»nd this, with more pleafure than ! hai'c yet done on molt oc- 
calions. " There have been ievCral perfons calleil by the name 
*' of Bacchiii, at leall one in Im^ia, one tn E^fi, and one in 
'■ Greite; but we muft not confound them one with the other, 
*" crpecially when we liave remarkable hints by wliJch we may 
•* fuflitienily dillinguifh them. For i. The Itrdian Bacchai 
' was the lirll and rooft ancient of all that bore that name, 

• I, He w«5 the iirll that prelTed the grape and made wine. 

• J. He lived in thefe parts before there were any cities in 

• India. 4. Ttiey fay he was twice bom, and that he was 
f ** noiirifhed in thi iliigh of Jupiier. Thefe arc the pariicnlar! 
Vf wliich the heathen writers give us of the Indian Bacchun 
I f* and from all thsfe hints it mult unquelUonably appear that 
I V he was Noah, and 00 other. Noan being the liifi man in 

• the foJl-JHu^ian world, lived early enough to be the moll 

• ancient Bacchus; and Noah, accrjrdi-'g to Mofes, was the 
' firii that made wine. Noah b'ved ,.1 iliofe parts as foon at 
' ' came out of the ark, earlier than there were any cities 

t in Irdia ; and as to the la(l circumftancc of Bacchus 
f being twice born, and brought forth out of the thigh of 

• Jupiter, Diodoros gives us an unexpetled light into the true 

• meaning of this tradition ; he fays, thai Baahm •uias /aid it 
»=* ^» (ii'/rt hom, bicaufi in Jiiacalian^t fiitd be -wai ihiugbt la 
1 1« have ferifiad •witi. lit rtfi ef ibc ij.-orU, bat Cod irauibl 

*X him again as hy a/eeoad aali'vily ikIo thi fighi sf mw, aid tbry 
" Jay, ntytholmicalty, ibal bt came out i,f t/ji thigh of jHfiltr^ 
Conneflion, vol, ii, p.,49, 50. 

4 wrong 
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F^rong notion of the high antiquity of Egypt 
Kitvhich made them rplit one firtwAv/ into two. And 
P^et, in another inftance, he frankly enough allows 

•«f this ancient practice of the communicalion of 
' names ". But he gives the fa£t reverfed : for 
they were the earlier Greeks who worlhiped two 
BaCcbus's. And it was late, as we find by Diodo' 
rus, ere they incorporated them into one". Now 
had the catife of their dualiiy been what the great 
writer fuppofes, the fa£t had been juft contrary; 
and earlier times had worfliiped one Bacchus, and 
the later, two. The truth of the cafe then is this : 
■when they firit worfliiped Hero-Gods, they had but 
one Bacchus and one Hercules, &c. and thefe were 
Grecian: when they afterwards borrowed the 
Egyptian Gods, they had two of each. And thii 
is not faid at random ; for Herodotus ' and Dio- 
■tlorus** exprefly tell us, that two BaCcbus's and 
*■ two 




" 7hi Pbtniiians a/on their jiffl aming iiita Griece gave ihi 
mamt sf jM-fatiT, Jufittr, la cviry king. p. Ijo. Ctiron. of 
, anCi kings amended. 

■HiBi ?i Toi liiJri^M Tar TS m^yiris-ifS isr^distq. iiAri^ raq ME- 
^TArENESTEPOYS wfljhVat, AFNOOTNTAZ ;»iy raJ.nSsj, wAa- 
ftlNiBitlac it Aa T)i> l^uatifixat, IHC •/lyiiiiai nf^MTai At»v7et. 1. IV. 

_ •■ — (Cisl laxiavt Ji fun 3rol ^eSiral* 'EAAriwl> ■atilitt. Si 3i&i 
L'^OK^EIK ii^vaa-iMKl ixltitial' i^ Tu fiir, oj; AeANAT£!i '0?.li^>ji 
KM ivMufilwi SiiuETi ' TV i' iTify, «{ 'HfftV, tiwyifWi. Ueraii. 1. 

l-ii. c. 44. 

1 MuBMoTBin ^' Tl>i( J^ iTIfU AisHJcrol yifsiiKtt arii?li; Tai^ y^' 
TOfAj-fli'a TBTW. ^ao-. y«f bt fiio( kJ nf^tfeilf Aiorecrci yi- 

Stwiat, k; Tifiif NTK.TEP1NAE iij K.nf*lAS cajiwayiwi, J.a 

rvv aiV;^>:t th'i mi tit rnwictf ItrajiiaKitSHrai. i^iVi/. 1. >V. p. I48> 

Vol. IU. U Theft 
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two HerCides's were worfliiped by different Rites, 
and as Gods of different original, the one Grecian, 
the other Egyptian. And at length, for the caufes 
explained under [he next head, the two of each 
were again reduced to one. For we Ihall now fee, 
that defign as well as miftaUe contributed to cooj 
found the Grecian Bacchus with the Egyptian. 

III. For our illiifliriou! Author makes anothj 
ufe of the Grecian mythology, to fupport his fyt 
tern. He examines the genealogies of their Goi 
and Heroes ; and finds them to coincide exadt 
with the time of Sesostris ' : A farther evident 
of the truth of his hypoUiefis. 

There are but few calcs in whicli one wou] 
TeriouHy admit the tcftimony of a Mythologi| 
Leail of all, in fetding of dates. The moil leam^ 
ed of the moderns complain greatly of them for 
confounding all time in their pretended relations 
of fatt. The excellent bilhop Stillingfleet 
thus exprefleth hirafelf: PFefee thofe [Thucydides 
and Plutarch, whofe confeffion he had quoted] 
who were befi able to judge of the Creek Antiquities, 
can find no Jure footing tojland on in them -, and what 
bafis can we find for our faith where they could find fo 
little for their knowledge ? Jnd thofe who have been 
more daring and-venturous than thefeperfons mentioned^ 
•what a labyrinth have they run themfelves into ? 
How many confufions and contradiSlions have they in- 

There nightly and jiertt Rites (hew them to be Egyptian. At 
for what is laid of the other Bacchu^'s being the fon of Profer- 
pine, this was only a fancy of the Greeks on obrervmg ihe 
mjfttrki of Bacchus and thafe of Ceres or Jfis to have a great 
refetnbiance : but this waa only occafioned by their being both 
Egyptian Rites. 
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pehed themfelves irt ? fomelimes wriiing the fajfages 
^- oiber countries for tboje of Greece, and at other 
Wifmes fo confounding tmei, perfons, and places, that 
e might think they had only a defign upon the under- 
Sandings of their readers, to make them play at blind- 
i' s-buff in fearching for the kings of Greece '. And 
candid and accurate bifliop CuMBERLA^D 
^eaksfo much to our purpofe, ttiat I Ihall add his 
(vords to the foregoing; Their mythic writers con- 
E. found and lofe all the times of their Gods; which ad- • 
' wantage divers Chr/Jtians fn^ke ufe of agsinfi them : 
I .and this was a good argument ad Jiominem, as it is 
.tolled, hut is not fufficient to prove, that idolatry, and 
Vyje. heathen Gods, are^of so late an original, as 
f^ome, both Heathen and Chrifiians, have affirmed them 
y^ohe'. Now though, in anlwer to what Sir Ifaac 
SJewton brings from fuch writers, it were enough 
» fay* with thofe who have coniidered their chara- 
|(^er- before, me, that they are fo perplexed, con- 
iradidtory, and infinitely fabulous, that nothing cer- 
tain can be gathered from their accounts, for the 
l^gulaiion of ancient time 1 yet that they may ne- 
arer appear again ajnongfl; witnefles of credit, or 
pbe heard in matters of fact, I ihall endeavour to 
Ijhew, from what fources thofe accounts arofe, from 
■which the low date of the Egyptian Gods is infer- 
Jlted : whence it will appear that they are a heap of 
"ftions, invented and contrived, as ufual, only for 
iie fupport of greater. 

1. Theftfi fource was the addrefs of tlie Egyp- 
tian PRIESTS, to fcreen their Hero-worJI^p from 
5the inquifuion of the curious. We have obferved, . 
^rom a famous fable, invented by thcfe men", to 

-. p. 41. Sth ed. ' Saichonlalhs, ■p. 1^2, 133. 

" The fable I mean is that of Typ'Wi perrecution of the 
Goda and iheir flighi inio Egypt ; which c^e Greeki borrowed 
■ttad liueJ up wiih their own names of the Gods. 

m. V 2 record 
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record the danger which this fuperftltion incurred, 
and from theirarc inevadingthat danger, that the 
original of their Hero-Gods was a fubjeft maliciouf 
pudlied by the Free enquirers of thofe l" 
For (lie difcredit attending this fuperflition 
that thele Gods had been men; and the proof 
their humanity was taken from their late exiftcnce. 
Nov; what did thefe IMafters in their trade do, to e- 
vadc this evidence ? We have feen before what they 
did to obl'cure the enquiry. Why, by an equal 
effort of their fkill, they invented a fet of fables 
(one of which has been examined above) concern- 
ing thcfeGods; which brought their births even 
lower down than to the times of their eftabliftied 
worfhip. What they gained by this was confider- 
able: They threw a general confufion over the 
whole hiflory of thele Gods : and in a fhort time 

I made men as indifpofed to give credit to the 

ftories of them, (from whence the dangerous tnil 
of their humanity might be collefted) as the 
ntw fables, which it was impoffible they ftioult 
believe, for the reafon juft now affigned. Hence, 
the firft fourcc of the lojo dales of thefe Hero- 
■Gods, 
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2. The fecond, was the extravagint vanity of tl 
Greeks in pretending, at length, to be original 
even to the Egyptians themfetves. For we are to 
obferve, that there were three diftinguilhed periods 
in the Religion of civilized Greece ; two of which 
we have delcribed already. The firft was, when 
the Greeks borrowed egyptian Rites and Ceremonies 
to adorn their own Hero-gods: the fecond, when 
they adopted the very Egyptian Gods: and the 
third, when, on the contrary, they pretended 
that the Egyptians had adopted Theirs. '" 
firlt acquaintance with Egypt, they wer 
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and fairly allowed its fuperior Anuquity. But as 
they advanced in arts and empire, they grew in- 
toxicated with their good fortune; and woLiid now ■» 
contend with Egypt, (become by this time as much- 
fallen and deprelTed, in both) for the honour of 
priority ; and foon after, (as was no wonder when 
they had ventured fo far) with all the reft of Man- 
kind '. And then it was, that having, before 
this time, thoroughly confounded the grecian 
and egyptian Bacchus with defign, (a confufion firft 
occafioned by miftake) they invented many fabks 
to countenance their abfurd pretenfions. Mence 
their idle tale of Apis the fon or grandfon of Pho- 
roneus, becoming Osiris ■, without any other rea- 
fon in the world than that the fon of Phoroneus 
chanced to have the fame name with the fymbol of 
Ofiris. Hence, again, the fable of To, the daugh- 
ter of Inachus, becoming Isis -, for fcarce fo good 
a reafon ; only an approaching fimilitude of names. 
Yet thefe two wretched fables, Sir Ifaac Newton 
(furprifing as it is) hath drawn in for the main iup- 
ports of his hypotiiefis '. But as much credit as 
his countenance hath given to them, he who can 
fuppofe lo to be ftolen out of Greece, carried in- 
to Egypt, and there made a Goddefs, may as 
well believe an european Ihip to be now bufied ■ 
in bringing hither an Indian lavage to be made a 
queen. 

H But another ftory of the fame (lamp, carries its 
ftpnftjtation along with it, as Herodotus rightly 

" Aatfla'nwt J" (tortit Tai i«ti 'EW.^ron «a]of5«If*«Ial, tip' «'(*'} 'T* 
m JHegiMii Laerliiii, Proffim Scgm. J. 
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obfcrved".. F,or, to bring. Hercules, as they had 
done His and Ollris, out of Greece into Egypr, W(i 
a manner Itiitable to h'ls character, they prcieodedlj 
that, when he had landtjii.on that inholpitable Ihon^ 
and wasted by the Natives, crowned with garlandSjW 
to be oiFered up at the altar of Jupiter, he brokw 
loole from his leader.^, and ilaughtercd all who wettfr 
aflembled for the Sacrifice: ^nd in this rough man- 
ner, i fuppofe, tauo;ht them to aboliili thufe in- 
human riie^, and lo worlhip their chaftifer, as a 
GiJ,: whi^h would feem to have been the firft 
bringing in of club-law into Religion. But, as 
Herodotus obferves, the inventor of this fable 
hath laid his ftory lo ill togpcher, that he hath only 
betrayed his own ignorance of Egyptian Manners. 
For, from the moftearly time, the inhabitants of the 
Nile were fo far from offering up human vitftims, 
that they held it unlawful to facrifice above three 
or four fpecies of animals. But the Egyptians 
owed them a good turn for this flander of ku»jaa 
facrijicesi and indeed paid them with ufury. For 
Herodotus tells us, the Prielb informed him, that 
when Menelaus went to Egypt to enquire after 
Helen, and lay wind-bound in their ports, he cut 
up two children of the natives, to divine by their 
entrails". 

This humour of priority was fo rooted in 
Greeks, that Diodorus feems to infinuate, they 
ways difputed it with the Egyptians ". And fo for 
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indeed is true, that it was one of their moft early 
vanities': and though afterwards, on their more 
intimate acquaintance with Egypt, it was in fomc 
degree correflred, yet it burft out again, and 
Iflfted, as we fee, even to the time of Diogenes 
Laertius. But this is the pleafant part ot the 
ftory; The Egyptians were not content to com- 
plain, as well tiiey might, that the Greeks had 
ftolen away tlieir Gods and Meroes 5 but chcy would 
needs make reprifals on them. Thus, as Die- 
dorus tells us, when they charged the Greeks with 
taking away their Ifis, to aggravate the theft they 
pretended that Athens itfelf was originally but an 
egyptian Colony *■ This was a home ftroke; but 
the Greeks as handfomly returned it; by affirming 
that one of the egyptian pyramids was buik by 
Rhodope, a grecian whore". This fetting up one 
fali'e claim to oppole another was in the very fpirit 
of ancient Paganifm'. So again, the Egyptians 
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' Tj. ill fiiliJiTijoi lpsiir\ EWiDtii 'poJiliD-;®- iTesljiff ymmitiif 

rfrai. Hirsd. 1, 11. c. 134,, Their handle for this was a ftory 
die Egyptian prielts told of their king Cheops, the.greai builder 
, of pyramids. That, having exhaufted his Revenues, he raifed a 
jiew fund for his expencei by the proliiiution of his Dauck- 
'TBR : By which the priefts, in thdr figurative way of recording; 

Matters, only meant, as I fuppofe, that he prollituted Jvstice. 
, bis interpretation is much confirmed by the charadler they 

•give of his fon Myccrinus, i'.itai U e^i 'ail^a,! jSajtA^'i;. Aiamlorat 

«;!»». [See Himd. 1. ii. c [z6, IZ9 ] However the Greeks 

took it literally. 

^ See Div. Ltg. vol, i. where we have (hewn, that the Con- 

Terts from Gentjlifm, unhappily pradlifed it even after they had 
profeffed a Religion which condemns all tlie oblique ar;s of 
}^lhood, and unjitft retaliation. 
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maintaining that civilized Greece was indebted for 
the mode of Hero-worfhip to themv did, in order 
to fupport ajuft claim, which wanted none of thelb 
arts, pretend to Antiquity mqft extravagantly higb^ 
The Greeks, not to be behind hand with them, 
and to fupport a falfe claim which did want thefe 
fort of arts, having pretended that the Egyptians 
borrowed alt from them, brought down the age of 
thefe difputed Gods as much too low. Unluckily, 
the great Author, who faw the unreafonable An- 
tiquity of the one fyftem, did not advert to th? 
unreafonable Novelty of the other. J 

But we are not te think the Greeks firm anal 
fteady in this natural confcqucnce of their unjufl 
pretenfions. Nothing is fo inconftant asfalfhood. 
When, therefore, on the iflue it was fccn that all 
the Records of fornier times contradifted this no^ 
velty; and, confcqucntly that their darling clainj 
jtfelf was likely to be in danger, they Ihifted their 
fupport, and then contended, in imitation of thd 
EgyptianSj for as extravagant an Antiquity*- I 

IV. Hitherto Sir Ifaac Newton was drawn in by 
Antiquitys which had funk with him, and foun- 
dered in the treacherous foil of Mythology. But 
the greateft part of his reafoning, from thefcGcnea- 
logies, Hands upbn an error of his own. The age 
preceding the deftruftion of Troy is full of the_ 
loves and intrigues of the greater Divinities: wh^ 
fupplied that expedition from their own loins wjd 
Demy-Gods once removed. Sir Ifaac, who fuR 
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flah, vol. iii. p- ipS. K. 
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pofed, as indeed he well might from phyfical ob« 
Icrvation, that the Gods left off getting children 
when they died, concludes, from the mythologic 
account of their Offspring, that they muft needs 
have lived but two or three generations before the 
war of Troy. But our great Philofopher took this 
thing a deal too ferioufly. The truth is, he con- 
cerned himfelf no farther with the fabulous hiftory, 
of ancient times than juft ferved the purpofe of his 
fyftem. Otherwife he might have found, on the 
mod curfory furvey, that one of the effential at- 
tributes of a pagan God was the getting of Bas- 
tards : and that, for one he fairly had in life, his 
worfhipers fathered an hundred upon him after his 
deceaife. This amorous commerce between Heaven 
and Earth never ceafed till near the lateft times o£ 
Paganilin ; as we learn from the primitive Apolo- 
gifts; who referring to their perpetual intrigues 
in mythologic ftory, rally the idolaters, of their 
time, with great vivacity, on the decrepid old age 
and fudden debility of dieir Gods. 

It being then notorious that, in the later ages 
of Paganimi, Earth fwartfied as thick with the pro- 
geny of Heavett, as in the early times of that re- 
ligion. Heaven (warmed with the progeny of Earthy 
Sir Ifaac's calculation, from the time of the fons and 
grandfons of the Gods, what muft needs be their 
own, IS altogether fallacious. But as, in this in- 
quiry, we have ftill attempted to account for the fa- 
bles of Antiquity, in order to detcdt their various 
impoftures, and prevent their future mifchief, we 
(hall now conlider the original of thofe in queftion. 

I. The firft caufe of this doubly-fpurious OfFt 
fpr^^g* was the contrivance of wives to bide their 
adyltery ; of virgins to excufe their incontinence 5 

Vol. Ill, U 5 and 
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and of parents to cover the difhonbur of their 
Houfe'". The Gcd bore the blame, or rather 
the Mortal reaped the glory j and Paflion, as is 
ufual, was advanced into Piety. Great men too, 
employed it, (for then Great men had fome regard 
for their Race and Name) to conceal the ignominy 
of a low born commerce. In a word, both fcxes 
foon learnt the fweetsof a holy intrigue -, where a 
pretended converfe with a God orGoddefs prefcrv- 
ed the reputation of the weaker, and procured 
power and authority to the ftronger fex. Some- 
times the pretended amour was mutually concerted' 
between the real parties : as that of Anchifes anda 
Country wench -, who, in regard to his honour^ 
was to pafs for a Venus. So Homer '. 

^ " Divine ^neas brings the Dardcn racf, 
" Anchifes' fon by Venus' ftoi'n embraces 
** Born in ibejhades of Ida's fecret grove, 
" A Mortal mixing with the Queen of Lore," 
Mr. Pops; 

And, in a much later age, the Wife of Philip of 

Macedon and her Court-gallant. Sometimes 
again, one of the parties was deceived by the maik 

•' Plutarch, in Thefeus, lelh. us, that when the daughter of 
Piihcus bore Thefeus of /Egeas, her father gave out thai the 
infani was begoi by Neptune. 

' Aa^atia ah' ip^a. lit -wait' ATx»fM, 
^Awilaj* 70, ti AiWil TWi it' 'AfjsJlTij, 

IX. 0. ver, 8191 

Yel iWs i) one of the inllances Sir Ifaac bring) to prove ihe low 

»ge of ihe Goddef* Venus, See p. 191. of his Cbrenolo^. 
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of divinity which the other had impioufly aflbmcd, 
asfeems to have been the cafe of Aftioche''. 

" Two valiant brothers rule th' undaunted throng, 
*' lalmen and Afcalaphus theftrong; 
*' Sons of Aftyoche the heav'nly fair, 
*' Whofe virgin charms fubdu'd the God of war: 
" In ASfor's courts as Jhe retir'd to reji^ 
" Thcftrength of Mars the blufliing maid compreft. 
Mr, Popfi. 

Andof the prieftefs Rhea, . -A 

' t7 

. - ■ ^em Rhea Sacerdos 
FvRTivvM parlu ful> luminis edidii auras, 
Msjla Deo Mulier '. 

And of Alcmene the mother of Hercules. It was 
certLiinly the cafe of the virtuous Paulina, in the 
reign of Tiberius : who being made to believe that 
the God Anubis wasfiillen in love with her, went 
to the appointed afiignation with a mind equally 
ballanced by conjugal chaftity and fuperftition. 
The ftory is very curious, and told by Jofephus", 
in all its circumftances, In Ihort, if we may be- 
lieve Ovid, who was exquifitely (killed in the my- 
■thologic ftory, this was one of the moft common 
covers of luft and concupifcence. The pretended 

Ot^ Ti«. 'h^vixr., hfLM 'aAj-o; 'A^iw'ao, 

najfutO- AlAOIH, Vist^mt.1 flsa<ni^sa., 

"Ajnr*4ifli{«- ;J(i.™ajj?if|«Io AASPH, IX. g. VCT. 5 12. 

. ' vC». 1. vii. ver. 659. See JiioKy/. Kaliten. Aniii. Hem. 
r !. i. p. 63. 

' Jvtij. Jud 1, xviji. c. 3. See, for this general prafUce, 
W.l. i.c. 181. 
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nurfe of Semele is made to caution her miftrcfs 
agajnft the addrefles of Juplcer, in tlie followini 
manner : 



Jupiter utjit., tut : Metuo tamen 
-Nomine Divorum thalamos jnie 
Dices ". 



■Opta 

■ MULTr 



,t. Another cauft was the ambition of the pre- 
tenders thetnfelves to heavenly birth, in order to 
fupport their authority amongft their barbarous 
fubjefts or followers. Thus we are told, that the 
,<two Amazon queens, Marthefia and Lampeto, 
gave out that they were the daughters of Msirs, p& 
fuccejjihus diejfet auSloritas (fays tlie hiftorian) genitas 
fe Marte praduahant'. And thus Romulus and 
Remus pretended to the fame relation; But this 
matter is explained more at large in the difcourfe 
on the ancient Lawgivers p. 



'3. A third caufe was the flattery of fycophani 
and corrupt Courtiers. To this practice Clepol 
ijius alludes, in his addrefs to Sarpedon : 



I 

1 



*' Know tliy vain felf, nor let their fiatl'ry move, 
" Who ftylc theefon of cloud-compelling Jovg. 
" How far unlike ihofe chiefs of race divine ! 
J' How vaft the difF'rence of their deeds and thine' 
Mr. Pops, 



I 



" MttaraA. iii. fab, i- 
9 Dill. Lig. vol. i. I. ji. feft. 3. 



"7<-A-r.Hi?.l.ii.c.4 
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4. A fourth caufe was a mere figure of fpeech 
common in the eaftern phrafeology : which, to 
cxprefs the qualities of the fubjeft, called a pru- 
dent and powerful monarch ' the fon of. Jupi- 
ter; a violent and inhuman' ravager, or an expert 
and able feaman, the fon of Neptune '; a Iharpcr^ 
a banker or alarge trader, the fon of Mercury; a 
cultivator of the fine arts, the fon of Apollo j a 
great warrior, the fon of Mars j a beautifi.1l woman, 
the daughter of Venus -, and a good phyficianj the 
offspring of ^fculapius. Thus Homer, 

*^ In thirty fail the fparkling waves divide, ,, 
-•' "Which Podalirius and Machaon guide. 

' The words of CaKimaclias, in his hymn to Jupiter, are fb 
Vppofite 10 our' purpofe, that the leaned reader wili not liiinic 

1\|hem quoted impertinenily. 



'Ex it Aim |SiKri?i^t{ ' 1711 A>«; aS'a aiama 

Quncfat, Ver. 76, i^/tj. 



I 



< Prxltanilllimas virtute, pradenria, viribus, Jovis fiiiaf 
poeiE appellaverunt, ut jEaciim, & Minoa, & Sarpedona ; 
Ferocitlimos ct immanes ei aKenos ab omnl homanitate lamquam 
f mari gcnitos, N'piuii filiai dixerunt, Cyclops, & Ceicyonii, 
'& Scyrona, & Lsftrygonas. A. Qtllius, lib, xv. c. 21. 

■ Ttitu in the Argonautic expedition fyphh the pilot, and 
his mate f.riji'ii, were called the fons of Neptune. And 
when thefe died in the voyage, they were facceeded by Jnt/ein 
and Eupbrni"! ; and both of thefe, we arc told, »erc the fons of 
Neptune, likewife. I chofe id give the reader this ioltance, 
becaufe. from ihis figure of fpeech, ihuj qualifying men any 
.way diltioguiihed in the Argonautic times, bii Ifaac Ncwfnn in- 
fers the Ion age of the Grecian Deitieis. 

•• To 
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' To thefe his {kill their Parent-God imparts, 
' Divine profeflbrs of the healing arcs ". 

Mr. Pope. 



And chat the poet meant no more than that they 
were excellent in their proftlTion, appears from his 
giving to all the Egyptians the fame origiHal, 
where fpeaking of their fuperior eminence in the 
art of phyfic, he fays, 

*' Thefe drugs, fo friendly to the joys of life, 

" Bright Helenlearn'd from Thone's imperial wife;' 
*' Who fway'd the fceptre, where prolific Nile 
*' With various iimples clothes the fat'ned foil- 
« From Paonfprung^ their patron God imparts 
^* To all the Pharian race his liealing arts '. 

Mr. Fentoi 



1 



i 
1 



5. The lafl: caufe I ftiall mention were the 
dotages of judicial Aftrology. But whether the 
giving to each of their Gods a Scar over which to 
prefide was the caufe or effcSi of this folly may be 
difputedi becaufe, I believe, itwas fomecimes one, 
and Ibmetimes the other. Yet it gave frequent 
occafion to call an extraordinary perlbn the fon of 
that God or Goddefs under whofe planet he was 
born. ■ 

Thus have I endeavoured to difcover and UjV 
open the true caufes of all that confufion whica 
goes under the name of the Hijtory of ibe beroif 
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*ig-w. Thofe faUe/aas therefpte^ and tiie miflaken 
conclufion drawn from, them by Sir Ifaac Newton, 
ro fupport the identity of . Qfiris and Scfoftris, 
being detefted, general tradition, >vhich vouches 
for their real di,verfi:y, is .Tcinftated in its credit: 
whofe teftimony likewiJe^ asX.haye^one along, I 
havenotnegleftedoccaiional^ tojupportby divers 
corroborating circumftances. 



I might indeed-have taken a-ijery different rout 
though x\n^Larid of-fcbleij^xn.^ the .confutation of 
his hypocliefis ; by oppoTing-aiiye^cure to adven- 
ture, and genealo^ to genealogy ; and have form- 
ed upon them, as- others have" done before me, a 
fyftem of chronology directly oppofite to our il- 
Vftfious Author's. But this ipftead, of relieving 

ic- reader, -woyld only iiave.fV-it him in raind of the 
old man's complaint. Incerlior Jam mullo quam 
dudum. I have therefore attempted a way of grea- 
ter certainty, in an cxplanajiun of the general 
principles and practices of ancient Superftition ; of 
which, their mythologic hiltory was the fruits : 
And by this it appears, that all thefe pretended 
Fafts, on which Sir Ifaac Newton fupports his hy- 
pothefis of the identity of Osiris and Sesostris, 
arc mere Fables, invented to confound all times 

id Ecras, and therefore moft unhappily chofen 

ir one of the means of regulating and reforming 

,e ancient Chronology. 



I 



III. 

•"■■"But although I could liave given no reafonable 

account of ihtle miftaken fads, from which Sir 

Ifaac Newton infers the identity, I was ftill able to 

--prove the falfliood of that luppofed identity, by 

■the confequenccs that follow trom it: notonly by 

iholc 



r 
I 
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thofe which our great Author would not, buf by 
thofe which he would, venture to admit. Both 
of which direftly contradift scripture and the 
NATURE OF THINGS. So that, as before I proved 
the error of his conclufion from the faUTiood of his 
premifles; I now begirt at the other end, and Ihatl 
prove the falfliood w his prcmiffes from the error 
of his conclufion. 

I. I have, iA the third and fourth feftions of 
this book, fhewn at large, from facred Scripture, 
illuftrated and confirmed by prophane Antiquity, 
that Egypt was a polite and powerful Empire at 
the egreffion of the Ifraelites. This is alone fuffi- 
cient to overthrow Sir Ifaac Newton's whole fyftem. 
But to make the truth ftill more evident, it may 
be proper to take a particular, though (hort, view 
of the neceflary confcquenccs which follow from 
the fuppofed identity of Ofiris and Sefoftris. Thefc 
may be divided into two parts ; fuch as our great 
author hath ventured to own; and fuch, as for 
their apparent fallhood, hft was obliged topafs OTcr 
in filence. 

To begin with the latter. Thofe very hiftcffica 
on which Sir Ifaac builds his identity, tell us thac 
Ofiris and his wife and fifter Ifis were the profefled 
patron and patronefs of nafcent arts, the very in- 
ftruments of hulbandry being invented in their 
time; that he firft taught the culture of the vine' ; 
and aboliflied the bad habit, his favage Subjects 
had of eating one another': and that Ihe taught 
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them to fow corn "; and gave them their firft fjrftem 
of laws ^•— But if Ofiris were Sefoftris, all thefe 
finedifcoveries were made but two generations be- 
fore the Trojan war, and full five hundred years 
after the cgreflion of the Ifraelites from Egypt: 
And th^n what are we to think of the Bible ? But 
the grofs abfurdity of thefe things hindered our 
Author from receiving them into the confequences 
of his new fyftem : yet thefe ftanding on the fame 
authority with the confequences, he hath thought 
fit to receive, he was obliged to paft them over in 
filence. But though he be filent, we fhould not. 
On the contrary, we muft infift that he hath tranf- 
grefled the plaineft rules of fair reafoning, which 
required him, either to receive the confequences 
he hath rejefted, or to rejeft thofe which he hath 
received; or laftly, to Ihew, that they ftand upon 
a different authority. But he will do nothing of 
this; he picks and chufes as he likes beft, and, 
what is not for his purpofe, he leaves without no- 
tice. Diodorus fays, that Ofiris abolifhed the 
cuflom of human facrifices ; that he built the city 
of Thebes ; that he regulated the worfhip of the* 
Gods -J and conquered many nations. Thefe things 
Sir liaac, who takes Ofiris for Sefoflris, readily ad- 
mits. The fame Hiftorian fays, that this Ofiris firft 
cultivated the vine; reflrained his Subjefts from 
eating one another; and found out the arts of lifej 
that his wife Ifis invented agriculture, and gave 

T«f anQquiruv) t5 ^ Og-'i^i^^ iiriyor^ara^stti rr,y raruf fcxle^xaiuf rut 
xcc^wuvt Id, ib. 

Vol. III. X the 
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the firft law to the Egyptians-, but all this. Sir 
Ilaac tacitly rejefts. Yet if one part of the Sici- 
lian's account be of better authority than the reft. 
It is that, which fays, IJis invented agrkulutre : for 
he exprefly tells us, that fo it was found written 
on a large column, in hieroglyphic ctiarafters, half 
confumed by time, then ftanding in the city of Nyfa 
in Arabia": and, without his telling, we are well 
alTured, that her myjieries had very early brought 
the knowlege of the faft to all the neighbouring 
nations. 

II. AmongH the confcquences which the great 
Author hath thought fit to admit; fome are thefe. 
That injiruments of war ; horfesfor military fervice j J 
animal food ; the exait dijirtbuiion of property; al-^k 
fbabetic letters^ and the well peopling of Egypt^ werca 
all the product of the Scfoflrian age. 

I. Vulcan, he fays, who lived even to the times 
of the Trojan war, invented Armour, and was, on 
that account, deified by the Egyptians. His words 
are thefe. He [Vulcan] reigned there [in Cyprus 
and Byblus] //// a very great age, living to the times 
of the trojan wary and becoming exceeding rich ^— 
And for afffiing the Egyptians with armour^ it is 
probable, that he was deified by his friends the Egyp- 
tians, by the name of Baal-Canaan or Vulcan: for 
Vulcan was celebrated principally by the Egyptians^ 
and was a king, . according to Homer, and reigned in 
Lemnos -, and Cinyras 'mas an inventor of arts, and 
found out copper in Cyprus, and the fmith''s hammer, 

' - S.yu Ifl-ic (1^ n ga»l?jire-a ««o-i;f X^i'f — ^V"' <'^' yti iij 
ii^9». Id. p. l6. 

* Page 2IJ. 
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and anvil, and tongs andlaver; and employed work- 
men in making armour, and other things of brafs and 
iron, and was the only king celebrated in hijiery for 
working in metals^ and was king of Lemnos^ and the 
hufhand of Venus \ all which are the charaSiers of 
Vulcan : and the EgyplioKs about the time of the death 
cf Cinyras, viz. in the reign of their king Jmenophis^ 
built a very ftt?nptuBus temple at Memphis to Vulcan ". 
Here we have a Hero, living till ihe time of the 
Trojan war, not only the inventor of arms, but 
likewife of the very tools employed in making 
tliem. That this was our Author's meaning, is 
plain from what he tells us of the Egyptians fight- 
ing with clubs in the time of Sefoftris'; which cer- 
tainly, was for want of better weapons : and ftill 
plainer, from what he tells of Vulcan's being 
made a God; which, certainly, was for a new In- 

' v^NTioN. If I ihauld nowfhew, by a formal enu- 
meration of particulars, how all here faid, con- 

. tradifts the bible, the reader would think me dif- 
pofed to trifle with him. Inltead of this, I (hall 
but juft obfcrve, how ill it agrees with Homer: 

: who fcems, indeed, to make Vulcan the Patron- 
God of the Armourers, but, at the fame time, 
makes both him, and the invention, the produft 
of a much earlier age. From the poetn of the 
Trojan war it appears chat military weapons had 
been then of tried ufc ; and Vulcan, and his wife 
Venus, Deities of long ftanding. Nor can it be 
objefted that the poet hath here given us the pic- 
ture of his own times. He was a ilrifter obferver 
of Decorum: as may be fcen amongft other in- 
ftances, from a celebrated one taken notice of by 
the critics, that though, in his days, Cavalry were 
common, yet he brings ncne to the ficgeof Troy, 

« Page 324, 125. ' P2ge 21J. 

X 2 becaufc 
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becaufe thofe times had not yet learnt their ufe. 
Nor was he lefs knowing than exaft ; for he was 
poflefled of the Songs and Poems of his anceftors j 
in which he found all the particulars of chat famous 
expedition*. Now, if military weapons, at the 

time 

' That Homer collcfled his materiab from the old Songs and 
Poems of his predecciTors, I gonclodc from ihis circuniliann ; 
In thofe thing! wherein he might be inlttudled by the records of 
poefy, we find him calling upon ihc Muses to inform him: 
But when he relates what happened araongft the Gods, which 
he could only learn by poetical infpiration, he goes boldly into 
his llory, without invoking the Mij/it, at ail. Thus when be 
Ipeaks of the fqmbbles between Jupiter, and his wife Juno, 
■ he ttUs them with as little preparation as if they had been hu 
next door neighbours. But when he comes to give a catalogue 
of the Grecian forces which went to the fiege of Troy, ihe 
likelieil of all fubjefts to be found in the old poems of bis An- 
Cellars, he invocaces the Mufes in the moll foleinn and pompous 
manner ; which therefore I underfbind as only a more figura- 
tive intimation, (to give the greater authority to what followed) 
that lie took his account from authentic records, and not from 
nDCettain tradition. And ihefe old poems being, in his time, 
held facred, as fuppoied to be written by a kind of dirine im- 
pulfe, an invocation to ihcm, under the name of the GoddeQes, 
who were faid to have inlpircd them, was an extreme natural 
and eafy figure : 

EffWiJitui fioi, MaiTtti, aXuiMTia Jk^t •X<'^«'' 

Ohmt iiyifuiw !?!' j3- ver, 484, 

" Sajt, Virgins, fcated round the throne divine, 

** All-knowing Goddeflcs ! immortal nine ! 

" Since Earth's wide regions HeavVs unmeafur'd bei^t» 

" And Hell's abyfa hide nothing from your fioht, 

" W-e wretched mortals ioft in doubt beioiv, 

" Elii guors by riimour, and but tjoali .vo ..now, 

•■ Oh, fay v»hat Heroes. Mr.Popb. 

Which, ptit into a plain tlrels, ia no more than this, 7i^t ai the 
9li rturdt »/ the ptiti had pifffri»d a wry tiTtum/hintial aaauit 
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time of the Trojan' war, had been long in ufe a- 
mongft the Greeks, it is hardly poflible they 
fhould have been but juft invented in Egypt. 

2. Our 

ef the forces luarrlng before Troy, he chofe rather to fetch his aC" 
counts from thence than from uncertain and confufed tradition. 

Thi» obfervation will help (fo explain another particular in 
Homer, and as remarkable; namely, his fo frequently telling 
us, as he is describing perfons or things, that they bor6 one 
name amongft the Gods, and another amongft Mortals. Which, 
we may now coiled, means no more than that, in thofe old 
poems, they were called difierently from what they were in ^he 
time of Homer. Thus fpeaking of Titan he fays, 

*Ok B^ici^av KotXitia'i Qcot, ou^fBq ^ n ^au^ii 
Alyawv — IA« «• ver, 402. 

" Then call'd by thee, the monller Titan came, 

" Whom Gods, Briarcua, mtn -^gcon name. Mr. Pope* 

So again, 

"1.^% ^i TK 'sr^oiex^M^s ncoKioi^ aWiVx 9to\uin/if 
£ir wt^w aitocnv^if Vi^i^^fif^ »Qa x^ fvd« * 

'AQduaiof^iTt aifAX «rpXv0'jea^/xoto Mt/pivyj};* 1\, ff^ ver* 8 1 1* 

** Amidft the plain in fight of Ilion fbnds 

** A rifing mount, the work of human hands, 

" This for Myrinne's Tomb th* immortals know, 

" Tho* caird fiateia in the world below. Mr. Pope. 

And agaiBy 






" With fiery Vulcan laft in battle ftands 

** The facrcd flood that rolls on golden fands ; 

*' Xanthus his name with thofe of heavenly birth, 

<< But call'd Scamander by the fons of earth. Mr. Pope. 

X 3 Now 
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4. Our author makes Sefoftris's conquefl: of Li- 
bya the occaiion of furnilhing Egypt with Hories. 

Jfter the canquejl of Likfa (fays he) by -which Egypt 
was furnijhtd with horfes, and fiirniped Solomon and 
his friends, he prepared a feet, &c ''. The illuftri- 
ous Writer is here fpeaking of the original of thofe 
civil advantages, for which ancient Egypt was fo 
much celebrated. He had before, and afcerwardfc 
told us Iiis thoughts of their aflronomy, ttavigatin 
kciirsy names, and weapons of iL'ar. "We cann^ 
therefore but underftand what he here fays, of d 
Lihyan horfes, to mean, that the conquefl: of thjj 
country was the firlt occafion of Egypt's abount 
ing in Horfe. But this direftly conrradiifts hd 
Scripture, which alTures us that they abounded i 
Horfe long before. Their purfuic of the Ifraelit^ 
is thus defcribed, — And Pharaoh made ready his cha^ 
riot, and took his people with him. And he took fix 

No™ luppofing thefe names wrre not taken by Homer from the 
old poeros, no reafonablc nccount can be given for his io parti- 
cular an inforoiaiion of this circumftance. Bui allow them to 
be taken thence, and the realbr is evident. It was to remind 
the leader, from time lo time, that he Rili kept their own ve- 
nerable records in his eye; which would give weight and autho- 
rity to what he delivered. The old names are called hy Homer, 
the AWej u/^i hy the immnrlali, on thefe three accountj : i. 
As they wcif the rames employed in the old facred poems, z. 
As tbev ivcrc in ufe in the firll heroic ages. And 3, As they 
were 01 barbarou* and Egyptian original; from whence came 
the mylhcilogic hifory of the Gods. Two lines of the pre- 
tended Ch.ildaic oiacies, coUefled by Patriciua, explain thii 
whole matter well, as they ihew the ^reat reverence of the An- 
Cifnii for ihc ReUpan of natna 1 

£iB> j-n^ liifiala mitf iicafoi; SiCKritlii. 
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hundred chofen chariots, artd all the chariots of Egypt, ] 
'■ and captains over every one of them. — The Egyp- 
tians purfued after them (all the horfes and chariots 
of Pharaoh and his herfemen and his army.) — And ' 
the Egyptians purfued after them to the midfi of the fea, ' 
even all Pharaoh's horfes, his chariots and his horfe- 
men '. Sirllaac feems to have been aware of this 
evidence againft him, and endeavours to turn it on 
the fide of his hypothefis. In the days of Moses 
(fays he) all the chariots of Egypt, with which 
Pharaoh purfued Ifr^el, were but six hundred. 
Exod.xiv.y". This is a ftrange miftake. The 
Jix hundred, mentioned in the place quoted, are 
exprefly faid to be the chofen chariots, that is the 
king's guard 5 for over and above tliefe, all the 
chariots of Egypt, an indefinite number, were in 
the purfuit. Befides, the number of horfes is not 
to be eftimated from the chariots, becaufe there 
was an army of korfemen likewife in this expedi- 
tion. 

However, by Sir Ifaac's own confefTion it ap- 
pears, that Egypt abounded with Horfe much ear- 
lier than the time he here afTigns. For the vaft 
number of Philiftim Horfe brought into the field, 
in the fecond year of the reign of Saul, in an army 
confifting of thirty choufand chariots and fix thou- 
fand horfemen, came all, in our author's opinion, 
from Egypt. The Canaanites (fays he) had their 

j Horfes from Egypt ; and from the great arnry 

' tf the Philifiims againfi Saul, and the grfat number 
I cf their Horfes Ifeem to gather that the fhepherds 

' had newly relinquijhed Egypt, and joined them '. 

{ Now if they had fuch plenty of horfe in the time 

j \ ExoD. Jov. ver. 6, 7—9 — 23, " Page 167. 

I Ibid, 
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of Saul, how was it that they were firft furnifticd 
from Liibya in the time of Sefac ? 

But another circumftance in facred Hifloryr 
will fhew us, that Egypt, which fupplied Canaan, 
abounded in Horfe ftill much earlier. In the law 
of Mofes, we find this prohibition, perfonally di- 
refted to their future King: he jhallnot multiply 
horfes to himfelf^ nor caufe the people to return ta 
Egypt, to the end that, he should multiply 
HORSBfi : forafmuch as the Lord hatkfaid unto yoUy 
Te Jh all henceforth return no more that way ". Now 
the reafon, here given, being to prevent all com-* 
merce with Egypt, we muft conclude, if it appear 
that Egypt, at this time, fupplied other nations 
with horfes, that the law extended to thdr Judges 
as well as Kings. But they did fupply other na? 
tion^. - For we find the confederate Canaanitcs 
fAvh<J,4Dy. Sip -Ifaac's confeflion, had their horfcs 
from Egypt) warring againft Jofliua, they and. aU 
their hojis with them, much people^ even as the f and 
that is upon the fea-Jhore in multitude^ with Horfes 
-and chariots very many"". The law therefore did 
icertainly- rcfpeft the Judges. And the reafoning 
is confiriTied by fad. For Jofhua, when he had 
defeated thefe confederate bofts, houghed their 
'HorfcJ^atid burnt their chariots with fire % according 
tothe eoiT^mandment of, the Lord: obferving it in 
the fame rigorous manner in which it wa^ obeyed 
by their Kings, to whom the law was. perfonally 
addre'ffed: For thus Abab deftroyed the horfes 
and qhaxiots bf Benhad^dP. So. that I now con^ 
elude the other way froni this Law, that a gener-al 
traffic with Egypt for Hprfes was very commoa 



. * Deut. xvii. ver. i6. 
P 1 Kings xx. Ver. zi. 



" Jos. xi. ver. 4* ^. ver. (). 
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in the times of Mofes and Jolhua. Confequendy . 
Egypt was not firll furniihed with Horfcs from 
Libya in the time of Sir Ifaac Newton's Sefoflris. 

But it may give ftrength to this argument:, as 
wiell as light to the facred Text, to inquire more 
particularly into the reafons of this prohibition- 5. 
• which we fhall find fo weighty and various as to 
appear worthy of its Author, and accommQd^te4' 
only to a Law of divine original. 

I. The firft reafon (which was expreflypelivered 
w,ith the Law) is, properly, religious. . He [the 
King] fays the Law, Jhall not multiply Horfes to bim-^ 
felf^ nor caufe the people to return to Egypl^ to the 
end that hejhould multiply Horfes : forafmuch as the 
Lord bad faid unto you ^ le fhall henceforth return no 
more that way. i. e. He ihould not eftablifli a bo- 
dy of Cavalry, . becaufe this could not be effeded^ 
without fending into Egypt, with which people 
the Lord had forbidden any communication, as, of 
ail foreign commerce, that was the moli dangerous 
to true Religion % 

When Solomon had violated this Law, and mul- 
tiplied Horfes to fuch excefs that, we are told, he 
had forty thoufand Jialls of Horfes for his chariot s^^ 
and twelve thoufand Horfemen \ it was foon attend- 
ed with thofe fatal confequences which the Law 
had foretold. For this wifeft of Kings having 
likewiie, in violation of anothcrLaw of Mofes, mar- 
ried Pharaoh's daughter ', (the early truics of this 
commerce) and then, by a repetition of the fame 
crime, but a tranfgreflion of another law, had 

9 See the next fcflion/ ' % Kings Iv, ver. 36. 

^ 2K.IXGS iii* vei. i. 

clpoufcd 
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efpoufed more Jlrmige women' ; they firft of all, in 
defiance of a fourth Law, purAiaded him to build 
them idol Temples for their ufe; and afterwards, 
againft a fifthLaw,fti!l more fundamental, brought 
hira to eredt other Temples for his own". Wow 
the original of all this mifchief was the forbidden 
traffic with Egypt for Horfes : For thither, we are 
told, the agents of Solomon were lent to mount 
his Cavalry, yind Solomon gathered chariots and 
borfetnen : n^d be had a thoufand and four hundred 
chariotSt iVid iwelve thoufand horfetnen, which he 
placed in the chariot-cities^ and with the king at Jer- 
ufakm—And he had Horfes brought out of Egypt:, and 
linenyarn: the king's merchants received the Hnenyam 
at a price. And theyfetcht up and brought forth out 
cf Egypt a chariot for fix hundred flnkeis of fihety 
and an Hcrfe for an hundred and fifty ". Nay, this 
great King even turned faiftor for the neighbouring 
monarchs. Afidfo brought they out Horfes for ell 
the kings of the liiltites, and for the kings cf Syria by 
their means '. This opprobrious commerce was kept 
Up by his Succeflbrs; and attended with the fanrie 
permcioLis confequcnces. Ifaiah, with his ufual 
majclty, denounce', the mifchiefs of this traffic; 
and foretels thai one of the good cffefls of leaving 
it, would be the forfaking their idolatries. fFe te 
them that go dawn to Egypt for help, and fiay on 
Horses and truji in chariots, becaufe they are many \ 
fiHiir;/ HORf-f.ME^f, becaufe they are very firong : hut 
they look not unto the holy one of Ifrael, neither ftek 
the Lord, — For thus hath the Lord fpcken unto me : 
Like as the lion, and the young Hon, roaring on bis 
prey,^-suhen a multitude of fjepherds is called forth 
againfi him, he will not be afraid of their voictf 
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afe hmfdf for the noife of thm: fo fiall 
' Lord of hojis come down to fight for mount Zion, 
and for the bill thereof — Turn ye unto bim from 
whom- the children of Ifraelhave deeply revolted. For 
in that day every manjhall caji away his idols offiher-t 
and his idols of gold^ which your oivn hands have made 
unto you for a fin '^. 

1. The fecond realbn againfl: multiplying florfes 
I take to have been properly political. Ine 
Jfraelites, fcparated by God for his peculiar People, 
under his government as King, muft needs have 
been defigned for the proprietors of one certain 
country. Accordingly the land of Canaan, the 
polTefTion of the feven nations, was marked out for 
their proper inheritance. Within thefe limits they 
were to be confined ; it being foreign to the nature 
of tSeir Infticution to make conquefts, or to ex- 
tend their dominion. But the expulfion of the feven 
nations being, as we fhall fee prcfently, to be effeA- 
ed by the extraordinary alTiftance of their king, 
JEHOVAH, their fuccefles muft, of courie, be full 
and rapid. But nothing is fo impatient of bounds 
as a Multitude fieiht with eafy viftories : the pro- 
jefts of fuch a people are always going on from 
conqiieft to conqueft; as appears from the Maho- 
metan Arabs, under the fame circumftances, led 
put to conqueft by ^.falfe Prophet, as the Ifraelites 
by a true. Now to defeat this fo natural a dif- 
poficion, in a nation not defigned for Empire, a 
Law is given againft multiplying horses-, than 
which nothing can be conceived more effeftual. 
The Country that confined them, was rocky and 
mountainous, and therefore unfit for the breed and 
^iftentation of horfe. Telemachus is commended 
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for giving' tWs reafon for refiififtg the horfcs of 
Menelaus: 

Hatid male Telemacbus, proles patienffs Wixei '^ 
Non eft aptus equis Ithaca locus ^ ut neque plants 
" " Torre'lhisfpatih^ nee mult a prodigus berba *. 

Befides, when they had once gotten pofTcf- 
]fion of thefe mountains, they had little need of 
horfe to preferve then- conqueft; as all (killed in* 
military matters very well underftand **. The Ifrae- 
lites therefore, had they been either wife or pious, 
•would foon have found that their true ftrength, as 
wdll^ political as religious, lay in Infantry : As that 
of Egypt, for a contrary reafon, was in their Ca^ 
valry. Hence that people, who well underftood 
their advantages, fo induftrioufly propagated the 
breed of Horles, aS the fureft defence of their terri- 
tories. There is a remarkable paffage, in the hif- 
'tory of thefe thnes, to fupport what I here advance. 
"When Benhadad, the gentile king of Syria, whofe 
iTofces confided of chariots arid horfemen, had 
warred, with ill fucceis, againft the king of Ifrael, 
't"he Minifters, in a council of war, deliver their ad- 
*vice to him in thefe terms : Their Gods are Gods af 
the HiLLS^ therefore they were ftronger than we : but 
let us fight againft them in the plaits, and furefy 
we Jhall be ftronger than they. -^ And be hearkened 

* HOR. 

^ Thelate bifliop Sherlock fuppoled, that ^* the divine oriei- 
jp^ of the Law xnieht be inferred from this prohibition of ue 
ufe of Cavalry : for that nothing but a divine command coold 
have prevailed with Mofer to forbid the prinas of his country tb§ 

■ tffet rf Horfet and Chariots for their defknce** [4th "DiS^. p* 
329. £d. 4.] But I chufe not to infid on this, as the ufe of Ca- 
valry could not be ncceflkry fof their defence after they were in 

• po&fiion of the country. 

unto 



9f^ dfdrvmce and did fa''. From this paif&ge \ 
cdfctft I. That the army of Ifraef^ confiltingSl of 
Infmtrr, had cholcn the litujidon of the hills -^ ami 
this with proper military IkilL z. That their coo- 
ftant fuccefs in fuch a difpofition o( their fbrcest 
occafioned this advice of the Minifters of Benha* 
dad. Thefe men poflel!ed with the general no- 
tion of local tutelary Deities^ finding the arms of 
Ilrael always fuccefstul on the hilK took it for die 
more eminent manifeftation (rf the power of their 
Gods. 7b6r GoJsy fay they^ are Gods of th^ bills. 
Thehr fuperftition di<5lated the firft part of their 
advice ; and their flcill in war^ the fecond, — kt hs 
Jlgbt agahtjt tban in tbe plain^ The operation^i of 
the war had been hitherto moft abfurd : they hact 
attacked an army of Infantry with one of Cavalry^ 
on hills and in defiles* 

But this want of Horfr^ (which kind of miH- 
tary force neither the produiit of their country 
could well fupport, nor the defence at' it, need) 
would cfFeftually j^rcvent anyattoiwt of extending 
their dominions either into the leiler Al!a, Mdb- 
potamia, or Egypt. All which nc-ighbouring 
countries being ftrctched out into large and ex- 
tended plains, could not be fotcly invaded without 
a numerous Cavalry. In this view, tht*ret'ore, the 
wifdom of the Law can never be fuflicicnily ad- 
mired. 

3.' But the third rcafon of the prohibiiion, wa« 
evidently to afford a laltjng MANiFiiSTATioN ok 

THAT EXTRAORDINARV PROVIDtNi'li b/ whic:h 

the Ifraelites were conducted, in taking polleiluia 
of the land of Canaan* I Imve Hiewa duii wht'^ 

orue 
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once fettled, they might very well defend the pof- 
feflion without the help of Cavalry : But to con- 
quer it without Cavalry, and from a warlike peo- 
ple abounding in Horfe, was more than a raw un- 
pradlifed Infantry could ever have performed 
alone. No more need be faid to convince mili- 
tary men of the extreme difference of the two cafes. 
To others it may be proper to obferve, 

1. That in the invafion of a country, the in- 
vaded may chufe their ground; and as it is their 
interell to avoid coming to a decifive aftion, fo, 
being amidft their own native ftores and provifions, 
they have it in cheir power to decline it. On the con- 
trary, the invader muft attack his enemies whcre- 
everhe finds them poftcd. For, by realbn of the 
fcantinefs and uncertainty of fupplies in an enemy's 
country, he has not, for the mofl part, time to 
draw them, by mUitaiy ftratagems, from their 
advantages. We find this verified in the 
Lhifiory of Benhadad, mentioned above. He had 
■'invaded Ifracl ; but this people difpofing of their 
Hnfantry with foldier-like addrefs, he was forced to 
" »ht them on the bills^ where only they were to 
: met with. After many unfuccefsful engage- 
ments, his Minifters propofed a new plan of 
fjoperation ; to attick the enemy in the plains. 
l-^nd truly the advice was good : but how to 
: it in execution was the qucltion; for they 
ng the aflailants, the Ifratlites were mailers of 
I their ground. So that afti.'r aU, there was no 
Mther way of bringing them into the plains but by 
(fating them from the hills. And there they mull: 
; Ituck, till fiimine and defertion ha"d ended 
_^^e quarrel. In this exigence, their blafphemy 
againtt the God of Ifrad enabled them to put their 
cuunfels, againft him, in execution. They iiin- 
cied, 
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cied, according to the fuperftition of that time, 
and fo gave out, that he was God of the hillsj but 
not of the valleys. His omnipotence being thus 
dilputed. He placed his people in the plains ; and 
fent his Prophet to predift the coming vengeance 
on his enemies. And there came a man of God, 
andfpake unto the king of Ifraely andfaidj Thus faith 
the Lordy Becaufe the Syrians have faid^ the Lord is 
"God of the hills ^ but he is not God of the valleys ; 
therefore will I deliver all this great multitude into 
thine handy and ye fhall know that I am the Lord\ 
2. Secondly, we may obferve, that the pofleflbrs 
of mountainous regions may fo dilpofe their For- 
trefles, with which they cover their country, as to 
make an invader's Cavalry abfblutely ufelefe : and 
confequently to have no occafion for any of their 
own. But the invaders of fuch a place where Ca- 
valry is in ufe, and confequently the defences dif- 
pofed in a contrary manner, fo as beft to favour 
the operations of Horfe, the invaders, I fay, goto 
certain deftruftion without a body of Horfe to 
fupport their Infantry. This then being the very 
fitu*ation of affairs when the Ifraelites invaded Ca- 
naan, and conquered it, (for till then they had not 
begun to tranfgrefs the Law againft Cavalry) I con- 
clude that they muft have been miraculously af- 
fifted. The Arabians, in a like expedition, thought 
it fo extraordinary a thing to conquer without 
Horfe, that Mahomet made it a law, when this 
happened, for the fpoils not to be divided according 
to the ftated rule, but for all to go to the Prophet 
himfelf, as a deodand or a gift from God alone ^ 

Yet 

^ 1 Kings xx. ver. 2B. 

* Et idy quod comejjit in frttdam Deus legato /uo ix iltiSf Nom 
imfuUfiu fuper illud ullos equosy neque camtlos [!• e. non acquitif* 

tis 
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Yet Mahomet never pretended to ftake his.cbn- 
quefts without Horfe, but uled them on every oc* 
cafion of need. ' _ ' 

9 

« . . I . 

To return, we fee then how little reafoft Sir Ifeac 
Newton had for faying that Sefoftris's Gonqueft of 
Libya was the occafion of Egypt's being furnifticd 
with horfc, fo as tofupply the neighbouring coun- 
tries. But the idftance was particularly ill chofen: 
for Seibftris, whom he makes the author of this 
benefit to Egypt, did, by his filling the -country 
with canals, defeat the chief ufe and fervice of 
Cavaky; with which, till this time, Egypt had 
abounded \ but which, from henceforth we l^ar no 
more of % * 

3. Again, in confequence of the* fame fyftem, 
our great. author feems to think that animal food 
was not cuftomary amongft the Egyptian till about 
this time, "The Egyptians (fays he) originally lived 
en the fruits of the earthy and fared hardly^ and 
abfiainedfrom animals^ and therefore alfominated 
Jbepherds : Menes [the third from Sefoftris] taught 
tbem to adorn their beds and tables with rich furni- 
ture dnd carpets^ and brought in amongji them a 
fumptuousy delicious y and voluptuous way of lifeK 

tis illud ope cquorum aut camclorum] Sed Deus pravaUre facit 
Ugatos/uoSf fuper quern vuU : nam Dius efl/uper omnem remfoteia* 
8wR. 59. Akor. ver, 6. 
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Nqw, whoever brought in the eating of flejh^ and 
a vdluptuous lifCj did it, (as we are aflur^ from 
Scriptiire) before the time of Jofeph. I have 
proved, in my account of their Phyucians as de- 
Jivered in the Bible, that they were then a luxu- 
rious people ''. From the dream of Pharaoh's ba- 
ker, compared with Jofeph's interpretation', itap-. 
pears, they eat animal food; and, from the ftory of 
Jofeph's entertainment of his brethren, it appears, 
that their enmity to Ihepherds was not occafioned 
by thefe Hebrews' eating animal food, which. Sir 
Tfaac fays, the Egyptianls abftained from. And he 
faid to the ruler of his houfe^ Bring thefe men homej 
^nd .SI/AY, and make ready : for thefe men fhall dine 
'%vith'me at noon. And the man did as Jofeph bade: 
find the man brought the, men into JofepVs houfe — and 
they fet on for him by bimfelf and for them by them- 
felves^ and for the Egyptians J which did eat with himy 
by themfeiyeSy becaufetbe Egyptians might not eat bread 
. ]with the Hebrews^ for that is an abomination to the 
Egyptians. — And he took and fent meffes unto them 
from before him\ Here, we fee the common pro- 
• vifion foi- their entertainment, was animal food. 
And ria one can doubt whether Jofeph conformed 
to the Egyptian diet. . He fat fmgle out of Hate, 

with regard to the Egyptians; the Egyptians fac 

■ ■ . ' > 

• ^ See p. 42, and following, of this volume, 

* And the chief baker /aid unto Jofeph, I ajfo twas h my dnam^ 

and behold I had three lAihite hajkets on my head, and in the ^p- 

fermoft hafket there <was of all manner of Bake-meats for 

Pharaoh^ and the bird* did eat them out of the bajlet, — Andjo' 

fepb anfioered and faid — The three bajlets are three days. Yet 

<mithin three days Jhall Pharaoh lift up thx head f om iff thee, 

' And Jhall hang thee on a tree ; and the birds ff: all eat thy fejh f cm 

off thee. Gen. xl. ver. 17, l^feq, 

^ Gen. xliii. ver. 16, 17—32*^34. 

^ Vol; III. Y apart. 
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apart, witii regard to the Shepherds -, and Boih 
iupplied from the Governor's table, which 
furntfliedfromtheSiicward's flaughter-houfc. Tl 
truth of this is farther feen from the murmuring of 
the Ifraelites in the wildernefs, when they iaid, 
Ji'euld to God we bad died by the hand of the Lord in 
the land of E^t-, when we fat by the flesh-pots*- 
and wben tve did eat bread to the full '. Now ™»' 
ran fcarce iiappofe the Egyptians wouid peri__, 
their flaves, whom they kept in fo hard opprefliog 
to riot in ftefo-pots, while, as Sir Ifaac fuppofe 
tbcy thcmfd-ues fared hardly and ahftatned /rem 
mals. 

4. Again, hefuppofcs, that the cxa£t diviHoiKl 
the land of Egypt into Property was firft made ift' 
the time of Sefoftris. Sefoflris (fays he) upOH bU 
returning home, divided Egypt by meaftire amongjf 
the Egyptians ; and this gave a beginning tofurveytlg 
and geometry ". And in another place, he brin^] 
down the original of geometry dill lower ; even ak 
late as Mferis, the fifth from Sefoftris. M^s 
(fays he) — for prefervtng the divifmi of Egypt into 
equal Jhares amongfi the feldiers — wrote a book 
furveyirtgy vjhicb gave a beginning to geometry^ 
Let the reader now confider, whether it bepofli" 
to reconcile this with the following account of _ 
feph's adminiftration. ^nd fofeph bought all 'the 
land of Egypt for Pharaoh ; for the Egyptians fold 
EVERY MA'^ HIS FIELD, hecaufe the famine pre- 
vailed ever them: fo the land became Pharaoh's, 
jind as for the people, be removed them to cities 
from one end of the borders of Egypt, even to the 
other end thereof. Only the land of the Priejls bought 
.be not : for the Priefis bad a portion ajfgned ihem of 
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Pbaraob^ and £d eat tbeir pcrtisn ^ticb PbarMcb 
gave tbem-y tberefare tb^j jdd nat their Isxds. 
Then Jofepb faid wtto the people^ BdbcJJ I tavc 
bougbtyau this day^ andjowr land fsr Pbaracb : h 
bere is tbe feed for yoUy oTid ye Jbailp^ the land. 
Jind itfludl come to pafsy in tbe increafiy that yen 
foaU give tbe fiftb part unto Pbaraaby asd fiiar 
parts fiaU he your own J for feed of ttcfeld^ cnJfjr 
your food and for tbem of your own boufhclds^ cxd 
for food for your little ones. Ard Jcfepb m^de it a 
law over tbe land of Egypt unto this day^ tb^ Pta- 
raobfbould bave tbe fiftb part •, except the land cf the 
Priejls onfyy which became not Pharaob^s^. Here 
we have the dcfcription of a country very cxi&ly 
fet out and fctded in private property. It would 
afford room for variety of reflexions : I fhall con- 
fine myfelf to the following. If private? property 
had not been, at this time eftabliChed with che 
utmoft order and exaftnels, what occafion had Jo* 
feph to recur to that troublefome expedient ot 
tranlplanting the People, reciprocally, from one 
end of Egypt to the other? his purpofe in it is 
evident : it was to fecure Pharaoh in his new pro- 
perty, by defeating the ill efFeSs of that fondncis 
which people naturally have to an old patern;U in- 
heritance. But what fondnefs have men for one 
Ipot, rather than another, of lands lying in com- 
mon, or but newly appropriated ? Were theKgyp* 
tians at tWs time, as Sirlfaac Newton feems to i\\[^ 
pofe, in the ftate of the unfettled Nomacies^ they 
would have gone from one end of Egypt to the 
other, without Jofeph's fending; and without the 
Icafl: regret for any thing they had left behind. 

But without weakening the great man*s con- 
jefture by Scripture-hiftory, How does it appear 

• Gen, xlvii. 20, (st fy. 
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it feems mofl: probable that they learnt it of the 
Egyptians. But, for a full confutation of thiffi 
fancy, and of the arguments that fupport it, I 
content to refer the reader to what I have occafioi 
ally obfcrved, though to other purpofes, in 
diicourfe of the Egyptian hieroglyphics '. 

6. Laftly, he obferves, that Egypt was fa thinly' 
peopled bcfere the birth cf MofeSt that Pharaoh /aid 
of the Ijraebtes^ " Behold the people of the chil- 
" dren of Ilrael are more and mightier than we 
and that to prevent their multiplying, and growit. 
teojlrong, he caufed their male children to be drowned' 
Yet this country, fo thinly peopled at the birth 
Mofes, was, we find from Scripture, fo vallly popi 
lous, by the time Mofes was Cent upon his miflioi 
that it could keep in flavery fix hundred rhoufanif 
men befides children" ; at a time, when they were 
moft powerfully inlligated to recover their liberty; 
which, yet after all, they were unable to cffeft but 
by the frequent defolation of the hand of God up- 
on their infolent and cruel mafters. And is this to 
be reconciled with Sir Ifaac's notion of their pre- 
ceding tliinnefs? But he likewife fupports himfelf 
on Scripture. Egypt was fo thinly peopled — thai 
Pharaoh faid — Behold the people ef the children ef 
Jfrael are more and mightier than we. Strange inter- 
pretation ! The Scripture relation of the matter is 
in thefe words: And Pharaoh faid unto his people^ 
Behold the people of the children of Jfrael are more 
and mightier than ws. Come on, let us deal wifely 
with them : leji they multiply, and it come to pafs, 
that when there falleth out any war, they Join alfo a»- 
lo our enemieSy and fight againfl us, and fo get f hem up 
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• out of the land. Therefore they didfet over them Tajk- . 
maftersy to affii£l them with their burdens. — But 
the more they affliSled them^ the more they grew and 
multiplied^. By the whole turn of this relation it 
appears, that the more and mightier fignify only 
morep'olific and healthy. And that was in truth the 
cafe. The Egyptians of this time, as we have 
lhewn% were very luxurious: While the man- 
ners of the Ifraelites concurred with their condi- 
tion to render them hardy and fruitful, by an ab- 
ftemious and laborious courfe of life. On this 
acCbunt the king exprefles his fear. But of what ?• 
certainly not that they fhould fubdue their mailers v 
but that they fliould efcape out of bondage : which^ 
even to the very moment of their egrcflion, was the 
fole objeft of the Egyptian's fear. — Left (fays he) 
they multiply ; and it come to pafs^ thatj when there 
falleth out any war^ they join alfo unto our enemies^ 
and fight againft uSy and so get them up out of 
THE LAND. This was a reafonable apprehcnfion : 
for Egypt was in every age fubjeft to the incurlions 
of that fierce and barbarous people the Arabians, 
on that very fide which the Ifraelites inhabited : who^ 
poffefling their own Diftrict, unmixed with Egyp- 
tians, had the keys of the country in their hands, 
to admit or exclude an invader at their pleafure. 
A circumftance which would make the fmalleft 
province formidable to the moft powerful king- 
dom. To prevent then, fo probable a danger, 
their talk-mafters are ordered to increafe their op- 
preflions ; and they groan under them without 
power to refill, till fet free by the all powerful hand 
of God. 

Thus we fee how Sir Ifaac Newton's fyften> 
ftands with regard to sacred antiqijity. What 

y EjfOD. i. 9, ^/eq. * See p. 4^, and 47. 
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is ftill wbrfe, it is not only repugnant to the Bible, 
but even to itself. 

III. We have obferved, that, by the cafual con- 
founding of the proper adlions of Ofiris and Scfo- 
ftris with one another, each came to be, at tKe 
fame time, the inventor, and the perfecter, 
of the arts of life. This, which might have led 
our Author, the moft penetrating of all writers, to 
the difcovery of the ancient error in their hiftory, 
ferved only to confirm him in his own > as placing 
the invention of civil arts low enough for the fup- 
port of his general Chronology. However it is 
very certain, that the making their invention and 
ferfe£iion the produdl of the fame age, is direftly 
contrary to the very nature of things. Which, 
if any one doubt, let him examine the general hiftorjc 
of mankind •, where he will fee that the advances, 
from an emerging barbarity, through civil policy, 
to refined arts and polilhed manners, when not given 
them, ready fitted to their hands, by neighbour- 
ing nations forward to ioipart'them, have been ever 
the flow and gradual progrefs of many and fuc- 
ceflive ages. Yet thefc, our illuftrlous Author (in 
confcquence of the fuppofed identity of his two 
Heroes) makes to fpring up, to flourifli, and to 
come to their perfeftion, all within the compafs of 
one fingle reign. Or rather, which is flill more 
intolerable, he makes this extraordinary age of 
Sefoftris to be diftinguiflied from all others by an 
infeparable mixture of favage and polifhed man- 
ners. Which is fo unnatural, fo incredible, fo 
impoffible a circumftance, that were there only 
this, to oppofe againft his fyftem, it would be a 
fufficient demonftration of its falfhood. 

To fhew then, that Sir Ifaac Newton by fairly 
^nd honeftly taking in thefe confequences of his 

fyftem. 
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fyftem, hath indeed fubjedted it to this difgrace, • 
I fhall give two inflanccs. The one taken from 
his account of th^fiate of War^ the other of the 
ftate of ArcbiteBurej during this period. 

I. Our Author having made the egyptian Her- 
cules, to be Sefoftris, is forced to own that the 
war in Libya was carried on with clubs. After 
tbefe things^ he [Hercules or Sefoftris] invaded Li-- 
hya^. and fought the Africans with clubs ^ and thence 
is fainted %vith a club in his hand. Here, the great 
Writer hath given us the very pidture of the Iro-. 
.qiiofian or Huron Savages warring with a neigh- 
bouririg tribe. And without doubt intended it for 
ftich a reprcfentation ; as appears, firil, from his im- 
mediately adding thefe words of Hyginus : Afri 6? 
jEgyptii PR 1 MUM fujlibus dimicaverunt^ pojlea Be^ 
lus Neptuni filius gladio belligaratus ejl^ unde bellum. 
diSum eft \ For we are to obferve that the title: 
of the chapter, in which thefe words are found, is,, 
qtiis quid invenerit ^ : and fecondly, from his fuppo- 
fing Vuican, (whom he makes to live at this time) 
the inventor of military weapons. Yet this, ac- 
cording to the great Author, was after Sefoftris*s 
conqueft of the Troglodytes and Ethiopians: it 
was after his Father's building a fleet on the Red 
fca, with which he coafted Arabia Felix; went* 
into the Perfian Gulph, and penetrated even' 
into India*': and but a little before Sefoftris's great 
expedition for the conqueft of the habitable world.- 
At which time we fee him fet out with the moft 
Iplended retinue of a Court, and the moft dreadful 
apparatus of War; we find him defeat great 
armies; fubdue mighty kingdoms; (amongft the 
reft Judaea, where all kind of military arms of- 

* Page 215. * Fa3. cclxxiV. « Page 214, 215, 

fcnfive 
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fcnfive and dcfcnfivc had been in ufc for many 
ages) people large cities ; and leave behind him 
many ftately monuments of his power and magni* 
ficence. 

2. Thus again. Sir Ifaac tells us, that Tofbrthrus 
or ^fculapius, an Egyptian of the time of Sefof- 
tris, difcovered the art of building with fquare 
ftones *. Yet his contemporary, Sefoftris, he telU 
us, divided Egypt into $6 nomes or counties y and dug 
a canal from the Nilcy to the bead city of every nome ; 
and with the earth dugout of ity be caufed the ground 
cf the city to he raifed higher ^ and built a temple in 
every city for the worfhip of the nome\ (^c*. And 
foon after, Amenophis, the third from him, built 
Memphis -, and ordered the worfhip of the Gods of 
Egypt \ and built a palace at Abydus^ and the Mem- 
nonia at This and Sufa^ and the magnificent temple 
ef Vulcan in Memphis ^ 

Now, 

* — Tife iuiUing nviib fquare Jlcnes ((ays he) Being found out by 
Toforthros, the ^fculapios of Egypt. Page 247, 

* Page 218. 

* The reader may not be difpleafed to fee Homer's ideas of 
this matter: who fappofes the fcience of arcbitedure to be ar» 
rived at great perfedion 10 the time of the Trojan war. For 
(peaking of the habitation of Paris (whom, as his great tranfla* 
tor riehdy obierves. Homer makes to be a bel^fprit and a fan 
gtmusj he describes it in thb manner : 

KAAA» Tff ^ avrU trtv^t avp at^fdo'ttt ot rvr APITTOI 

*ihra» in Tpotii l^&mXouu TEKTONEZ a^^u 

Otdi i9roi9(r<w'0AAAMON^ t^ AHMA, t^ ATAHN. H. (. 3 lO* 

Here, we fee a magnificent palace, built by orofeft architeds, 

with all its fuits of apartments; as difierent from the defcrip* 

tion of HeCiot^s dwelling, as the charader of the makers frcyn 

^e another; of which lift he only by$, it was a commodious 

JkMbitMdon. 
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Now, in this odd mixture of barbarity and po«' 
litenefs, ftrcngthand impotence, riches and poverty, 
there is fuch an inconfiftency in the charafter of 
ages, as Ihews it to be the mere invention of pro^ 
feffed fabulifts, whofe known talent it is to 

** Make former times fliake hands with latter, 
•* And that which was before come after 5 

though compofed of tales fo ill concerted, and con- 
tradiftory, as fhews, they wrote upon no confiftent 
plan, but each as his own temporary views and 
occdSons required. 

When I entered on a confutation of Sir Ifaac 
Newton's Egyptian CLrcnolcgy^ (for with that only 
I have here to dj) I was willing for the greater 
£tdsfa£tion of the reader to fet his arguments 
for the identity of Ofiris and Sefojlris^ on which that 
Chronology was founded, in the ftrongeft and 
cleareft light. On this account I took them as I 
found them coUefted, ranged in order, and fet 
together, in one view, with the greateft advantage 
of reprefentation, by the very worthy and learned 
Mailer of the Charter-houfe, in a profefled apolo- 
gy for our great Philofopher. But this liberty the 
kamed writer hath been pleafed to criticifc in the 
latin edition * of the trafts to which that apology 
was prefixed—** I am not ignorant (fays Jie *) that 

" the 

£^m, r iwvJS Mcut ^^ £Y NAIETAONTAS 
*£«TiBfe^ — IbU. 497, 

S De 'Viris OMnis D. N. Jtfu Cbrifti natali 13 iKoriuali Difi^ 
firtmiiomi du^e Cbronologica. 

" ^ Non neicimos nuperrime accidifle, ut Vir itgemo M 
V crnditionc prscftans, quum ratiu Lt ad divimim U^Aiiftum 
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** the author of the Divine Legation fuppofing it, 
** fome how or other, to concern Mofts's divine mif- 
** fion, to prove that Ofiris, was hot the fame with 
*' Sefoftris, hath lately turned all that is here faid, 
" into ridicule, by a comparifon made between 
** the fabulous Arthur and William the Nor- 
** man ; who, he fays, may be made one by as 
" good reafons (though they- have fcarce any thing 
*^ alike or in common with one another) as thofe 
" which we have brought to confound Ofiris with 
•' Sefoftris : and on this point he draws out a dif- 
^ putation through feventy pages and upwards ; in 
•* which, however, he neither denies nor confutes, 
*' but only laughs at what we have here faid of 
*' Sefoftris. It is true indeed that fome other of 
^ Newton's aflertions he does oppofe; fuch as 
** thofe concerning the late invention of arts, 
** arms, and inftruments by fome certain king; 
" and in this part of the argument he gets the 
" better. For that thefe things were found out 
** by the Egyptians long before the age of Sefof- 

•* Mofis demonftrandum aliquo modo pcrtincre, ut probetur 
•• Ofiiis non ^t idem cum Scfoftri, omnia hue allata in lufum 
** jocumque vertcrit, inftituta comparatione Arthuri illius fa- 
** bulofi cum Wilhelmo Normanno, quos seque bonis rationi- 
'^ bus in unum hominem confiari pofTe ait (quamvis nihil i^i^ 
*' habcant inter fe commune aut fimile) ac nos Ofirin cum 
•' Seibftri confundimus. Et de hac re difputationem in 70 pa- 
ginas & ultra producit. In qua tamen hsec noftra de Sefoihi 
neque negat neque refellit, fed irridet. Alia vero qusedam 
Newtoni difla de fero inventis ab aliquo rege artibus, armis, 
** inffrunrientis oppugnat, & ea quidem parte caufx vincir. 
*' Nam ut iila longe ante Sefonris statem apud iEgyptios re- 
'' perta fint, Scriptura facra jubet credere; ab uUo unquam 
*' regum inventa efle haud ita certum. ^ed ea prius non 
** attigimus, ut qua^ nihil ad propofitum noftrum attinent, 
f ^ neque nunc nos movent, ut pedem retrahamus ab ifla Cl. 
** Newtoni conclufione Sefacum, Sefoftrim, Ofirin & Bacchum 
'* fuinb. Lite jam conteftata judiccnt cruditi." In Dedic. p. 
idi.xiiL 
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** tris holy Writ commands ik to believe: btit 
*' whether found out by any of their kings is nttt 
« fo certain. However, thgfe were matters we n6- 
** ver touched upon, as relating nothing^ to . our 
*' purpofe ; nor do they yet induce us to recfede 
** from that conclufion of the famous Newton, thSt 
*' Sefac was Sefoftris, Ofiris, and Bacchus. But 
«' the caufe bcij^^g now brought before the public^ 
" let the learned determine of it." Thus far this 
candid and ingenuous writer. 

He fays, the author of the Divine Legation ft^- 
pofes that it fome how or other concerns Mofes^s ^*- 
vine mijfwn to prove Ofiris not the fame with Sefof^ 
tris ; which feems to imply that this learned perfon 
doth not fee how it concerns it. And yet after- 
wards he owns, that Scripture (meaning the writ- 
ings of Mofes) will not allow us to believe with Sir 
IfacfCy that the invention of arts^ arms^ and injtrtir' 
wents was fo late as the time of Sefoftris. Now Jt 
fojdows (as I have (hewn) by certain confequence^ 
tnat, if Ofiris and Sefoftris were one and the fame, 
then the invention of arts was as late as the time of 
Sefoftris. But this contradiifling Scripture or t?ie 
writings of Mofes, as the learned perfon himfe^f 
confefleth, the reader fees plainly, how // concerns 
Mofes's mijfion to prove Ujiris not the fame with 
lefofiris. 



The learned writer, fpeaking of the comparifojfi 
I had made between Arthur and William the Nof- 
man, fays, they have fcarce any thing alike or in 
common with one another. I had brought together 
thirteen circumftances (the very number which the 
learned writer thinks fufiicient to eftablilh the iden- 
tity of Ofiris and Sefoftris) in which they perfeft- 
ly agree. I am perfuaded he does not fufpeft mc 

of 
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of falfifying their hlftory. He muft mean there- 
fore, that thirteen in my comparifon, prove nothing, 
which, in his, prove every thing. 

He goes on, — in a dijpulaiim of feventy pages 
and upwards ihe author of the Divine Legation nei- 
ther denies nor confutes, but only laughs at isbat we 
have faid of Sefofiris. What is it the learned 
y/riter hath faid of Sefojiris ? Is it not this ? That 
between his hiftory and that of Oijris there are 
many ftrokes of refemblance : From whence he in- 
fers (with Sir Ifaac) that theft- two Heroes were one 
I and the fame. Now if he means, I have neither 
L^ntVii nor confuted this refemblance, he lays true. 
IS had no fiich defign. It is too well marked by 
I Antiquity to be denied. Neither, let me add, did 
I.X laugh at it. What I laughed at (if my bring- 
I Jng a fimilar cafe is to be fo called) was his 
inference from this refemblance, that therefore 
Ofiris and Scfoftris were one and the fame. But 
then too I did more than laugh: I both denied 
and confuted it, Firft I denied it, by fhewing that 
this refemblance might really be, though Ofiris 
and Sefoftris were two different men, as appeared 
by an equal refemblance in the aftions of two dif- 
ferent men, the Bricifh Arthur and William the 
Norman. But as the general hiftory of ancient 
Egypt would not fufFer us to believe all that the 
Greek writers have faid of this refemblance, I 
then explained the caufes which occafioned their 
miftaken accounts of the two perfons, from whence 
lb perfect a refemblance had arifen. Secondly, I 
confuted whair the learned perfon had faid of Sefof- 
tris, by Ihewing, from the concurrent teflimony 
of Antiquity, and from feveral internal arguments 
deducible from that teftimony, that Ofiris and Se- 
foft 
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foftris were in fa^ two different pcrfgns, living u^ 
two very diftant ages. 

The learned writer proceeds, — // is trut MkWd 
that fome other of Newtoris ajfcrtions be d^a f^ 
po/e •, fucb as thofe concerning the late invent ivn 0j\ift\ 
armSy and inftruments ; and in this part of the ^r^n - 
ment be gets the better. But if 1 have ihc l>c«cr 
here, it is paft difpurc I overthrow the whole hy* 
pothefis of the identity of Ofiris and Sefpftris^ )^\\\\ 
as to the refemblance, which Anticiuity huth |\lvru 
them, that, confidered fingly when the piv^ 
tended late invention of arts nath' been pmvcil n 
millake, will indeed defcrvc only to be hiH^ltii 
'at^ But were it, as Sir Ifaac Newton cndcrtvouirU 
to prove, that the invention of arts was no ctiilici 
than the time of Sefoftris or Scfac, there is thru 
indeed an end of the ancient Oflris of Kgypt \ tttui 
the Hero fo much boafted of by that pco])lci Mm be 
no other than the Sefoftris of this amiiot. loi 
the very foundation of the cxiftcncc of the lUK'icnt 
Ofiris was his civilizing tgypt, and teaching thcni 
the Arts of life : But if this were done by Sribf- 
iris, or in his reign, then is ii£ the true Olbls of 
Egypt, A%y on the contrary, were the invrniicui 
Warts as early as Scripturk-history rr]>relcni» 
it, then is Egypt to be believed, when flir IcIU Uji 
that Ofiris, their Inventor of arts, was niany ajrcs 
earlier than Sefoftris their Conciurror : And c(>mc- 
qucntly, all Sir Ifaac Newton s identity feparatcs 
and falls ro pieces. In a word, take it which Wity 
you will^ If Ofiris were the fame as Scfoftri*;, then 
muft the invention of arts (for all Antiquity have 
concurred in giving that invention to Ofiris) be 
as late as the age of Sefoftris, the Scfac of New- 
ton : but this. Scripture-history will not fuffcr 
us to believe. If, on the other hand, Ofiris and Se- 

ibftria 
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Egyptians make to be a different man, of a 




age, and famous for the Conq.ucft of the habitahl 
world." This was the propolition 1 undertook I 
confute. Wherein I endeavoured to fhew, ' 
there was a real Ofiiis, fucli as the Egyptians r 
prefented him, much earlier than their real Sefdfil 
tris." And now (to ufe this writer's words) ;iil 1 
coHfe ieing breught before ibe public, let the karngi • 
determine of it. As to the other point, that Scfof- 
tris went by the name of the earlier Hero, this i 
not only allow, but contend tor, as it lays opa 
to us one ot' the principal caufes-of that confuT 
in their ftories, which hath produced a firailiu 
of aftions, whereon Sir Haac Newton layeth tU 
foundation of iheir identity. 

But if Sir Ilaac Newton and his learned Ad*( 
cate have paid too little deference to Antiquk 
there are, who, in a contrary extrenie, would p 
a great deal too much. The learned Dr. Pocw 
in his book of travels, iniroduceth his difcourfc 
0» the mysbology cf the ancient Egyptians in this 
extraordinary niamier: " As the mythology, or 
" fabulous religion of the ancient Egyptians, may 
" be looked on, in a great meal'ure, asthe founda- 
" tion of the heathen Religion in moft other parts, 
" fo it may not be improper ro give fome account 
" of the origin of it, as it is delivered by the 
" moft ancient authors, which may give fomc 
" light both to the defcription of Egypt, and alfo 
" to the hiftory of that country. We may fup- 
" pofe, that the Ani;icnts were the beft judges of 
" the nature of their Religion; and conlequcntly, 
" that all interpretations of their Mythology, by 

"*MEN OF FRUITFUL INVENTIONS, that haVC QO 

" fort of foundation in their writings, are 

•^ and fuch as might never be init-nded by thei 
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